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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



This Pictorial History of Our New Posseasioiui is a growth of current history 

We were rashed into the war with Spain by the irrational obstinacy of the Spamarda 

who were embarrassed by a Dynasty and a Trad*aon. The Dynasty was repre 

sented by an Austrian wonum, the Queen Begent, a good mother with a stron| 

sense of personal di^ty and public duty, and her baby boy, the son of the Spanisl 

King who lost the girl wife of his youth and married a Orand Duchess of Austrii 

5 for reasons of state. This youth, the child king, with the good woman his mother 

^ appealed to Spanish chivalry and the pride of the race, the widowed mother an< 

i infant king being in their weakness stronger as the representatives of royalty thai 

any strong man could have been. Spain has been unhappy in her reyolutionar] 

• elements, and the constant threat of the pretender Don Carlos, and his adherent 

T who hold him to be the legitimate and only constitutional monarch of the penin 

- sula. The Spanish dynasty in evidence has, therefore, been menaced on on( 



side by a desperate body of murderous anarchists in the cities on the Mediter 

7 ranean and the Atlantic, with just grievances enough to sustain a cause of rebel 

lion, but whose remedies for wrongs have been the greater wrong of the dissolu 

tion of the kingdom and the assassination of the organizers of order; and on th< 

'■ other side the agricultural districts of the Biscayan provinces and on the border 

s of the ^rrenees, the sturdy peasants whose ancient loyalty to the royal hous 

: commands them to be Carlists have been ae a dark cloud. Thus there has beei 

J peril to the dynasty in the seaboard cities and the mountain gorges. The genera 

; sense of the heads of the Spanish Government, and the common instinct of th 

! masses of the population, could not deal unencumbered with the devouring quel 

tions evolved for the Peninsula by the insurrections in Cuba; and the impending 

close of the Spanish career in that island could not be permitted to appear in th 

light and be reckoned with on its merits, for the Carlists and other disorderlic 

were ready to take advantage of every misfortune — the inflammation of any piqu 



I of the people or prejudice vehement as shifty to overthrow the dynasty. Th 

•: Tradition, holding on with all the force of an inveterate superstition, of Spaii 

'\ was the vanity of dominion, and the political inability of the country to undei 

I stand that the logic of the story of the independence of Mexico, Central an 
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Southern America, applied with irresistible force to the islands belonging to Spun 
in the East and the West Indies; and that the attraction of grayitation of the United 
States would soon determine the destiny of Porto Hico and Cuba at least The 
atem old Spanish style had its latest embodiment in Cnba in Captain-Oeneral 
Weyler; and the plausible proclamations of benevolent policy of General Blanco 
were too late. In the midst of an extensive assortment of explosions came the 
blowing up of the Maine, and war flamed forth suddenly, though the cause had 
existed, flagrant, for two generations; and the consequence could have been fore- 
seen with glasses taking into account the elemental disturbances of the forward 
mardi of mankind, for many years, as certainly as the oscillating mercury, visible 
in glass tubes^ tells of the coming cydone. Blanco's Cuban experiences, instead of 
being that of jmcificator and conquerer was confined to the evacuation of boasted 
fortifications, and his only success were his embarkation for Spain without being 
personally involved in the official ceremonies of inevitable surrender, '^e, the 
people of the United States,'' won. by force of arms and the magnetism of our 
national prestige, the Spanish possessions in the West Atlantic and the West 
Pladfic Oceans, on the American and Asiatic borders, and the momentum of the 
transfer carried with it the complications of the obstinately il'ngering obstacles to 
the final official occupation and possession of the Hawaiian Islands, pleasantly and 
properly termed in a popular way 'The Paradise of the Pacific" The current 
of our conquests was overwhelming, and the nations of the earth, the great powers 
of Europe especially inclKided, gave the great Republic all the recognition possible 
by monarchial form and imperial deference, to a position grand as that of England, 
Germany or Bussia. We took our place among the highest and foremost Neither 
during the war in the waters and on the shores of the two Indies^ one of which 
Cdlumbus discovered while dreaming of the other, nor while peace making was 
going on in Paris between the American and Spanish commissioners, could Spain 
find hdp to aid her in the successive stages of her downfalL It was a war between 
one o7 the quick nations and one of the dead. Our vital fqrces controlled the 
esaential situations^ and the consummation was the cession of Porto Bico, the 
relinquishment of sovereignty over Cuba, and the consent that we had conquered 
and should dispose of the Philippines. 

This Volume of Six Books In One gives the story ancient and recent of the 
rich, beautiful and wholesome Island of Porto Bico, a possession amply worQi 
all the war has cost us, leaving the rest clear gain. We find in this island, where 
the people were assured of the directness and permanence of the establishment of 
the sovereignty of the United States, contentment and peace, the good will of 
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the people in many ways manifested. It wonld have been a large advantage if 
our titles to Cuba and Lnzon had been equally clear and perfected in the course 
of possession. Then we should not have been compeUcd to employ the varied 
process of preparing by predominating force, stable forms of Government for the 
mixed and difficult populations of our conquests. We have been at fault in a 
tenderness about the word ''conquest,'' as if we had a square mile of land that 
we obtained with the ''consent of the natives/' with, perhaps, the exception of 
the tract for which that subtle statesman, William Penn, signed a treaty with the 
Indians. Here the exception beautifully and formidably emphasizes the rule. We 
have to overcome the demonstrations of disaffection by the factions and the tribes^ 
the soldiers of fortune and the adventurers in conspiracy, of Cuba and Luzon. 
In both were prepared elaborate pretenses of Government constructed for specula- 
tive purposes or experiments in local and native tyranny, by those who as insur- 
gents were enabled to hide their public character in the swamps and thickets 
of tropical forests until liberated by our triumphant arms. The people, so far as 
the inhabitants are worthy to be called by the name that distinguishes our own 
pre-eminent and sovereign power, the true people of Cuba and. Luzon, are turning 
to us for protection from the petty despots who desire to succeed to the privileges 
and emoluments and persecuting cruelties that distinguished the domination of 
the discomforted Spaniards. It is our business, having driven ott one swarm of 
bloodsuckers, to dispose of — ^using all necessary force to make the disposition 
finaV— those whose greedy and shameless ferocity appears in claiming on grounds 
not merely insufficient but outlandish, profligate and barbaric, the Spanish suc- 
cession to be continued and executed with reckless selfishness. That the Amer- 
icans may make way for the liberty of the inhabitants of our new possessions!, they 
must do as was done in Manila when that city was stormed, the American forces 
driving the Spanish army into the walled city to be prisoners, with one hand, and 
wiping the Filipino horde, that were rabid for plunder and slaughter, into the 
jungles, with the other hand. We had a larger duty of this sort to accomplish, 
and, unfortunately, it has cost blood. Every drop of the blood of our country- 
men so shed seals an everlasting covenant of our dominion over the soil that it 
sanctifies. Hawaii and Porto Rico are absolutely and forever the property of the 
United States as much as Massachusetts, ^orida. New Mexico, California, Oregon 
and Alaska. There are peculiarities about the Philippines that approve more and 
more as we get better acquainted with them the conservative wisdom of the Presi- 
dent, when he declined to take upon himself the responsibility of their final fate^ 
referring the whole matter to the people, and, df course, the Congress, of the United 
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Statety calling for testimony at the ends of the earth to inform the American ooitt* 
mission in Paris, sending proclamations and orders, going to the extreme of eon* 
cession to the Filipinos for the preservation of peace, eyeai sending a dyil oom« 
mission to Manila to avert the conflict apprehended — ^the commissioners arriv- 
ing to find a state of war forced by the petty imitative tyrants of the large island. 

A book in this volume contains the attractive and enlightening matter of the 
Great Discnssion that has taken place in both houses of Congress, on the platforms, 
and in the Press, of the engrossing and momentous question of Expansion — that 
is, the extension of the policy of the farmer fathers of the greater republic of 
more land for the people, to the islands of the great oceans, and from the Arctic 
and north temperate zones far into the tropics, going far beyond American waters^ 
to hold in our hands the treasure islands of Asia — ^that we confront across the 
Pacific — ^the choicest archipelago of the East Indies, richer in natural resources and 
less incumbered by racial miscegenation, than the West Indies. 

The Philippine problem is one of the puzzles of civilization* We have selected 
that which fills the space devoted to the Discussion of Expansion, with consd^i* 
tious impartiality, guided by the desire to give each side its strongest expression, 
and that the whole should be one of the most important and attractive chapters 
ever made up of the history of our country. The list of contributors includes the 
President, and both the living ex-Presidents of the United States^ some of the 
most distinguished and brilliant members of the Senate and House of Bepre* 
sentatives, Andrew Carnegie, Carl Schurz, Henry Watterson and many others 
prominent and influential in public life. There has been no such illustration and 
exhibit as this volume comprises, in its books of the stories of the islands, over 
which half roxmd the world our flag is flying in beauty and victory, resplendent 
onder the southern constellations fluttering in the trade winds, the colors more 
radiant and the stars brighter than ever before. 

The books of our new possessions are as comprehensive as the expanded 
vision that sweeps the whole of the American horizon. 

If this grand Republicanism is Imperialism, make the most of it, for the word 
signifies the expression and consolidation of national power — ^the potentiality of 
the American People. We have so broadened the field of American achievement 
and ambition, that we send our regiments and ships of war both east and west to 
our New Possessions. We have dispatched five thousand of the regular troops 
that our anarchists and sickly sentimentalists go a-weeping about, through the 
Isthmus of Sues by the canal and down the Bed Sea, and the transports that took 
ihua return across the Paoific Leaving one side of our continent they come bade 
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fo the other. What a tremendous object lesson, and how full of encouragement 
for the great and greater hereafter of the nation^the proud imperial Republic of 
the people! We are aa Csesar was once imagined — ^'T)e8triding this world like a 
ColosauSy^' and the pigmies may play around our gigantic legs, if they pleas^ to 
behaye themselves. We are interested alike in the Isthmus of Suez and the 
Isthmus of Darien, in the tawny deserts of one and the blue peaks of the other. 
We must in the interest of self-defense promote the completion of the essential 
waterways of the world, the demand for which becomes obvious when one glances 
at a globe. It is needful to America that the earth may be circumnavigated in 
tropical waters. There is no longer a necessity for ships bound for Asia from 
Europe to go around the Cape of Oood Hope. A map of the American Hemi- 
sphere shows where the one slim streak of earth is to be severed, so that we of 
the nation that fronts on the Atlantic and Pacific may send our navies of peace 
and war from one side of our continental land to the other without the circum- 
navigation of South America. Hence the immediate interest in our book on the 
Isthmian Canals. We do not care whether the Panama or the Nicaraguan Canal 
is first finished. We want one or both. Either would do. 

The Hon. James R. Mann, representative in Congress of a Chicago district^ 
has written a history of the Expansion of the United States, the most compre- 
hensive, thoroughly particular as to records and specific in all that is of national 
interest to the people at large, that has appeared. He prefaces it with these words^ 
when reverting to the history of the consecutive and triumphal extension of our 
boundaries: 

'^e have claimed the independence of our countiy for less than a century 
and a quarter. When Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence 
the extent of the territory claiming freedom xmder it was but little more than 
400,000 square miles in area. Now our national sovereignty extends over nearly 
4,000,000 square miles. Whence has come this increase? How have we acquired 
this territory? What is the history of this wonderful acquisition of national 
domain? ^ 

'The school children of our land are taught with careful exactness the history 
of the discovery by Columbus; of the voyages of the Cabots; of the landing 
of De Soto; of the charter granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh; oi 
the story of the Pilgrim Fathers and their landing at Plymouth Rock; of James- 
town and the early settlements in Virginia; of the discovery and exploration of the 
Hudson River; of the patent of Maryland granted by Charles I. to Lord Baltimore; 
of the founding of the eitj of Providence, in Rhode Island, by Roger WiUiams^ 
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and the Mtflemeiit of Pennflylvaiiia by the Quakers under the lead of VHlIiam 
Penn, and their gentle amity with the Indiana. 

'^Teiy school hiatoiy is full of information concerning the settlement and 
growth of the colonies which became the thirteen original States. We are all 
familiar with the story of the war of the Revolution. We haye all recited the 
speech of Patrick Henry. We talk glibly about the principles declared by the 
Declaration of Independence and the proTisions of the National Constitution. But 
what about the history of the growth of our country from an area of 400,000 
to 4,000,000 square imles? And yet there is no more fascinating story in the 
world^s histoqr* 

^The litQe strip of territory along the Atlantic Ocean, with its sparse settle- 
m^iti^ nowhere reaching the Oulf of Mexico, only touching the system of the 
Oreat Lakes^ and barely crossing the Allegheny Mountains, has now expanded 
until it reaches from ocean to ocean, from the Oreat Lakes to the Oulf of Mexico; 
until it has added to its charmed domain the great coast line of the Northern 
Pacific Ocean and the Islands of HawaiL** 

We commend this book of the glorious growth of our country, as one that 
ahould be in an the libraries and all the schools. It is the true and full story 
of the expanaon of the nation and fitly crowns the Majestic Edifice of American 
Histoiy* 
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BOOK I 



PORTO RICO. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



During the progress of our war with Spain, the people of the United States^ 
studying the military and naval, situations, and giving critical attention to the 
movements of our fleets and armies, were well informed of the advantages of 
Porto Rico. If Spain had not been an incapable country, if her battleships and 
squadrons of gunboats and torpedo destroyers had been what they were believed 
in Europe to be, a match for our own warships and boats, Porto Bico was placed > 
so as to have been an advantageous basis of operations for the Spanish fleet;* 
and if the Spaniards had been in condition to cross the Atlantic in force, thit^ 
eastward island would have served the purpose of defending the West India 
waters and possessions of Spain, at the same time threatening our shores. Ift 
turned out that the degeneracy of Spanish administration had been as disastrously 
operative in the navy as the army, that the battleships were not ready in machinery 
or armament; though held to be superior to our own of the same class, were 
deficient. Spain never seriously disputed with us the mastery of the seas. This 
was a weakness that allowed the Spaniards no chance for successful defense of her 
islands. Porto Eico and Cuba were lost, unless our extemporized army could be 
used up by the rains and the fevers, and the acclimated Spaniards enabled to hold 
out in their intrenchments, fed out of the marvelously fertile soil, until the con- 
tinental monarchies should call for a suspension of hostilities on our part under: 
the menace of coalition against us. We were influenced by consideration for inter- 
national opinion and regard for our own contracted conservatism as to interference 
abroad, and the philanthropic eloquence so exuberant in our public life, to promise 
a miracle of unselfishness in our purposes so far as Cuba was concerned. The 
Cuban annexationists were complacent under the proclamations to which they 
did not entirely subscribe, because they had confidence in the attraction of our 
bulk, the interest of Cuba to be under our wing, as a protected proraice if in: 
no other relation, and the geographical proprieties, so that if the Spanish yoke 
was removed the island gifted alike with natural riches and beauties, would be 
ours by the irrepressible genius of Americanism. Still we agreed the CubanSi 
not the New York Junta in particular exclusively, but the Cuban people at leige^ 

should have the option of independence; and we must make our promise good.. 

85 
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Senator Hoar says there is no necessity that we should marry any of the nnforta- 
nate daughters of Spain that have been abnsed by their mother, but it is quite 
oertain if any of the girls come to our house as Naomi to that of Boas and say 
they are going with us and be of our people and mean to stay and be of our 
household, we will not drive them away, but allow them to find places of repose 
and take for their own use reasonable measures of barley. We shall also instruct 
the reapers in our harvest fields to leave heads of grain for them to glean and 
deny them not the comforts of hospitality, even apples, as well as barley, as we 
understand the obligations of friendship in the north temperate zone. 

Before coming into possession of Porto Bioo, ceded to us by Spain, we made 
no promises to her people and consented to no conditions of limitation of our 
sovereign rights. The island is as much ours as the Louisiana purchase was when 
we paid for it, or as Alaska and Arizona are ours. And it is gratifying to note 
that very few congressmen have wept in public over the imperialism of our 
acceptance of the ripe fruit that fell in our way as we walked under the tree. It 
la settled even if there are statesmen who fed that we have again fractured the 
Constitution of the United States, and fatally fastened ourselves to an island out 
of sight of our continental shore that Porto Bico is and shall remain our very 
own. We have got her and we will keep her. The island is. the best in many 
ways in the West Indies, though not as large as Cuba or as high as HaytL It 
is wholesome and of good report, and, with a naval station there worthy of our 
Sea-Power, we shall have an advanced post beyond Bermuda that hostile fleets^ 
if any should ever move this way meaning to do us harm, will not venture to 
pass by. As to contiguity, those pleasant Danish islands, always for sale, are in 
the neighborhood. The fact is suggestive that ten cents apiece paid by the Amer-. 
ican people would capture those gems of the ocean. The people of Porto Bioo 
are of mixed races^ and it is probable it will take them some time to assimilate 
Americanism even under the weighty expression of military authority. The deal* 
Ings of the people of Porto Bico have been rather with Europeans than with 
ourselves. They will, we hope, and we base expectation founded upon ordinary 
human experience, trust, they will grow fonder of us as they find us out. It is an * 
important point in our duty to make them fed at home under our flag and to 
soothe them if we observe restlessness in their manner when the novdty of being 
free Americans ceases to have an impresove fascination. Some of them may 
Chink reading certain interpretations by doquent men of our Constitution, that it 
is a part of the contract implied when we took them in charge that they are to 
soon have a call to be heard in our general government We have firmly but kindly 
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to make known to them that they are mistaken. However, we have confidence 
they win be reasonable and ''consent' to be governed without seeking trouble along 
lines of theory, promulgated in a spirit of benevolence by some of our eminent 
men in behalf of the Filipinos when they assaulted the American lines at Manila. 
We would advise friends in the colonies not to place a great deal of reliance upon 
the emotional element of patriotic gentlemen whose information is deficient^ being 
radically erroneous. The people of Porto Rico, we are sure, will contentedly remain 
with us, partake of the bounty of our good will, consent to the investment of 
our capital in the improvement of the island, and be taught by us that they have 
not alienated but gained by our expansion including them in a liberal sense in the 
rights of man and an excellent opportunity of generous guidance in the better 
ways and means, in the language of the Declaration of Independence, for 'Hbe 
pursuit of happiness.*^ 
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CHAPTER L 

THE CONQUEST OP POBTO BICO. 

The Idand Is Oun Tl^tliout the Annoyance of the Wolves and Wildcats of Philip- 
pine Politics — ^Porto Bico Detennined Upon as a Second ObjectiTe Point 
in the War with Spain in the Western Hemisphere — Correspondence Be- 
tween General Miles and the War Department Belative to the Porto Bican 
Campaign — ^Long to Sampson — ^The I^ident Interposes, and Sampson and 
Miles Are Satii^ed — ^Miles Leads the Campaign, and It P^gresses Smoothly 
with Little" 



Porto Bico has the adyantage of being a part of the United States without 
terms or conditions of any sort It is emphatically onr New Possession, for the 
Hawaiian Islands haye practically been ours for a long time, onr commerce being 
dominant and our influence paramount. They are indebted for civilization to our 
merchants and misdonariesi, and European vices to our whalers and other traders 
and explorers. Porto Bico has long been the example of the colonial system of 
Spain best bearing scrutiny of impartial inquiry, and the critical assaults of the 
hostile. The island is too small and too well provided with roads to be the chosen 
field of such insurgents as the Spanish government produces; and in the absence of 
the warfare of ambuscade, massacre and desolation by fire, fashionable in the 
struggles of the children of Spain for freedom from the deadly embrace of their 
mother country, its history has been comparatively tame, and the people in a 
modest way exceptionally prosperous. 

The second article of our treaty of peace with Spain opens with the line 
^pain cedes to the United States the Island of Porto Bico.'' It is plainly^ 
simply and satisfactorily ours by conquest^ and the people have no bands of firebugs^ * 
or shadowy armies of haunting phantoms in the shrubbery, attempting or threaten^ 
ing the assassination of American soldiers in the name of liberty and savage pride 
of self-government There is no army of professed patriots who have been organ- 
izing famine with firebrand and chopping-knife, to appear in the field when the 
war is over with a pay-roll and refuse to disband until with imported money 
they are paid for their sufferings in securing home rule by burning houses and 
cane and tobacco. The Porto Bicans have no leader of rebellion, who has been 
exiled with a check-book and bank account, and returned after the Spanish power 
Has been broken by Americani^ to assume authority over the liberators and shoot 
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at^tli^m from jmigles, because they landed to emancipate an endayed people, with- 
out fonnally asking the slaves if the sacred soil could be used to OTcrpower their 
merciless masters. The wolves and wildcats of Philippine politics have not ap- 
peared in the underbrush of Porto Bico. 

Contrary to the teaching and the examples of the Cubans and the Filipinos^ 
the Porto Ricans do not ask to be paid for heroism in destroying the industries 
. of their native soil, before permitting themselves to make a b^;inning of restor* 
ing sugar and tobacco culture. In Cuba the Spaniards had no objection to sugar- 
making and to growing and curing the tobacco of the golden leaves. But grind- 
ing cane was an abomination in the sight of Gomez of Hayti, who sought freedom 
by the San Domingo method. The fashion is hardly fixed in regard to the culti- 
vation of the land in Cuba as the excitement of a people, just freed from Spanish 
supervision, has not subsided. The Cuban armies will no doubt tolerate occa- 
sional manifestations of manhood at work on the rich soil and under the radiant 
sky of their island. In the Philippines they have a leadership that forbids toil 
in the fields while there are trenches to dig from which to fire upon the victors 
over the Spaniards. The next' time we put forth our handst, and find in them 
an archipelago, we will know from experience that the way to establish peace ia to 
allow no room for doubt that we are going to stay and be the ruling race. It makes 
the people of Spanish association and mixed blood uneasy to confront uncertainty. 
' However, we have kept the faith both in Cuba and Luzon in a military occupation 
with a view to redeem the promise of the establishment of a ^stable government;* 
and we are in honor bound to keep the peace if we have to fight for it, and to 
provide for the liberty of the people on the lands we have won by the swordy.if 
we have to dust insurgents out of the way and apply the stem medicine of 
dirapneL 

The Cuban republic under a New York Junta is one fake, and the Luzon 
government of Aguinaldo is another. . The latter is no doubt held by the ignorant 
people, he calls '^his,'' and we have a school of statesmen who regard them aa 
his belongings and the only people, and that he is the hero who conquered tho 
Spaniards at Manila to be dispossessed of the fruits of his valor and conduct 
by the Americans intruding themselves upon a free people and preventing thdr 
development in the science and arts of self-government, where one man rules six 
minions, using a dainty, dandy cane as a scepter and keeping out of danger^ 
because his life is too valuable to risk where bullets fly. 

As Porto Bico was the most eastern of the West Indian possessions of Spain 
and of fair sanitary reputation and a thousand miles nearer the Spanish peninsula 
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fkan HtTtna, theie was much specalation as to the propriety of the United Statai 
trmy and na^y striking there first; and as our superiority in sea power developed 
from day to day, the consideration of a campaign in the eastern island became more 
serious, but there was encountered the fine fury of the Cuban Libre crusaders, 
who thought war could not exist unless Havana was bombarded. The marble 
walls of Congress rang with cries of contempt for persons afraid of a rainy 
season; and as for yellow fever — ^no one need fear it who had been acclimated 
in our camps and heard the furious eloquence of our champions of freedom. The 
Major-General commanding had regard for tropical rains and fevers and wanted 
to spend the summer in working up a great army with which Havana was to 
be taken after the rains had passed and the fever was over, but the public impa- 
tience and the presidential judgment were not in agreement 

It was resolved to strike a blow as soon as the sea was cleared of Spaniards 
and the regular army ready to lead the attack. The first serious thought wo 
to land in Cuba on the northwestern coast, about as far west of Havana as the 
English landing in 1762 was east of that capitaL The proposed Mariel landing 
meant that we should attack the Spaniards where they were strongest and the 
deadly climate was at its worst; that we should be pitted against tropical rains, 
the yellow fever, scarcity of water, and committed to force roads easily defended, 
nkhile Blanco got together an army of eighty thousand effectives and more than 
a hundred and fifty field pieces. It was resolved to shift the scene of the first 
aggressive activity to the southern coast of Cuba, but not so far east as Santiago; 
It fell to General Shafter to be designated for this command. The Major-Qeneral 
commanding the army was fertile in plans of campaign, and had perfected one 
for each of three of the cardinal points of Cuba — ^North-west, South-west and 
North-east, and Porto Bico. The necessity of Admiral Cervera to obtain coal 
and his fear of American fieets took him to Santiago, where, if he had realized 
how widespread were the squadrons active in the blockade, and that the Sonth 
coast was tolerably dear he would have made for Cienfuegos and been there 
in touch with Havana by raiL 

Commodore Schley did not understand that Cervera could be so short of 
coal and so shy of combat that he had to go to the prison of the Santiago harbor 
to give himself a lease of life, and, as he was approved at the time by Sampson, 
the Commodore discredited for a few days the story of the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago, believing it was unreasonable and was disposed to act as if Cervera bad 
coal and was equipped for disturbing our calculations of movement Cervera 
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at Santiago carried the American army and fleet there, and the first stroke turned 
out the decisiye blow. 

At Washington there were two campaigns in view — the one on the sonth coast 
shifted to Santiago by Cerrera, called No. 1, and the one for Porto Rico, known 
as No. 2. The Major-General commanding of course anticipated taking charge 
of our most considerable army and there was a natural idea that the objectiTe 
point of the principal force would be Havana. He was told by friends when 
he did not go promptly to the front with the southern shore movement that he 
was making the mistake of his life, and urged to go. 

This warning happened to begin at the house of the Secreta^ of War, and 
was given by the Adjutant-General. General ^liles thought it would not be 
according to the correct estimate of the dignity of his commanding pontion to 
leave direct contact with the mighty army gathered, and go with a detachment 
not exceeding seven per cent of the whole; and he made the error of not heading 
the Santiago expedition in person. 

On the 26th of April General Miles wrote the Secretary of War that it was 
of '^the highest importance'' that the troops called for by the President might 
be disciplined for field service with the least delay, and he said they ^ought to be 
in camp approximately sixty days in their States, as so many of the States have 
made no provision for their State militia, and not one is fully equipped for field 
service. * * * This preliminary work should be done before the troops leave 
their States. While this is being done, the general officers and staff officers can 
be appointed and properly instructed, large camps of instruction can be judicioualj 
selected, ground rented, and stores collected. At the end of sixty days the rq^i- 
ments, batteries and troops can be brigaded and formed into divisions and corpa^ 
and proper commanding generals assigned, and this great force may be propeilj 
equipped, molded and organized into an effective army, with the least poasiUe 
delay.** 

Thus it appears the earliest purpose at military headquarters was to fight it 
out on this line, taking all summer. On the 18th of April General Miles wrote: 

'7t is extremely hazardous, and 1 think it would be injudicious to pat an 
army on that island at this season of the year, as it would undoubtedly be deci* 
mated by the deadly disease, to say nothing of having to cope with some 80,0(jp 
troops, the remnant of 214,000, that have become acclimated, and that are equipped 
with 183 guns." He added: 'There is still time, if this is favorably considexed, to 
put a small force of regular troops, numbering approximately 18,000 men, im 
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healthful ciimpB until such time as they can be used on the Island of Cuba with 
safetj.'' 

But it was not within the contemplation of the Major-General commanding 
to put himself at the head of this ''small force.** 

The following letter shows that General Miles desired to be in the first expedi- 
tion off for the fateful adyenture: 

Headquarters of the Army, 
Tampa^ Fla., June 5, 1898. 
The Secretary of War, Washington, D. C: 

This expedition has been delayed through no fault of any one connected 
with it It contains the principal part of the army» which, for intelligence and 
efficiency, is not excelled by any body of troops on earth. It contains fourteen 
of the best conditioned regiments of Tolunteers, the last of which arrived this 
morning. Yet these have never been under fire. Between 30 and 40 per cent are 
undrilled, and in one regiment over 300 men had never fired a gun. I request 
ample protection at all times for this command by the navy. [This was changed 
by inserting the words '^at sea.''] This enterprise is so important that I desire 
to go with this army corps, or to immediately organize another and go with it 
to join this and capture position No. 2. Now that the military is about to be 
used, I believe that it should be continued with every energy, making the most 
judicious disposition of it to accomplish the desired result MILES, 

Major-Oeneral Commandinsr Army. 



Washington, D. C, June 6, 1898, 2:35 P. IL 
Major-General Hiles, Tampa, Fla.: 

The President wants to know the earliest moment you can have an expedi- 
tionary force ready to go to Porto Bico large enough to take and hold island 
without the force under General Shafter. 

B. A. ALGEB, Secretary of War. 



Tampa, Fla., June 6, 1898. 

(Eeceived 8:27 P. M.) 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C: 

Believe such a force can be ready as soon as sufficient transports could be 

gathered for (undutiful)* 23,000 volunteers. Will inform you definitely as soon 

as reports can be received as to exact condition of regiments and batteries. This 

corps has been organized and equipped in part for that purpose, and I believe 



•Cipher word '*undatlful,'* interpreted 23,000, should have heen SO.OOO. See tolegraas 
June 11 from General MUea. 
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it sufficient I offer the following merely as a suggestion: To leaTe No. i safely 
guarded. This corps, with the combined assistance of the Navy, to take No. 8 
first before it can be re-enforced. In order to make sure of this, haye it followed 
by (unbearable)t 22,000 additional Tolunteers as quickly as transportation can 
be secured, utilizing what transports are now engaged, any prize steamers now 
at Key West, and any Atlantic auziliaiy cruisers that can be spared by the Navy. 
Such a force ought to sail in ten days. Leaying sufficient force to hold No. 2, the 
capture of No. 1 can then be easily accomplished and the troops then landed at 
any point that might be thought adyisable. MILES, 

Major-General Commanding Army. 






1 



War Departqient, June 6, 1898. 
Major-General Miles, Tampa, Fla.: ^ 

The President says no. He urges the utmost haste in departure of* No. 1, 
and also of No. 2, as indicated by you, but that No. 1 must be taken first 

B. A. ALOEB, Secretary of War. 
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Adjutant-General's Office, 
Washington, June 7, 1898, 10 P. ML 
Major-General Miles, Tampa, Fla.: 

As you report tiiat an expedition to Porto Bico (with 23,000 troops) can be 
ready in ten days, you are directed to assemble such troops at once for the purpose. 
The transports wiU be ready for you in ten days or sooner, if you can be ready. 
Acknowledge receipt 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

H. C. COBBIN^ Adjutant-GeneraL 






t 






It was tmderstood at the war office that General Miles cared espeeiaUy im 
handle the Porto Bican expedition. June 26th the Secretary of War wrote the 
Major-General commandi 



''By direction of the President an expedition will be organized with the least 
possible delay, under the immediate command of Major-General Brooke, United. 
States Army, consisting of three divisions taken from the troops best equipped in 
the First and Third Army Corps and two divisions from the Fourth Army Corps, 
for movement and operation against the enemy in Cuba and Porto Bico. The 
command under Major-General Shafter, or such part thereof as can be spared from 
the work now in hand, will join the foregoing expedition, and yon will com- 
mand the forces thus united in person.*^ 

tClpber word "unbearable,** Interpreted 22.000, sbould bave been I0,00tl 
Na 1 is SantUgo; Na X Porto Riea 
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; This answers a great xnany questions and clears the scene of foggy imputa- 
tions. Whether it was the fault of General Miles that he was not at the head in 
person of the ^'small force'' that was before Santiago^ it was not his fortune to 
have that distinction. He was conducting a carefully planned and highly suc- 
cessful campaign in Porto Bico when the war closed and the energies of military 
commanders were directed to other forms of combativenesa. 
May 3d Secretaiy Long telegraphed Admiral Sampson: 

Washington^ May 3, 1898. 
Sampson, Key West, Fla.: 

No large army movement can take place for a fortnight, and no small one 

will until after we know the whereabouts of the four Spanish armored cruisers 

and destroyers. If their objective is Porto Bico they should arrive about May 8, 

and immediately action against them and San Juan is then authorized. In such 

case the Flying Squadron would re-enforce yoiL LONQ. 



Washington, May 5, 1898. 
Sampson (care United States Consul), 

Cape Haitien, Haiti: 

Do not risk so crippling your vessels against fortifications as to prevent from 

soon afterward successfully fighting the Spanish fleet, composed of Pelayo, 

Carlos v., Yizcaya, Oqucndo, Colon, Teresa, and four torpedo-boat destroyers if 

they should appear on this side. LONQ. 

May 6th this ^^confidential" dispatch was sent Sampson by Long: 

^Sir: Beferring to the Department's confidential instruction of the 6th of 
April, and (others) you are informed that the Department has not intended to 
restrict your operations in the West Indies, except in regard to the blockade of 
certain portions of Cuba and in the exposure of your vessels to the fire of heavy 
guns mounted on shore which are not protecting or assisting formidable Spanish 
ships. 

'The Department is perfectly willing that you should expose your ships to 
the heaviest guns of land batteries if, in your opinion, there are Spai^sh vessels of 
sufficient military importance protected by these guns to make an attack advisable, 
your chief aim being for the present the destruction of the enemy's principal 
vesseli. 

''The Department writes this letter because it has been intimated by civilians, 
and it is believed by officers of rank serving under you, that you are not per- 
mitted to take the offensive even against small land batteries, and that you must 
w-ait to be fired upon before making an aggressive movement against any port^ 
no matter how poorly fortified.'' 

Admiral Sampson found there were no Spanish warships at San Juan, Porto 
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Bico, and April 18th ''determined io attack the batteries defending the por^ in 
order to develop their positions and strength^ and then^ without waiting to reduce 
the city or subject it to a regular bombardment — ^which would require due notice- 
turn to the westward. 

''Our progress had been so much slower than I had reason to anticipate, from 
Key West to Porto Rico, owing to the frequent breakdowns of the two moniton^ 
which made it necessary to tow them both the whole distance, and also to the 
disabled condition of the Indiana, that eight days had been consumed instead 
of five, as I had estimated. 

"I commenced the attack as soon as it was good daylight This lasted about 
three hours, when the signal was made to discontinue the firing. At Cape Haytien 
I received word from the Department that the Spanish vessels had been siglited 
oft Curacao on the 14th instant and directed me to return with all dispatch ta 
Key West" 

Captain Evans of the Iowa reported injuries to his ship, one by a shot from 
the enemy and one by the shock of his own firing: 

"One shell, 6-inch or 8-inch, exploded in the skid frames, port side, abreast 
the after 8-inch turret. The fragments of this shell wounded three men, passed 
through the sailing launch, and made several holes in the stanchions, ventQaton^ 
galley funnels, and other deck fittings. One of the fragments probably struck the 
6-pounder cage mount on the starboard after side of the forward bridge breaks 
ing and jamming the training securing bolt and also jamming the gun pivot 

"Other fragments of this shell did considerable injury to the joiner work 
on the bridge. 

"Another shell or shrapnel exploded above the boat skids on the starboard 
side and infiicted trifling wounds upon the escape pipes, smokestacks, ete. 

"The injuries above summarized are indicated in detail on an accompanying 
sheet, appended and marked A. 

"In firing the last round from the after 12-inch turret^ at about 15* on the 
starboard quarter, the following injury to the hull was inflicted by the blast of 
the dischaixa: 

"The deck planking on the starboard quarter is badly pitted by the uneon- 
eumed powder prisms. Some of these pits are two inches deep, an evidence that 
the gun docs not properly consume its powder charge. 

"The hatch plate, newly fitted at the New York Navy-Tard in December 
last, was torn from its bolts and thrown back toward the gun, clear of the hatch. 
Two of the holding-down bolts were broken and several of the lugs on the plate 
cracked. The plate is very slightly twisted. 

"The deck beams, frames 82 and 83, abreast the cabin skylight hatch,' star- 
board side, have been sprung and are out of line in the transversa sense; 
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'The bulkhead about the cabin doon between frames 79 and 83, atarboaid 
tidfl^ 18 torn from its hangers on the beams, the riyets being sheared. 

'The deck over the after torpedo room is not sufficiently strong, and the 
bkst of the 12-inch gun, when trained forward, made sufficient play to the deck 
to break the hangers hanging the training-trolley circle of the starboard torpedo 
tube. This is the second occasion upon which this accident has occurred. 

'The blast of the forward 12-inch gun smashed the partition forming the 
captain's sleeping room in the pilot house.^ 

Admiral Sampson did not furnish the aid General Miles wanted in his Porto 
Bico moyement, and Miles requested "positive orders be given to the navy to 
cover the landing of ten thousand troops on the Island of Porto Rico without 
delay." Here the President interposed with this conclusive dispatch: 

Executive Mansion, Washington, July 20, 1898. 
Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir: I hand you a dispatch just received from General Miles. It is evident 
to me from this dispatch that Admiral Sampson is not proposing to furnish such 
assistance as I have heretofore directed. He should send enough ships, and strong 
enough, as will enable General Miles to land his troops in safety at Point Fkjardo, 
Cape San Juan, and to remain so long as their assistance is needed. 

General Wilson has already sailed from Charleston, with orders to proceed 
to Point Fajardo. If your convoy is delayed he will reach Point Fajardo without 
any protection whatever, which must not be permitted. . Wilson cannot be 
reached by wire. He has no guns on his ships. The Secretary of War says 
that Genml Wilson is due to arrive at Point Fajardo in three or four daya. 
Prompt action should be taken to give General Wilson protection on his arrival 
there. It seems to me a cruiser or battle ship, or botl^ should be detailed for 
this duty. 

Please see that the necessary orders are issued at once. 

WILLIAM M'KINLET. 

11 M., Wednesday, July 20, 1898. 



is in many ways a dispatch to be commended. The snarl was straightened 
eut swiftly — Sampson and Miles satisfied. 

The conquest of Porto Bico progressed smoothly with little loss, thougb the 
Spaniards were in considerable force. The Peace Protocol came just in time 
to prevent a severe struggle, and our troops were charmed to see the welcome 
the people gave the Flag of the United States and delighted with the opening 
of numerous schools in the towns and many evidences of cultivation and good 
wHL Porto Bico is one of the gems of the set. 
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Size of Island in Comparison and in Figures — Comparison of the Island with 
Cuba — ^Porto Ricans a Better Class of People tluoi Are the Cubans — Island 
Has Not Suffered from Spanish Rule as Much as Has Cuba — One of the 
Fairest Gems of the Ocean — ^American Flag Raised Over the Island Amid 
the Cheering of the People — Revenue and Expenses of the Island Govern- 
ment — ^Island Rich in Costly Native Woods — ^Home of the Tropical Fruits- 
Scarcity of Wild Animal Life, but Pestiferous Insects are Plentiful — ^Rich 
in if inerals— Extensive Commerce with the Great Nations— Coffee, Sugar 
and Tobacco Leading Products and Exports — ^Healthiest Climate in the 
Antilles — ^In Density of Population Ranks First in the West Indies — ^Ex- 
tracts from United States Military Notes — Soil and Climate — ^Wet and Diy 
Seasons — ^Breezes, Winds and Hurricanes — Principal Mountain, River and 
Harbor — Cities and Towns — ^Highways and Railroads — ^Interesting Features 
of San Jnan, the Capital and IVincipal City. 

Porto Rico is not quite as large as Connecticut, but larger than the States of Del- 
aware and Rhode Island. The climate of the island is delightful, and its soil exceed- 
ingly rich. In natural resources it is of surpassing opulence. The length of the 
island is about one hundred miles, and its breadth thirty-five, the general figure of 
it being like the head of a sperm whale. The range of mountains is from east to 
west, and nearly centraL The prevalent winds are from the northwest^ and the 
rainfall is much heavier on the northern shores and mountain slopes than on the 
southern. The height of the ridge is on the average close to 1,500 feet, one bold 
peak, the Anvil, being 3,600 feet high. The rainy north and the droughty south, 
with the lift of the land from the low shores to the central slopes and rugged deva-, 
tions, under the tropical sun, with the influence of the great oceans east, south and 
north, and the multitude of western and southern islands, give unusual and charm- 
ing variety in temperature. Porto Rico is, by the American people, even more than 
the Spaniards, associated with Cuba. But it is less than a tenth of Cuban propox^ ' 
tions. Porto Rico has 3,600 square miles to Cuba's 42,000, but a much greater 
proportion of Porto Rico than of Cuba is cultivated. Less than onendxteenth of 
the area of Cuba has been improved, and while her population is but 1,600,000, ae- 
cording to the latest census, and is not so much now, Porto Rico, with less than a 
tenth of the land o£ Cuba, has half the number of inhabitants. Largely Porto 
Rico is peopled by a better class than the mass of the Cubans. Cuba is wretchedly 
provided with roads, one of the reasons why the Spaniards were incapable of putting 
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down insoneetioiis. If they had expended a iair proportion of the reyenues de- 
rived from the flourishing plantations and the monopolies of Spanish favoritisms 
that bnilt upBarcdona and enriched Captain-GeDerals^and in less degree other public 
serrantSy the rebellions would have been put down. The Spanish armies in Cuba, 
however, were rather managed for ofScial speculation and peculation, were more 
promenaders than in military enterprise and the stern business of war. With 
Weyler for an opponent, Gomez, as a guerilla, could have dragged on a series of 
akirmishes indefinitely. The stoiy of the alleged war in Cuba between the Span- 
iards and the Cubans was on both sides falsified, and the American people deceived. 
Porto Bico does not seem to have appealed so strongly to the cupidity of the Span- 
iards aa Cuba did, and to have been governed with less brutality. The consequence 
is there has not been a serious insurrection in the smaller island for seventy years, 
and it falls into our possession without the impoverishment and demoralization of 
the devastation of war — one of the fairest gems of the ocean. 

It was October 18th that the American flag was raised over San Juan. The fol- 
lowing dispatch is the official record: 

"San Juan, Porto Bico, Oct 18.— Secretary of War, Washington, D. C: Flags 
have been raised on public buildiugs and forts in this city and saluted with national 
salutes. The occupation of the island is now complete. 

"BBOOKE, Chairman.'' 

On the morning of the 18th, the 11th regulai infantry with two batteries of the 
5th artillery landed. The latter proceeded to the forts, while the infantry lined 
up on the docks. It was a holiday for San Juan and there were many people in the 
streets. Bear- Admiral Schley and General Gordon, accompanied by their staffs, 
proceeded to the palace in carriages. The 11th infantry regiment and band with 
Troop H, of the 6th United States cavalry then marched through the streets and 
formed in the square opposite the palace. 

At 11:40 a. m.. General Brooke, Admiral Schley and General Gordon, the United 
States evacuation commissioners, came out of the palace with many naval officers 
and formed on the right side of the square. The streets behind the soldiers were 
thronged with townspeople, who stood waiting in dead silence. 

At last the city clock struck 12, and the crowds, almost breathless and with eyes 
fixed upon the flagpole, watched for developments. At the sound of the first gun 
from Fort Morro, Major Dean and Lieutenant Castle, of General Brooke's staff, 
hoisted the stars and stripes, while the band played ^^The Star Spangled Banner.'' 
All heads were bared and the crowds cheered. Fort Morro, Fort San Cristobal and 
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the United States revenne catter Uaimiiigy lying in the harbor^ fired twenty-one 
gnns each. 

Senor Munoz Bivera, who was president of the recent antonomiat council of aee- 
retariesy and other official of the late insnlar goyemment were present at the pro- 
ceedings. Many American flags were displayed. 

Acknowledgment has been made of the better condition of Porto Bico than ot 
Cuba, but the trail of the serpent of colonial Spanish government appean^ iCr. 
Alfred Solomon writes in the Independent: 

''The internal administration of the island disposes of a budget of about $3^3009- 
000, and is a woeful example of corrupt officialism. Of this sum only about $650,000 
u expended in the island, the remainder being applied to payment of interest on 
public debt, salaries of Spanish officials, army, navy, and other extra-insular ex- 
penditures. But the whole of the revenue is collected in the island.** 

An article of great value by Eugene Deland, appeared in the Chatauquan jof 
September, on the characteristics of Porto Bico, and we present an extract, showing 
its admirable distinction of accurate information well set forth: 

The mountain slopes are covered with valuable timbers, cabinet and dye-wooda^ 
including mahogany, walnut, lignum vitae, ebony, and logwood, and various medic- 
inal plants. Here, too, is the favorite zone of the cofFee tree, which thrives best one 
thousand feet above sea level. The valleys and plains produce rich harvests of sugar- 
cane and tobacco. The amount of sugar yielded by a given area is said to be greater 
than in any other West Indian island. Bice, of the mountain variety and grown 
without flooding, flourishes almost any place and is a staple food of the laboring 
classes. In addition to these products cotton and maize are commonly cultivated, 
and yams, plantains, oranges, bananas, cocoanuts, pineapples, and almost every other 
tropical fruit are grown in abundance. Among indigenous plants are several noted 
for their beautiful blossoms. Among these are the coccoloba, which grows mainly 
along the coasts and is distinguished by its large, yard-long purple spikes, and a 
talauma, with magnificent, ororous, white flowen. 

''Of wild animal life Porto Bico has little. No poisonous serpents are found, 
but pestiferous insects, such as tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions, ticks, fieas, and 
mosquitos, supply this deficiency in a measure. All sorts of domestic animals ax« 
raised, and the excellent pasture-lands support large herds of cattle for export and 
home consumption, and ponies, whose superiority is recognized throughout the West 
Indies. 

The mineral wealth of the island is undeveloped, but traces of gold, copper, iron. 
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lead, and coal are found. Salt is procured in considerable quantities from the lakes. 
^Porto Bico carries on an extensive commerce, cliiefly with Spain, the United 
States, Cuba, Germany, Great Britain, and France. In 1895 the yolume of its trade 
was one-half greater than that of the larger British colony — Jamaica. The United 
States ranks second in amount of trade with the island. During the four years from 
1893-96 Spain's trade with the colony averaged $11,402,888 annually, and the United 
States, $5,028,544. The total value of Porto Bican exports for 1896 was $18,341,- 
430, and of imports, $18,282,690, making a total of $36,624,120, which was an 
exce» over any previous year. The exports consist almost entirely of agricultural 
products. In 1895 coffee comprised about sixty per cent, and sugar about twenty- 
eight per cent of their value; leaf tobacco, molasses, and honey came next Maiie, 
hides, fruits, nuts, and distilled spirits are also sent out in considerable quantities. 
Over one-half of the coffee exported goes to Spain and Cuba, as does most of the to- 
bacco, which is said to be used in making the finest Havana cigars; the sugar and 
molasses are, for the most part, sent to the United States. Among imports, manu- 
factured articles do not greatly exceed . agriculturaL Bice, fish, meat and lard, 
flour, and manufactured tobacco are the principal ones. Customs duties furnish 
about two-thirds of the Porto Bican revenue, which has for several years yielded 
greater returns to Spain than that of Cuba. 

'The climate of Porto Bico is considered the healthiest in the Antilles. The 
heat is considerably less than at Santiago de Cuba, a degree and a half farther north. 
The thermometer seldom goes above 90 degrees. Pure water is readily obtained in 
most of the island. Tellow fever seldom occurs, and never away from the coast The 
rainy season begins the first of June and ends the last of December, but the heavy 
downpours do not come on until about August 1st 

**la density of population also this island ranks first among the West Indies, 
having half as many inhabitants as Cuba, more than eleven times as large. Of its 
807,000 people, 326,000 are colored and many of the others of mixed blood. They 
differ little from other Spanish-Americans, being fond of ease, courteous, and hot- 
pitable, and, as in other Spanish countries, the common people are illiterate, publie 
education having been grievously neglected. The natives are the agriculturists of 
the country,- and are a majority in the interior, while the Spaniards, who control 
business and commerce, are found mainly in the towns and dtiea. 

The numerous good harbors have naturally dotted the seaboard with dtiea 
and towns of greater or less commerdal importance. San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguei^ 
Aguadilla, Arecibo and Fajardo all carry on extensive trade. Intercourse between 
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coast towns is readily had by water, but is to be facilitated by a railroad aroiiDd 
the island, of which 137 miles have been built and 170 miles more projected. The - 
public highways of the island are in better condition than one might expect Ac» 
cording to a recent report of United States Consul Stewart, of San Juan, there are 
about one hundred and fifty miles of good road. The best of thiis is the military high- 
way connecting Ponce oh the southern coast with San Juan on the northern. This is 
a macadamized road, so excellently built and so well kept up that a recent traveler 
in the island says a bicycle corps could go over it without dismounting. Whether 
it is solid enough to stand the transportation of artillery and heavy army trains we 
shall soon know. Of telegraph lines Porto Bico has four hundred and seventy 
miles, and two cables connect it with the outside world,, one running from Ponce and 
the other from San Juan.'' 

Hr. Alfred Solomon, already quoted as an instructive contributor to the Inde- 
pendent, writes: 

'The population of Porto Rico, some 800,000, is essentially agricultural. A . 
varied climate, sultry in the lowlands, refreshing and invigorating in the mountain 
ranges, makes possible the cultivation of almost every variety of known crop— sugar, . 
tobacco, coffee, annatto, maze, cotton and ginger are extensively grown; but there axe 
still thousands of acres of virgin lands awaiting the capitalist Tropical fmiis 
flourish in abundance, and the sugar-pine is well known in our market, where it 
brings a higher price than any other pine imported. Hardwood and fancy cabinet 
wood trees fill the forests, and await the woodman's ax. Among these are some 
specimens of unexampled beauty, notably a tree, the wood of which, when polished, 
resembles veined marble, and another, rivaling in beauty the feathers in a peacock'a 
tail. Precious metals abound, although systematic effort has never been directed 
to the locating of paying veins. Rivers and rivulets are plenty, and water-power 
is abundant; and the regime should see the installation of power plants and dectiic 
lighting all over the island, within a short time after occupation. On the lowlanda^ 
large tracts of pasturage under guinea grass and malojilla feed thousands of deek 
cattle, but, as an article of food, mutton is almost unknown. The native pony, 
small, wiry and untirable, has a world-wide reputation, and for long jourpeys ia 
unequaled, possessing a gait, as they say in the island, like an arm-chair. 

'Terhaps a third of the population of the island is of African descent; bat, 
strangely enough, the colored people are only to be found on the coast, and are 
the fishermen, boatmen and laborers of the seaports. The cultivation of the cropa 
is entirely in the hands of the jibaro, or peasant, who is seldom of direei Spanish 
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descent, while the financiering and exportation is conducted ahnost entirely by 
peninsulares, or Spanish-born colonists, who monopolize every branch of commerce 
to the exclusion of the colonian-bom subject. 

'Toffee planting is largely engaged in, returning from ten to fifteen per cent on 
capital. Improved transportation facilities, abolition of export dues and the con- 
solidation of small estates would, doubtless, help toward better results. This crop is 
marketed in Europe — ^London, Havre and Barcelona — ^whcre better prices are ob- 
tainable than in New York. With the exception of a few plantations in strong 
hands, most of this property could be purchased at a fair valuation, and would prove 
to be a very profitable investment 

''Cocoa grows wild on the lowlands, but has not been cultivated to any apprecia- 
ble extent Small consignments sent to Europe have been pronounced superior to the 
Caracas bean. The tree takes a longer period than coffee to come to maturity and 
bear fruit; but once in bearing the current expenses are less and the yield far^ 
greater. The same remarks apply to the cultivation of rubber, which, although a 
most profitable staple with an ever-increasing market, has received no attention 
whatever. 

''Com is raised in quantities insufficient for home consumption. Of this cereal 
three crops can be obtained in two years; sometimes two a year. The demand is 
constant, and the price always remunerative. 

"In Porto Rico, as in most other West Indian islands, sugar is king. In the 
treatment of this product the lack of capital has been sadly felt. Planters possess 
only the most primitive machineiy, and in the extraction of the juice from the cane 
the proportion of saccharine matter has been exceedingly small. Great outlay ii 
necessary for the installation of a complete modem crashing and centrifugal plant.** 

A fiattering picture of our new possessions is drawn in McClure's Magazine, by 
Mr. George B. Waldron. 

"Here, then, are Cuba and Porto Rico in the Atlantic, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine groups in the Pacific, whose destiny has become intertwined with our own. 
Their combined area is 168,000 square miles, equaling New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Their population is about 10,000,000, or perhaps 
one-half of that of these nine home States. The Philippines, with three-quarten 
of the entire population, and Porto Rico, with 800,000 people, alone approach our 
own Eastern States in density. Cuba, prior to the war, was about as well populated 
as Virginia, and the Hawaiian group is as well peopled as Kansas. What, then, can 
these islands do for oaf 
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^Americans use more sugar in proportion to population than any other nation of 
the world. The total consumption last jear was not less than 2^500,000 ton& This 
is enongh to make a pyramid that would overtop the tallest pyramid of Egyptian 
fame. Of this totals 2^00,000 tons came from foreign countries, the Spanish pos- 
sessions and Hawaii sending about twenty-five per cent Five years earlier, when 
our imports were less by half a million tons, these islands supplied double Ibis 
quantity, or nearly two-thirds of the nation's entire sugar import But that was 
before Cuba had been devastated by war and when she was exporting 1,100,000 tons 
of sugar to other countries. Bestpre Cuba to her former fertility, and the total sngar 
crop of these islands will reach 1,500,000 tons, or two-thirds our present foreign 
demand.** 

There is much more in Mr. .Waldron's summary of the vast addition that has 
been made to our resources by the occupation and possession of the islands that 
hsve recently been gathered under our wings by the force of our arms. It is enough 
to Imow that with the tropical islands we have gained, we have in our hands the 
potentialities, the luxuries, the boundless resources including, as we may, and mns^ 
Alaska, of all the zones of the great globe that we inhabit in such ample measure. 

The following notes were compiled for the information of the arniy, and embody 

all reliable information available. 

.- 

The notes were intended to supplement the military map of Porto Bico. The 
following books and works were consulted and matter from them freely used in. 
the preparation of the notes: Quia Gepgrafico Militar de Espana y Provindas 
intramarinas, 1879; Espana, sus Monumentos y Artes, su Nat'uraleza e Historia, 
1887; Compendio de Geografia Militar de Espana y Portugal, 1882; Anuario deComer- 
do de Espana, 1896; Anuario Militar de Espana, 1898; Beclus, Nouvelle Geographic 
Univei^Ue, 1891; Advance Sheets American Consular Beports, 1898; An Account 
of the Present State of the Island of Porto Bico, 1834; The Statesman's Tear Book, 
1898. 

Situation. — Porto Bico is situated in the Torrid Zone, in the easternmost part of 
the Antilles, between latitude 17 deg. 54 inin. and 18 deg. 30 min. 40 sec N. end 
longitude 61 deg. 54 min. 26 sec. and 63 deg. 32 min. 32 sec. W. of Madrid. It is 
bounded on the north by the Atlantic, on the east and south by the see of the 
Antilles, and on the west by the Mona ChanneL 

Size.— The island of Porto Bico, -the fourth in size of the Antilles^ hss, eo* 
cording to a recent report of the British consul (1897), en extent of shout S,M8 
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square miles — 35 mfles broad and 95 mUes long. It is of an oblong f orm^ extending 
from east to west 

Popalation. — Porto Bico is tbe first among tbe Antilles in density of population 
and in prosperity. The Statesman's Tear Book, 1898, gives the population (1887) ' 
at 813,937, of which oyer 300,000 are negroes, this being one of the few countries 
of tropical America where the number of whites exceeds that of other races. The 
whites and colored, however, are all striving in the same movement of civilization, 
and are gradually becoming more alike in ideas and manners. Among the white 
population the number of males exceeds the number of females, which is the con- 
trary of all European countries. This is partly explained by the fact that the 
immigrants are mostly males. On an average the births exceed the deaths by double. 
The eastern portion of the island is less populous than the western. 

Soil — The ground is veiy fertile, being suitable for the cultivation of cane, coffee, 
rice, and other products raised in Cuba, which island Porto Bico resembles in rich- 
ness and fertility. . 

Climate. — ^The climate is hot and moist, the medium temperature reaching 104 
degs. F. Constant rains and winds froih the east cool the heavy atmosphere of 
the low regions. On the heights of the Central Cordillera the temperature is healthy 
and agreeable. 

Iron rusts and becomes consumed, so that nothing can be constructed of this 
metal. Even bronze artillery has to be covered with a strong varnish to protect it 
from the damp winds. 

Although one would suppose that all the large islands in the Tropics enjoyed 
the same climate, yet from the greater mortality observed in Jamaica, St Domingo, 
and Cuba, as compared with Porto Bico, one is inclined to believe that this latter 
island is much more congenial than any of the former to the health of Europeans. 
The heat, the rains, and the seasons are, with veiy trifling variations, the same in alL 
But the number of mountains and running streams, which are everywhere in view 
in Porto Bico, and the general cultivation of the land, may powerfully contribute 
to purify the atmosphere and render it salubrious to man. The only difference of 
temperature to be observed throughout the island is due to altitude, a change which 
is common to every countiy under the influence of the Tropics. 

In the mountains the inhabitants enjoy the coolness of spring, while the valleys 
would be uninhabitable were it not for the daily breeze which blows generally from 
the northeast and east For example, in Ponce the noonday sun is felt in all its rigor, 
whfle at the village of Adjuntai^ 4 leagues distant in the interior of the mountains^ 
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tb« tiarder feds inngonted b; the re£realiiiig breezes of s tempente dimt. At oae 
place the thermometer is as high as 90 deg., while io another it is sometlmea under 
CO deg. Although the seasons are not so distiacUj marked in this climate as they 
are in Europe (the trees being always green), jet there is a distinction to be made 
between them. The diTision into wet and dry seasons (winter and euomier) doei not 
gjre a proper idea of the seasons in this island; for on the north coast it aometiinet 
rains almost the whole yeer^ while sometimes for twelre or fourteen months not s 
drop of rain falls on the south coast. However, in the mountains tt the sonth there 
arc daily showers. Idst year, for example, in -the months of NoTember, December, 
and Januaiy the north winds blew with violence, accompanied by heavy showers of 
rain, while this year (1832) in the same months, it has scarcely blown a whole day 
fnun that point of the compass, nor has it rained for a whole month. Therefore, 
the climate of the north and south coasts of this island, although under the lame 
tropical influence, are essentially different 

As in all tropical countries, the year is divided into two seasons — the dry and 
the tainy. In general, the rainy season commences in August and ends the lasC 
of December, sontherly and westerly win^s prevailing during this period. The rain- 
fall is ezcerav^ often inondating fields and forming extenuve lagoons. The ediala- 
tions from these lagoons give rise to s number of diseases, but, nevertheless Forte 
Bico is one of the healthiest islands of the archipelaga 

In the month of May the rains commence, not with the fury of a deluge, la 
in the months of August and September, bat heavier than any rain experienced in 
EoTope. Peals of thunder reverberating throogh the mountains give a warning td 
their approach, and the sun breaking through the clouds promotes the proMe vegeta- 
tion of the fields j^th its vivifybg heat The heat at this season is equal to the tam- 
mer of Europe, and the nights are cool and pleasant; hut the dews are heavy and 
pemidons to health. The following meteorological observations, carefoUy made by 
Don Jose Ua. Yertez, a Captain of the Spanish navy, will exhibit the avenge range 
of temperatuie: - 

Degrees of heat observed in the capital of Forto Rico, taking a medium of five 
ytani 
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The weather, after a fifteen or twenty days' rain, clean up and the aun, whose 
heat has been hitherto moderated by partial cloads and showers of rain, seems, as 
it were, set in a cloudless sky. The cattle in the pastures look for the shade of 
the trees, and a perfect calm pervades the whole face of nature from sunrise till be-^ 
tween 10 and 11 o'clock in the morning, when the sea breeze sets in. The leaves 
* of the trees seem as if afraid to move, and the sea, without a wave or ruffle on ita 
vast expanse, appears like an immense mirror. Man partakes in the general Ian* 
gour as well as the vegetable and brute creation. 

The nights, although warm, are delightfully clear and serene at this season. 
Objects may be clearly distinguished at the distance of several hundred yards, so 
that one may even shoot by moonlight. The months of June and July offer very 
little variation in the weather or temperature In August a suffocating heat reigns 
throughout the day, and at night it is useless to seek for coolness; a faint zephyr is 
succeeded by a calm of several hours. The atmosphere is heavy and oppresdve, 
and the body, weakened by perspiration, becomes languid; the appetite fails, and 
the mosquitos, buzzing about the ears by day and night, perplex and annoy by their 
stings, while the fevers of the tropics attack Europeans with isudden and irresistible 
violence. This is the most sickly season for the European. The thermometer fre- 
quently exceeds 90 deg. The clouds exhibit a menacing appearance, portending 
the approach of the heavy autumnal rains, which pour down like a deluge. About 
the middle of September it appears as if all the vapors of the ocean had accumu- 
lated in one point of the heavens. The rain comes down like an immense quantity 
of water poured through a sieve; it excludes from the view every surrounding 
object, and in half an hour the whole surface of the earth becomes an immense 
sheet of water. The rivers are swollen and overflow their banks, the low lands are 
completely inundated, and the smallest brooks become deep and rapid torrents. 

In the month of October the weather becomes sensibly cooler than during the 
preceding months, and in November the north and northeast winds generally set 
in, diffusing an agreeable coolness through the surrounding atmosphere. The body 
becomes braced and active, and the convalescent feels its genial influence. The 
north wind is accompanied (with few exceptions) by heavy showers of rain on 
the north coast; and the sea rolls on that coast with tempestuous violence, while 
the south coast remains perfectly calm* 

When the fury of the north wind abates, it is succeeded by fine weather and a 
clear sky. Nothing can exceed the climate of Porto Bico at this season; one can only 
compare it to the month of May in the delightful Province of Andalusia^ where the 
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cold of winter and the burning heat of summer are tempered by the cool freshnt 
of spring. This is considered to be the healthiest season of the year, when a Euro- 
pean may visit the tropics without fear. , 

The small islands, destitute of wood and high mountains,* which have a powerful 
effect in attracting the clouds, suffer much from drought It sometimes happens that 
in Curacao, St Bartholomews, and other islands there are whole years without a 
drop of rain, and after exhausting their cisterns the inhabitants are compelled to 
import water from the rivers of other blanda. 

'The land breeze'' is an advantage which the large islands derive from the in- 
equality of their surface; for as soon as the sea breeze dies away, the hot air of the 
valleys being rarified, ascends toward the tops of the mountains, and is there con- 
densed by cold, which makes it specifically heavier than it was before; it then de- 
scends back to the valleys on both sides of the ridge. Hence a night wind (blowing 
on all sides from the land toward the shore) is felt in all the mountainous countries 
under the torrid zone. On the north shore the wind comes from the south, and on 
the south shore from the north. 

Storms. — ^The hurricanes which visit the island, and which obey the general lawa 
of tropical cyclones, are one of the worst scourges of the country. For hours before 
the appearance of this terrible phenomenon the sea appears calm; the waves come 
from a long distance very gently until near the shore, when they suddenly rise 
as if impelled by a superior force, dashing against the land with extraordinarj 
violence and fearful noise. Together >rith this sign, the air is noticed to be disturbed, 
the sun red, and the stars obscured by vapor which seems to magnify them. A 
strong odor is perceived in the sea, which is sulphureous in the waters of rivers, and 
there are sudden changes in the wind. These omens, together with the signs of im- 
easiness manifested by various animals, foretell the proximity of a hurricane. 

This is a sort of whirlwind, accompanied by rain, thunder and light- 
ning, sometimes by earthquake shocks, and always by the moat terri- 
ble and devastating circumstances that can possibly combine to nun a 
country in a few hours._ A clear, serene day is followed by the darkest night; Uie 
delightful view offered by woods and prairies is diverted into the deary waste of a- 
cruel winter; the tallest and most robust cedar trees are uprooted, broken off bodilj, ' 
and hurled into a heap; roofs, balconies, and windows of houses are carried throu|^ 
the air like diy leaves, and in all directions are seen houses and estates laid waste and 
thrown into confusion. * 

The fierce roar of the water and of the trees being destroyed by the winda^ 
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the cries and moans of peisoni^ the bellowing of cattle and ndghing of honeL 

• • • 

which are being carried from place to place by the whirlwinds, the torrents of water 
iniindating the fields, and a deluge of fire being let loose in flashes and streaks of 
lightning, seem to announce the last convulsions of the universe and the death 
agonies of nature itself. - 

Sometimes these hurricanes are felt onlj on the north coast, at others on the 
south coast, although generally their influence extends throughout the island. 

In 1835 a hurricane destroyed the towns of Patillas, Maunabo, Yabucoa, Hn- 
macao, Gurabo, and Caguas^ causing much damage in other towns in the east, north, 
and center of the island. The island was also visited by a terrible hurricane in 1778. 

Earthquakes. — ^Earthquakes are somewhat frequent, but not violent or of great 
consequence. The natives foretell them by noticing clouds settle near the ground 
for some time in the open places among the mountains. The water of the springs 
emits a sulphurous odor or leaves a strange taste in the moutli; birds gather in 
large flocks and fly about uttering shriller cries than usual; cattle bellow and 
horses neigh, etc A few hours beforehand the air becomes calm and dimmed 
by vapors which arise from the ground, and a few moments before there is a slight 
breeze, followed at intervals of two or three minutes by a deep rumbling noise, 
accompanied by a sudden gust of wind, which are the forerunners of the vibration, 
the latter following immediately. These shocks are sometimes violent and are usually 
repeated, but owing to the special construction of the houses, they cause no damage. 

Tides. — ^For seven hours the tide runs rapidly in a northwest direction, return^ 
ing in the opposite direction with equal rapidity for five hours. 

Orography. — The general relief of Porto Bico is much inferior in altitude to that 
of the rest of the Great Antilles, and even some of the Lesser Antilles have mountain 
summits which rival iL ' 

A great chain of mountains divides the islands into two parts, northern and 
southern, which are called by the natives Banda del Norte and Banda del Sur. 
This chain sends out long ramifications toward the coasts, the interstices of which 
form beautiful and fertile valleys, composed in the high parts of white and red 
earths, on the spurs of black and weaker earths, and near the coasts of sand. 

To the northwest and following a direction almost parallel with the northern 
coast, the Sierra of Lares extends from Aguadilla to the town of Lares, where K 
divides into two branches, one going north nearly to the coast, near Aredbo harbor^ 
and the other extending to the spurs of the Siena Grande de Bancs; tUa 
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latter starting from Point Guaniquilla, erosaes the idand in its entirt 
length, its last third forming the Sierra of Cayqr* 

The whole island may be said to form a continnons network of rierras, hilla, and 
heights. Of these the Sierra del Loquillo is distingniahed for its great altitude 
(the highest peak being Yunqne, in the northeast comer of the island and visible 
from the sea, a distance of 120 kilometers), as is also Laiyonito Mountain, near the 
south coast 

The following are the four highest mountains, with thdr heights aboTO the 
sea leyel: Tunque, in Luquillo, 1,290 yards; Guilarte, in Adjuntas, 1,180 yards; 
La Somanta, in Aybonito, 1,077 yards; Las Tetas de Cerro Qordo, in San German, 
860 yards. All are easily ascended on foot or horseback, and there are coffee plan- 
tations near all of them. 

Approximate Height of Towns Aboye the Sea Level. — ^Aybonito, with its accK* 
matization station, 970 yards; Adjuntas, an almost ezdu^ydy Spanish town, 810 
yards; Cayey, with a veiy agreeable climate, 760 yards; Lares, with a very agree* 
able dimate, 640 yards; TTtuado, with a yeiy agreeable climate^ 480 yards; If uricao^ 
an exdusiyely Spanish town, 480 yards. To ascend to all these towns there are 
yeiy good wagon roads. There are no f ortificationa of any kind in them, but they 
are sorrounded on all sides by mounUinc 

Hydrography. — Few countries of the extent of Porto Bico are watered hj ao 
many streams. Seventeen rivers, taking their rise in the mountains, cross the val- 
leys of the north coast and empty into the sea. Some of these are navigable 2 or 8 
leagues from their mouths for schooners and small coasting vessels. Those of 
Ifanati, Loisa, Trabajo, and Aredbo are veiy deep and broad, and it is difBcult to 
imagine how such large bodies of water can be collected in so short a course. Owing 
to the heavy surf which continually breaks on the north coast, these rivers have bars 
across their embouchures which do not allow large vessels to enter. The rivers of 
Bayamo and Bio Piedras flow into the harbor of the capital, and are alao navigable 

for boats. At high water small brigs may enter the river of Aredbo with perfect 

* 

safety and dischaige their cargoes, notwithstanding the bar which crosses its mouth. 

The rivers of ^e north coast have a dedded advantage over those of the south 
coast, where the climate is drier and the rains less frequent. Neverthdess^ the. 
south, west, and east coasts are well supplied with water; and, although in some 
seasons it does not rain for ten, and sometimes twdve months on the south CKMiy 
the riven are never entirely dried up. 
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From the Cabesa de San JaaD, which is the northeast extremity of the idanil, 
to the cape of Mala Pascna, which lies to the sontbeast, 9 riyers fall into the sea. 

From Cape Mala Pascna to Point Aguila^ which forms the southwest angle of 
the island, 16 rivers discharge their waters on the south coasL 

On the west coast 8 riyers, 5 riynlets, and seyeral fresh-water lakes communicate 
with the sea. In the small extent of 330 leagues of area there are 46 riyer^ besides a 
countless number of rivulets and branches of navigable water. 

The rivers of the north coast are stocked with delicious fish, some of Uiem large 
enough to weigh two quintals. 

From the river of Aredbo to that of Manati, a distance of 5 leagues, a fresh-water 
lagoon, perfectly navigable for small vessels through the whole of its extent, runs 
parallel to the sea at about a mile from the shore. 

In the fertile valley of Anasco, on the western coast, there is a canal formed 
by nature, deep and navigable. None of the rivers are of real military importance; 
for, though considering the shortness of their course, they attain quite a volume^ 
still it u not sufficient for good-sized vessels. 

The rivers emptying on the north coast are Loisa, Agues Prieta^ Aredbo, Baya- 
mon, CSamuy, Cedros, Grande, Guajataca de la Tuna, Lesayas^ Loquillo, Manati, 
Bio Piedras, Sabana, San Martin, Sibuco, Toa, and Yepu 

Those emptying on the east coast are Canddero, Dagua, Fajardo, Guayanei^ 
Majogua, and Maonabo. 

On the south coast: Aquamanll, Caballon, Cana, Coamo, Descalabrado, Guanica, 
Guayama, Guayanilla, Jacagua, Manglar, Penuda, Ponce and Vigia. 

On the west coast: Aguada, Boqueron, Cajas, Culebrina, Chico, Guanajibo, 
Mayagiiei, and Bincon. 

The limits of the Loisa river are: On the east, the sierra of Luquillo (situated 
near the northeast comer of the island); on the south, the derra of Cayey, and 
on the west, ramifications of the latter. It rises in the northern dopes of the derra 
of Cayey, and, running in a northwest direction for the first half of its course and 
turning to northeast in the second half, it arrives at Coisa, a port on the northern 
coast, where it discharges its waters into the Atlantic During the first part of iti 
course it is known by the name of Cayagui. 

The Sabana river has, to the east and south, the western and southern linnti 
of the preceding river, and on the west the Sierra Grande, or De Barros^ which ii 
dtuated in the center of the general divide, or waterdied. It rises in the derra of 
Cay^y and, with the name of Pinones river, it fiows northwest^ pasdng through Air 
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bonito, Toa Alta, Toa Baja, and Dorado, where it discharges into the Atlantic to 
the west of the preceding riyer. 

The Manati river is bounded on the east and south by the Sierra Grande and 
on the west by the Siales ridge. It rises in the Sierra Grande, and paraUel with 
the preceding riyer, it flows through Siales and Manati, to the north of which latter 
town it empties into the Atlantic 

The Arecibo riyer is bounded on the east by the Siales mountain ridge, on the 
south by the western extremity of the Sierra Grande, and on the west by the (Area 
ridge. It rises in the general diyide, near Adjuntas, and flows north through the 
town of Arecibo to the Atlantic, shortly before emptying into which it receiyes the 
Tanama riyer from the left, which proceeds from the Larea Mountaina. 

The Culebrina riyer is bounded on the south and east by the Lares mountain 
ridge, and on the north by small hills of little interest From the Lares Mountaina 
it flows from east to west and empties on the west coast north of San Francisco de la 
Aguada, in the center of the bay formed between Point Penaa Blancaa and Point 
SanFrandscow 

The Anasco riyer is formed by the Lares mountain ridge. It rises in the eastern 
extremity of the mountains called Tetas de Cerro Gordo, flowing first northwest 
and then west, through the town of its name and thence to the sea. 

The Guanajiyo riyer has to its north the ramifications of the Lares ridge, to 
the east the Tetas de Cerro Gordo Mountains, and on the south Torre HilL In 
the interior of its basin b the mountain called Cerro Montuoso, which separatee 
its waters from those of tis affluent from the right, the Bosaria riyer. It rises in tbe 
general diyide, fiowing from east to west to Nuestra Senora de Montserrat, where 
it receiyes the affluent mentioned, the two together then emptying south of Port 
Mayagnei. 

The 6oamo riyer is bounded on the west and north by the Sierra Orand^ 
and on the west by the Coamo ridge. It rises in the former of these rierras, and 
fiowing from north to south it empties east of Coamo Point, after haying watered the 
town of ita name. 

The Salinas riyer is bounded on the west by the Coamo ridge, on the north bj 
the general diyide, and on the east by the Cayey ridge. It rises in the sonthem 
slopes of the Sierra «Orande and fiowing from north to south through Salinas de 
Coamo, empties into the sea. 

Coasts, Harbors, Bays, and Coyes. — ^The northern coast extends in an ahnoit 
straight line from east to west, and is high and rugged. The only harbors it hat 
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are the following: San Jnan de Porto Bico, surrounded by mangroye swampe and 
protected by the Cabras and the Cabritas islands and some very dangerous baniss; 
the anchoring ground of Arecibo, somewhat unprotected; and the coves of Cangr^os 
and Condado. During the months of NoTember, December, and January, when 
the wind blows with violence from the east and northeast, the anchorage is danger- 
ous in all the bays and harbors of this coast, except in the port of San Juan. Ves- 
sels are often obliged to put to sea on the menacing aspect of the heavens at this sea- 
son, to avoid being driven on shore by the heavy squalls and the rolling waves of a 
boisterous sea, which propel them to destruction. During the remaining months 
the ports on this coast are safe and commodious, unless when visited by a hurricane, 
against whose fury no port can offer a shelter, nor any vessel be secure. The ex- 
cellent port of San Juan is perfectly sheltered from the effects of the north wind. 
The hill, upon which the town of that name and the fortifications which defend it 
are built, protects the vessels anchored in the harbor. The entrance of this port 
is narrow, and requires a pilot; for the canal which leads to the anchorage, although 
deep enough for vessels of any dimensions, is very narrow, which exposes them to 
run aground. This port is several miles in extent, and has the advantage of having 
deep canals to the east, among a wood of mangrove trees, where vessels are perfectly 
secure during the hurricane months. Vessels of 250 tons can at present unload 
and take in their cargoes at the wharf. Harbor improvements have been recently 
made here. 

On the northwest and west are the coves of Aguadilla, the town of this name 
being some 4 kilometer^ inland. There are the small coves of Rincon, Anasco, and 
Mayagues, the latter being protected and of su£Scient depth to anchor vessels of mod- 
erate draft; the harbor of Beal de Cabo Bojo, nearly round, and entered by a narrow 
channel; and the cove of Boqueron. The spacious bay of Aguadilla is formed by 
Cape Borrigua and Cape San Francisco. When the north-northwest and southwest 
winds prevail it is not a safe anchorage for ships. A heavy surf rolling on the ahore 
obliges vessels to seek safety by putting to sea on the appearance of a north wind. 
Mayagues is also an open roadstead formed by two projecting capes. It has good 
anchorage for vessels of a large size and is well sheltered from the north winds. 
The port of Cabo Bojo has also good anchorage. It is situated S. one-fourth N. 
of the point of Guanajico, at a distance of 5} miles. Its shape is nearly circular, 
and it extends from east to west 8 to 4 miles. At the entrance it has 8 fathoms of 
water, and 16 feet in the middle of the harbor. The entrance is a narrow canaL 

The south coast abounds in bays and harbors, but is covered with maagipvea 
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and reeis, the only harbor where yessek of regular draft can enter bdng Gnanica 
and Ponce. The former of these is the westernmost harbor on the southern 
coast, being at the same time the best, though the least visited, owing to the swamps 
and low tracts difficult to cross leading from it to the interior. The nearest towns^ 
I San German, Sabana Grande, and Yauco, carry on a small trade through this port 

In the port of Guanica, vessels drawing 21 feet of water may enter with perfect 
safety. Its entrance is about 100 yards wide, and it forms a spacious basin, com- 
pletely landlocked. The vessels may anchor close to the shore. It has, in the whole 
extent, from 6} to 3 fathoms, the latter depth being formed in the exterior of the 
port. The entrance is commanded by two small hills on either side, which if mounted 
with a few pieces of artillery would defy a squadron to force it This port would be 
of immense advantage in time of war. The national vessels and coasters would thua 
have a secure retreat from an enemy's cruiser on the south coast There are no 

; wharves, but vessels could disembark troops by running alongside the land and run- 
ning out a plank. Coamo Cove and Aguirre and Guayama are also harbors. The 
port of. Jovos, near Guayama, is a haven of considerable importance. It is a large 

\ and healthy place, and the most Spanish of any city on the island after San Juan. 
There are good roads to the capital. Vessels of the largest kind may anchor and 

I ride in safety from the winds, and the whole British navy would find room in ita 
spacious bosom. It has 4 fathoms of water in the shallowest part of the entrance. 
However, it is difficult to enter this port from June to November, as the sea breaks 
with violence at the entrance, on account of the southerly winds which reign at that 
season. It has every convenience of situation and locality for forming docks for the 
repair of shipping. The large bay of Anasco, on the south coast, affords anchorage 
to vessels of all sizes. It is also safe from the north winds. Although on the eastern 
coast there are many places for vessels to anchor, yet none of them are exempl 
from danger during the north winds except Fajardo, where a safe anchorage is to 
be found to leeward of two little islands close to the bay, where vessels are completely 
sheltered. 

The island of Vieqaes has also several commodioiis ports and harbon, where 
vessels of the largest size may lide at anchor. 
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' On the east coast is Cape Cabeza dc San Juan, Points lima, Candelerosi, and Nar- 

anjo, and Cape Mala Pascua; on the south coast. Point Yiento, Tigueras, Corehones^ 
Arenas, Fama or Maria, Cucharas, Guayanilla, Guanica, and Morillos de Cabo Bojo; 
on the west coast, points San Francisco, Cadena, Guanijito, Guaniquilla, and Pdo 
SeoOt 
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ffighwajB. — ^There are few roads or ways of communication which are worthy of 
mention, with the exception of the hroad pilce which starts from the capital and 
runs along the coast, passing through the following towns: Aguadilla, Bayamon, 
Cabo Rojo, Hnmacao, Joana Diaz, Mayagnez, Ponce, and San German. It has no 
bridges; is good in diy weather, but in the rainy season is impassible for wagons and 
even at times for horsemen* 

For interior communication there are only a few local roads or paths. Thej 
are usually 2 yards in width, made by the yarious owners, and can not be well tray- 
eled in rainy weather. They are more properly horse and mule trails, and obli^ 
people to go in single file. In late years much has been attempted to improve 
the highways connecting the principal cities, and more has been accomplished 
than in Spanish colonies. There is a good made road connecting Ponce on the 
southern coast with San Juan the capitaL Other good roads also extend for a short 
distance along the north coast and along the south coast The road from Ouayama 
is also said to be a passably good one. 

There are in the island about 150 miles of excellent road, and this is all that re- 
ceiyes any attention, transportation being effected elsewhere on horse back. L^ the 
construction of a road leyel foundation is sought, and on this is put a heayy layer 
of crushed rock and brick, which, after haying been well packed and rounded, is coy« 
ered with a layer of earth. This is well packed also, and upon the whole is spread a 
layer of ground limestone, which is pressed and rolled until it forms almost a glossy 
surface. This makes an excellent road here where the climate is such that it does 
not affect it, and when there is no heayy traffic, but these conditions being changed^ 
the road, it is thought, would not stand so welL 

From Palo Seco, situated about a mile and a half from the capital, on the op* 
posite side of the bay, a carriage road, perfectly leyel, has been constructed for a 
distance oi 22 leagues to the town of Aguadilla on the west coast, passing through 
the towns of Yegabaja, Manati, Aredbo, Hatillo, Camuy, and Isabella. This road 
has been carried for seyeral leagues oyer swampy lands, which are intersected by 
deep drains to cany off the water. 

The road from Aguadilla to Mayaguez is in some parts yery good, in other parts 
only fair. From Aguadilla to Aguada, a distance of a league, the road is excellent 
and leyeL From thence to Mayaguez, through the yillage of Rincon and the town of 
Anasco, the road is generally good, but on the seashore it is sometimes interrupted 
by shelying rocks. Across the yalley of Anasco the road is carried through a boggy 
trad^ with bridges oyer several deep creeks of fresh water. From thence to the 
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large commercial town of Mayagnez tlw road ia aneyen and reqoiies some improT»- 
ment But the roads from Mayagues and Ponce to their respectiye ports on the 
seashore can not be surpassed by any in Europe. They are made in a most sub- 
stantial manner, and their conyex form is well adapted to preserve them from the 
destruction caused by the heavy rains of the climate. These roads have been made 

^ over tracts of swampy ground to the seacoast, but with little and timely repair 

\ they will last forever. 

A road, which may be called a carriage road, has been made from Ponce to the 
village of Adjuntas, situated 5 leagues in the interior of the mountains. The road 

^ along the coast, from Ponce to Quayama, is fairly good; from thence to P^tillas 
there is an excellent carriage road for a distance of 3 leagues; from the latter place 
to the coast is a high road well constructed. From Patillas to Fajardo, on the eastern 

^ cosst, passing through the towns of Maimavo, Tubacao, Humacao, and Naguabo, the 
roads are not calculated for wheel vehicles, in consequence of being obliged to ascend 
. and descend several steep hills. That which crosses the mountain of Mala PascUy . 
dividing the north and east coasts,, is a good "and solid road, upon which a person 
on horseback may travel with great ease and safety. The road crossing the valley of 
Yubacao, which consists of a soft and humid soil, requires more attention than that 
crossing the mountain of Mala Pascua, which lias a fine, sandy soiL 

From Fajardo to the capital, through the towns of Luquillo, Loisa, and lEtie 
Piedras, the road is tolerably good for persons on Ivorsebadt as far as Bio Fie- 
dras, and from thence to the city of San Juan, a distance of t leagues, is an ex* 
cellent carriage road, made by the order and under the inspection of the Captain* 
General, part of it through a mangrove swamp. Over the river Loisa is a handsonia 
wooden bridge, and on the road near Bio Piedras is a handsome stone one over a 
\ deep rivulet 

. One of the best roads in the island extends from the town of Papinb, situated in 
the mountains, to the town of Aguadilla on the coast, distant 5} leagues, through tbe 
viHage of La Moca; in the distance of 8 leagues from the latter place, it is crossed 
by 10 deep mountain rivulets, formerly impassable, but over which solid bridgaa 
have now been built, with side railings. In the mountainous district within the dr» 
cumference of a few leagues no less than 47 bridges have been built to facilitate 
the communication between one place and the other. 

The following are the roads of 6 meters width, 4} in center of pounded stone. 
They have iron bridges and are in good shape for travel all the year. 

(1) San Juan to the Shore near Ponce.— Irom San Juan to Ponce tht central 
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road 18 exactly 134 Idlometen. Distances along the line are: Bio Fiedras^ 11; 

Cagnas, 25; to Cayei, 24; Aybonito, 20; Coamo^ 18; Jnana Diaz, 20; to Ponce, 
13; and to the shore, 8. EzacL 

(2) San Juan to Bayamon. — ^By ferry fifteen minutes to Catano, and from there 
hy road to Bayamon 10 kilometers. This passes alongside the raflway. 

(3) Bio Piedras to Mameyes, 36 kilometers; from Bio Piedras to Carolina, 12; 
to Bio Orande, 19; to Mameyes^ 6« 

(4) Cayei to Arroyo, 35 kilometers; from Cayei to Gnayama, 25; to Arroyo, 8; 
from San Jnan to Arroyo, via Cayei, is 95 kilometen. 

(5 Ponce to Adjnntas, 32 kilometen. 

(6) San German to Anasco, 33 kilometers; from San German to Mayagne^ 21 
kilometers; Mayagnez to Anasco, 12; Mayaguez to Mormigueros, 11; Mayaguez to 
Caho Bojo, 18; Mayaguez to Las Marias, 23;^ Mayaguez to Maricao^ 35; Hor- 
migueras to San German^ 14. Near Mayaguez the roads are best There are gocd 
roads in all directiona. 

(7) Aguadilla to San Sebastian, 18. 

(8) Arecibo to TJtuado, 88. 

EBghways of first class in the island, 335 kilometeri. 

Along these roads are, at a distance of 8 to 10 kilometers, a fort, atone, and 
brick barracks, or large buildings, where the Spanish troops stop and rest when 
on the march. 

Bailroads. — ^In 1878 a report was presented to the minister of the colonies on a 
study made by the engineer and head of public works of the isUnd in view of con- 
structing a railroad which should start from the capital and, pasmng through all 
the chief towns and through the whole island, return to the point of dqiarture. 

Of this railroad the following parts have been completed: San Juan, along 
the coast through Bio Piedras, Bayamon, Dorado, Arecibo, and Hatillo, to Camuy; 
Aguadilla, through Aguado, Bincon, Anasco, and Mayaguez, to Homigueros. A 
branch of this railroad from Anasco, through San Sebastian, to Lares. Ponce, 
through Guayanilla, to Yauco. This latter railroad follows the southern coast line 
and is followed by a wagon road throughout its course. Li one place the railroad and 
road run within a few hundred yards of the coast line. According to the Statesman*. 
Tear Book for 1898 there are in operation 137 miles of railroad, bendes over 7.70 
miles under construction. 

An the railroads are angle track, and the gauge is 1 meter iO centuneter% or 3 
feet 11| inches. , . \ 
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The following are the raflwayi of 1-meter gauge: 

(1) San Joan to Bio Fiedras, 11 kilometers. 

(2) Catano to Bayamon, 10 kilometen. 

(3) Anaeco to San Sebastian and Larea^ 85 Idlometen. 
Total of three lines, 56 kilometers. 
The lines are all in good shapes have plenty of engines and cars; speed, 20 Idl- 

ometers per hour; use coal for fuel imported from the United States; supply usually 

large, may he small now; hard coal; fine stations; plenty of water, and eyerything 

in shape for business. 

Telegraphs. — ^The capital communicates with the principal towns of the coast and 

interior by means of a well-connected telegraph system. There are in all some 470 

miles of td^raph. 

Telephones. — ^The British Consular Beport says that the telephone system dF San 

Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez haye recently been contracted for by local syndicates. 

In Ponce a United States company obtained the contract for the materiaL There 

are 100 stations already connected, and it is expected that 200 more will be in oper^ 
I tion shortly. . 

I Administration. — ^From an administratiye standpoint, Porto Bico is not eoiH 

\ sidered as a colony, but as a province of Spain, assimilated to the remaining proT- 

inces. The GoTemor-General, representing the monarchy, is at the same time Cap- 
. tain-Oeneral of the armed forces. In each chief town resides a military commander, 

' and each town has its alcalde, or mayor, appointed by the central power. The pnt^ 

incial deputation is elected by popular suffrage under the same conditions u in 

Spain. The regular peace garrison is composed of about 3,000 men, and the annual 

budget amounts to some 20,000,000 pesos. 

Education.— In 1887 only one-scTenth of the population could read and writer 
; but of late years progress in public instruction has been nqpid. 

I Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. — ^In 1878 there arrived in the harbors of 

the island 1,591 vessels of .different nationalities and 1,534 departed. The valne of 

products imported was 14,787,551 pesos, and that of articles exported was 13,070^ 

020 pesos. The following are the relative percentages of values: 

Flags. Belation. 

Per Cent 

Spanish. 49.91 

American •••• 18.47 

English 21.48 

Various Nations • • 15.19 



Total.... • ............... 100.00 
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tion is yexy actiye, but the part the inhabitants fake in the commercial 
fleet is smalL The Porto Bicans are not seagoing people. The eastern part of the 
island offers less adyantage to commerce than the western, being to the windward 
and affording less shelter to yessda. 

Porto Bico has more than seyenty towns and dties, of which Ponce is the most 
important Ponce has 22,000 inhabitants, with a jurisdiction numbering 47,000. It 
is situated on the south coast of the island, on a plain, about 2 miles from the sea^ 
board. It is the chief town of the judidal district of its name, and is 70 miles from 
San Juan. It is regularly built, the central part almost exdudyely of brick houses, 
and the suburbs of wood. It is the residence of the military commander, and the seat 
of an official chamber of commerce. There is an appellate criminal court,beddes other 
courts; 2 churches, one Protestant, said to be the only one in the Spanish West 
Indies; 2 hospitals besides the military hospital, a home of refuge for old and poor, 
2 cemeteries, 3 asylums, seyeral casinos, 3 theaters, a market, a municipal public 
library, 3 first-class hotels, 3 barracks, a park, gas works, a perfectly equipped fire de- 
partment, a banl^ thermal and natural baths, etc Commercially, Ponce is the second 
city of importance on the island. A fine road leads to the port (Playa), where all 
the import and export trade is transacted. Playa has about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
here are situated the custom house, the office of the captain of the port, and all the 
consular offices. The port is spacious and will hold yessels of 25 feet draft The 
dimat^ on account of the sea breezes during the day and land breezes at night, is not 
oppresdye, but yery hot and dry; and, as water for all purposes, induding the fire 
department, is amply supplied by an aqueduct 4,442 yards long, it is said that the 
dty of Ponce is perhaps the healthiest place in the whole island. There is a stage 
coadi to San Juan, Mayaguez, Ouayama, etc. There is a railroad to Yauco, a post 
office^ and a tdegraph station. 

It is bdieyed that Ponce was founded in 1600; it was giyen the title of yilla in 
1,848, and in 1877 that of dty. Of its 84 streets the best are Mayor, Salud, Villa, 
Yiyes, Marina, and Comerdo. The best squares are Prindpal and Las Delidas, which 
are separated by the church of Nuestra Senora de Ouadalupe. The diurch, as old as 
the town itself, began to be reconstructed in 1838 and was finished in 1847. It is 
86 yards long by 48 broad, and has two steeples, rich altars, and fine omamenti. 

The theater is called the Pearl, and it deserves this name, for it is the finest 
on the idand. It has a sculptured porch, on the Byzantine order, with yery graceful 
columns. It is mostly built of iron and marble and cost oyer 70,000 pesos. It is it 
yards deep by 29 wide. The inside is beautiful, the boxes and seats roomy an4 
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nicdy decorated. It may, by a mechanical arrangement, be conveited into a dan^ 
inghalL 

About li miles northeast of the town are the Quintana thermal baths, in a bnild- 
ing surrounded by pretty gardens. They are visited by Bufferen from rheumatiaii 
and yarious other diseases. 

San Juan is a perfect specimen of a walled town, with portcullis, moat, gates^ 
and battlements. The wall surrounding this town is defended by several batteriet. 
Facing the harbor are those of San Fernando, Santa Catalina, and Santa ToriUo. 
Looking toward the land side is Fort Abanico, and toward the ocean the batteries of 
San Antonio, San Jose, and Santa Teresa, and Fort Princess. The land part has 
two ditches, or cuts, which are easy to inundate. The fort and bridge of San Antonio 
that of San Oeronimo, and the Escambron battery situated on a tongue of land 
which enten the sea. Built over two hundred and fifty yean ago, the dtj is still 
in good condition and repair. The walls are picturesque, and represent a stupendous 
work and cost in themselves. Inside the walls the dtj is laid off in regular squares^ 
nx parallel streets running in the direction of the length of the island and seven at 
right angles. 

The peninsula on which San Juan is situated is connected with the mainland hj 
three bridges. The oldest, that of San Antonio, carries the highway across the 
shallow San Antonio Channel It is a stone-arched bridge about 350 yards long 
including the approaches. By the side of this bridge is one for the railroad and 
one for the tramway which follows the main military highway to Bio Piedraa. 

Among the buildings the following are notable: The palace of the Captaiii* 
General, the palace of the intendenda, the town hall, military hospital, jail, Ball^ 
barracks, theater, custom house, cathedral. Episcopal palace, and seminary. Tliere 
is no university or provincial institute of second grade instruction, and only ooa 
college, which is under the direction of Jesuit priests. The houses are dosely and 
compactly built of brick, usually of two stories, stuccoed on the outride and painted 
in a variety of colors. The upper fioon are occupied by the more respectable peopla^ 
while the ground floors, almost without exception, ara given up to the negroes aind 
the poorer class, who crowd one upon another in the most appalling manner. • 

The popuhtion within the walls is estimated at 20,000 and most of it lives on 
the ground floor. In one smsll room, with a flimsy partition, a whole family will 
reside. The ground floor of the whole town reeks with filth, and conditions aro 
most unsanitary. In a tropical country, whera disease readily pravailsi, the oonao- 
quences of such herding may be easily inferred. Then is no nmning water in fho 
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town. The entire popohtion depend upon rain water, canght apon the flat loofs 
of the buildings and conducted to the dstern^ which occupies the greater part of 
the inner court-yard that is an essential part of Spanish houses the world oyer, 
but that here, on account of the crowded conditions, is yery smalL There is no 
sewerage, except for surface water and sinks, while yaults are in eyery house and 
occupy whateyer remaining space there may be in the patios not taken up by the 
dstems. The risk of contaminating the water is yery great, and in dry seasons 
the supply is entirely exhausted. Epidemics are frequent, and the town is aliye 
with yermin, fleas, cockroaches, mosquitoes, and dogs. 

The streets are wider than in the older part of Hayana, and will admit two car- 
riages abreast The sidewalks are narrow, and in places will accommodate but 
one person. The payements are of a composition manufactured in England from 
dag, pleasant and eyen, and durable when no heayy strain is brought to bear upon 
ihem, but easily broken, and unfit for heayy traffic. The streets are swept once a 
day by hand, and, strange to say, are kept yery clean. ~~ ^ 

From its topographical situation the town should be healthy, but it is not The 
soil under the dty is day mixed with lime, so hard as to be almost like rock. It is 
consequently imperyious to water and furnishes a good natural drainage. 

The trade wind blows strong and fresh, and through the harbor runs a stream 
of sea water at a speed of not less than three miles an hour. With these conditions, 
no contagious diseases, if properly taken care of, could exist; without them the phce 
would be a yeritable plague spot. 

Besides the town within the walls there are small portions just outside, called 
the Marina and Puerta de Tierra, containing two or three thousand inhabitants 
each. There are also two suburbs, one, San Turce, approached by the only road 
leading out of the dty, and the other, Catano, across the bay, reached by ferry. 
The Marina and the two suburbs are situated on sandy points or spits, and the 
latter are surrounded by mangroye swampa. 

The entire population of the dty and suburbs, according to the census of 1887, 
was 27,000. It is now (1896) estimated at 30,000. One-half of the population con- 
sists of negroes and mixed raoea. 

There is but little manufacturing, and it is of small importance. The Standard 
Oil Company has a small refinery across the bay, in which crude petroleum brought 
from the United States is refined. Matches are made, some broomsi, a little soap, 
and a cheap class of trunks. There are also ice, gas, and electric light works. 

The Island of Porto Bico in 1609 was inyaded by Spaniards from Haiti^ 
and has since that time been a Spaniah colony. 
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A range of lofty mountains called LuqniUo^ coyered with wood and inter- 
sected by numerous deep ravines, runs through the center bf the isUnd, begin* 
ning near the northeast point and terminating south of Arecibo in a hill called 
the Silla de Caballo. The highest peak of this chain (3,714 feet high) is Tisible' 
in clear weather from a distance of sixty-eight miles. It forma an excellent land* 
mark. It is called El Yunque, or Anvil Peak. In the interior are extenaiTe 
savannahs, on which large herds of cattle are pastured, and along the coasts are 
tracts of level, fertile land. 

The principal ports of export are San Juan and Arecibo on the north coaat^* 
Aguadilla and Mayag^ez on the west, Quanica, QuayaniUa, Ponce, and Arrayo 
on the south, and Humacao and Naguabo on the east coasL 

The coasts of the island are by no means well known, and urgently need to 
be resurveyed. 

On the eastern coast of Porto Bico there are nine small rivers emp^ring 
into the sea, and several porta frequented by small vessels to load with sugar and 
molasses. The instructions which can be given for this coast are so deficient tliat 
it would be by no means safe for a stranger to cruise here without a pilots who 
may be obtained at San Juan, St. Thomas, or sometimes at Port Mula, on Crab 
Island. 

The population in 1800 was 666,000. 

Hurricanes. — ^Although the island is south of the usual track of hurricanai^ 
it has been severely visited by them. The cyclones of 1782 and 1825 were espo- 
cially desirucUva. 

The summit of Mona Island is nearly fla^ with a few bushes and treei^ and 
it may be seen from a distance of eighteen miles. It is of volcanic formation; ita 
north, east, and northwest sides, consisting of high perpendicular bluffi^ afford 
no landing place. On the west and southeast sides are a number of caves form- 
ing entrances to extensive subterraneous galleries which run in eveiy direction. 
The surface of the island is composed of calcareous slate-colored rod^ full of holea 
containing soil in which the trees and brushwood grow. t 

There are numbers of wild goats and hogs on the island, and turtles duiing 
the season. 

A ridge of rocks runs off the southwest point, and a vessel should not oomo 
inside the depth of eight fathoms of water, which will be found at the ^trtt?^fif> 
of one-quarter of a mile. 

The eastern and northern parts of the island are said to be dear of danger 
and steep. The northwest end terminates in a promontory, and its extremity 
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rises io a lofty perpendicular rock^ whidi when on a bearing N. 6* K (N. 6 
E. mag.) or S. 6* W. (S. 6* W. mag.), lias the appearance of a sail, with Monito 
open westward of it From this end, named Cape Barrionuevo, round by south 
to the east end, the island is bordered by a bank of white sand and rocks with 
eighteen to three and one-half fathoms water on it. It extends off one and 
one-half miles between Capes Barrionuevo and Julia, also called Caigo 6 no Caigo 
Point (I fall, or I don't fall). It takes the latter name from an enormous rock 
on its summit which is very curioudy balanced and threatens eyery moment 
to fall 

The tides on the eastern coast of Porto Bico run with great strength to the 
northeast seven hours and to the southeast five hours. 

The north coast of Porto Bico is rugged and uneven; it runs in a nearly 
straight line east and west, and between San Juan Head and Port San Juan 
presents no shelter whatever. San Juan Head slopes gradually from the summit 
of the hills to the sea and terminates in a low, but clearly defined point; for about 
fourteen miles westward from the head the coast is composed of darl^ rugged 
looking cliffs, breaking down from the mountain 8ide,,but as the hills turn inward 
the land becomes low and undulating and appears to be well cultivated, many 
chimneys of steam sugar mills being seen above the trees. From off the west 
end of this high and cli£^ portion of the coast, the fortifications and part of 
the dtj of San Juan will be seen* 

The south coast of Porto Bico is generally foul, and should be very guardedly 
approached, for there is very little correct information respecting it. It appears, 
however, that in some parts soundings extend to a considerable distance from the 
shore, and the lead should, therefore, be well attended. In running down, it is 
advisable not to come within four or five miles of the land. From the offing 
this side of the island appears lofty, but the shore is generally low and bounded 
by mangroves. Sixteen small rivers empty into the sea from this shore, but few 
are capable of admitting even boats. 

The Bay of Ponce is nearly three miles across between Carenero, the eastern, 
and Cucharros, the western point; the port is in the northeast comer of the 
bay, and on its shore is the village of Port Ponce, containing 1,500 inhabitanta. 
The custom-house, a long, white, two-storied building, with flat roof and flagstaff, 
is the most prominent object in the village, and is very conspicuous from sea- 
ward. The shores are low and bounded by mangrove and cocoanut trees^ but 
two or three miles westward of Cucharros Point the land rises and becomea 
hiUy. 
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The winds around Porto Bico appear to be of the same diaracter as thoM 
met with at the Virgin Islands. There is no regular land breeze to take advanti^ 
of, although the usual trade wind generally slackens during the night in the 
immediate vicinity of the shore. Under the west end the wind in the daytime 
will incline inward. In the winter months north and northwest winds some* 
times occur, and blow hard, and in the summer long calms and light southeaat 
drs prevail, with terrific squalls and heavy rains, especially on the south side. 

Vieques was temporarily occupied during the two centuries preceding the 
present by the English and French, but is now entirely under Spanish dominion. 
Its riches and population are developing from day to day in an admirable man- 
ner. Its government is politico-military, exercised by a coloneL It has a well* 
built church of masoniy at the town of Isabel Segunda. 

On the southern coast, opposite the harbor of Ponce, and apparently joined 
to Porto Bico by a reef, is the Caja de Muerto Island, in which there is a good 
anchoring ground. Its coasts abound in fish and are surrounded by keys. 

To the west of Cape Hojo is the Island of Mona, of volcanic origin. Its 
coasts rise perpendicularly to a great height above the sea leveL It is inhalnted 
by a few fishermen and abounds in goats, bulls, and swine in a wild state. 

To the north-northeast of the foregoing and opposite Cape Barrionnevo is 
Monito Island. It is a small and elevated rock, inhabited by innumerable water 
fowL 

Ouanica. — A small town of 1,000 inhabitants, on southern coaat^ about six 
miles south of Yauco, of which city it forms the port, and with which it is oon* 
nected by a good road practicable in dry weather. It is situated on the Bay of 
Ouanica, which is one of the best ports in the whole island. The banks to tlie 
right are steep and form a good natural wharf. Three vessels can lie alongside 
and unload by means of gang plank. Vessels of thirty feet draft can easily enter 
the bay and proceed close inshore. No fortifications or mines. 

Ouayama. — ^A village of 4,500 inhabitants, with a jurisdiction numbering 
12,884. It is the chief town of the judicial district of its name, and is aitaated 
on the south coast forty-nine miles from San Juan. It has a telephone^ a zail* 
road station, a postoffice, and a telegraph station. It was founded in 1738. 

Its church is one of the finest on the island, being rich in altars snd orna- 
ments. It was constructed in 1873, with twenty yards front by forty-four deep. 

San Juan, the capital, is situated on the northern coast, on a long and naxiow 
island, separated from the main island, at one end, by a shallow arm of the se^ 
over which is the bridge of San Antonio, connecting it with the mai^^landj, wlddl 
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nms out at this point in a long sand spit, some nine miles in lengthy apparently 
to meet the smaller islands. At the other end the island ends in a rugged bltifl or 
promontory some hundred feet high and three-fourths of a mile distant from the 
main island. 

This promontory is crowned by Morro Castle^ the principal fortification of 
the town. The form of the castle is that of an obtuse angle^ with three tiers 
of batteriesty placed one aboTo the other^ toward the sea, their fires crossing each 
other. Toward the city it has a wall, flanked by two bastions of hea^y artillery, 
which dominates all of the intermediate space, which has the name ^f Morro, 
and also part of the city and the north shore of the sea. It has the usual bar-, 
racks, large wateV tanks, warehouses, chapel, and the necessary offices — all bomb^ 
proof. A mine descends from it to the seashore through the entrance of the 
port, its issue being defended by a battery. 

Mayaguez is the second port for coffee, the average annual export being 170,- 
000 hundredweighta. The quality is of the best, ranging in price with JaVm 
and other first-rate brands. The lower grades are sent to Cuba. About 50,000 
bags of fiour are imported into this port eyery year from the United States 
out of the 180,000 bags that are consumed in the whole island. The climate is 
excellent, the temperature never exceeding 90* F. The city is connected by 
tramway with the neighboring towns of AguadiUa, and a railroad is being con- 
structed to Lares, one of the largest interior towns. It has a civil and military 
hospital, two asylums, a public library, three bridges, a handsome market^ con- 
structed of iron, a slaughter-house recently constructed, a theater, etc, and a 
number of societies of instruction, recreation and commerb^ It has a postoffioe 
and telegraph station. It was founded in 1760, was given the titie of villa (village) 
in 1836, and that of city in 1877. 

On the east and south it is bounded by the Hormigueros Mountains, pn 
the north by those of Anasco, and on the west by the sea. The part comprised 
by the vega (plain) is very fertile, and here are grown all fruits of the island. 

AguadiUa. — A city of 5,325 inhabitants, of whom 4,200 are white and 1,185 
colored. The municipal jurisdiction has 16,085 inhabitants — 11,100 white and 
4,985 colored. It is the capital and port of the judicial district of its name^ and 
is situated eighty-one miles from San Juan. The climate is hot but healthy, 
and there yellow fever seldom appears. It has a postoffice and telegraph station. 

It has one of the most picturesque aspects of any town in the country. It 
is situated on the shore between Cape Borinquen and Culebrinas Biver, at the foot 
of Jaicoa Mountain, stretching along in a narrow strip between the sea and the 
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latter. The mountaiii is Tery steep, crowned with leafy trees, and on its slopes, 
are many orange and lemon trees, palms, etc. A stream of ciystalline wafer' 
flows from a spring about half way np its side, and passing through Faente^ 
Mirador, and Comercio streets of the town, empties into the sea. 

To add to the scenic beauty of the town and mountain a churcb rises from 
the mountain side near the source of the stream mentioned. It is of antique 
construction and has two steeples, and, although old, is in good repair; there is 
a bell in one steeple and a clock in the other. 

Father Thomas Ewing Sherman r—'Tather Tom," as his friends call him, 
the son of General William Tecumseh Sherman, has made a report to General 
Brooke of recent tours through the Island of Porto Bico, and they haye beem 
made public by Assistant Secretary Meiklejohn through the division of customs 
and insular affairs. Father Sherman says that as far as he observed the people 
of Porto Bico are gentle, docile and kindly and that the Spaniards living there 
rejoice with their Porto Bican friends in the change of sovereignty. The dis- 
orderly element is a very small fraction in the teeming population of the island. 
There is some timidity expressed on the part of property-holders, but this is largely 
due to the paternal system to which they have become accustomed. He says that 
a liberal public outlay on the roads would add immensely to the commerce and 
security of the island. 

Father Sherman says it is common talk that the disorders of the last few 
months have been caused by bands composed partly of prisoners released by the 
Spaniards and of Spanish soldiers discharged and remaining in the island. Having, 
he says, ridden about the island alone and as a rule unarmed for the last three 
months, having visited many priests and alcaldes and prominent merchants^ he 
is strongly impressed by the fact that profound respect is felt for American 
authority and utmost confidence in the courage of any and all of our men. 

At the same time. Father Sherman says, we cannot too strongly emphasise 
the needs of an island at once tropical and mountainous, where the bandit finds 
myriad nooks for hiding and easy sustenance even on the mountain tops; where 
passions are easily heated ajid an overcrowded population leaves large numbers out 
of employment 

Father Sherman says the state of religion on the island is very unsatisfactory. 
Though in eveiy town of any size there is found a large and handsome edifice^ 
the services are veiy poorly attended. All the inhabitants of the island, with few 
exceptions, are nominally at least Boman Catholics. Very few of the men axe 
more than Catholic in name. They are baptized, married and buried by the 
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priest; that is the extent of their Catholicism. Now that the priests are depriyed 
of goTenunental aid many are leaving the conntiy and more intend to depart 
before the winter is oyer. 

Beligion is dead on the island. Whether it can he reyived as a living influ- 
ence is highly problematicaL There is little or no observance of the sanctity 
of Sunday. 

With regard to education Father Sherman says he is not prepared to make 
anything like a full report, and the system of burial in Porto Bico has been bar- 
barous. In places corpses are thrown into shallow graves, sometimes without 
boxes or casket The cemeteries are too small and frequently crowded. 

The state of morality can be inferred from the fact that the number of 
illegitimate children exceeds that of the legitimate. Concubinage is said to be 
common and is not sufficiently discountenanced, either legally or socially. The 
eradication of this great evil presents one of the most difficult problems in Porto 
Bico, owing to the mixture of races there. It is often asserted that the Catholic 
dergy are partly to blame for this deplorable state of affairs^ because marriage is 
said to be expensive. 
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CHAPTER m. 

EAELY DESCRIPTIONS OF PORTO RICO. » 

Inttructive Description of the Island Sixtjr-fonr Years Ago by Colonel Flinter of 
fte British Army and Spanish Service — ^More from the Same Writer Quoted 
by the London Review — ^Valuable Statistics from the Edinburgh Beview — 
Itev. Wm. Moister Adds Interesting Information — ^Natural Resources, Com- 
mercial Advantages and Physical Conditions Clearly Described — Social and' 
Moral Standing of the People PuUy Considered— Testimony that Reveali 
the Value of Our Insular Gem. 

The Edinburgh Review of 1835, page 329, gives a most interesting account of 
the Island of Porto Rico, sixty-four years ago, by Colonel Flinter of the Britiah 
army and Spanish service. This article in the famous Review has the recom- 
mendation of presenting us with a full and interesting account of this valuable 
island, less known to this country than even Japan or Madagascar. It posseases 
the additional value of being the production of a writer who evidently formed 
his opinions on his own account. His sentiments do not savor of any elaaa or 
sdiool; on the contrary, he frequently advances in the same breath podtions 
which are usually maintained by persons of opposite principles in political met* 
tera. Being an officer in the service of Spain, he had a high respect for the admin- 
istration of the late King Ferdinand and a thorough contempt for all the various 
liberal sects which overturned his absolute throne and took his daughter under 
their protection. He, moreover, holds in abhorrence all the promoters of South 
American revolutions. 

''Colonel Flinter appears to have commanded, for several years, the regiment 
of Spanish troops which 'was in permanent garrison at Porto Rico and must ha^e 
had ample opportunities of becoming fully acquainted with its internal condition. 
It will be perceived, no doubt, that his local partialities sometimes lead him into 
apparent overstatements and manifest contradictions; but every candid reader will 
make allowance for the spirit of exaggeration that appears occasionally, to dictate 
his eulogies on his favorite colony. 

'The early history of Porto Rico affords few features of interest. Althou^^ 

one of the oldest colonies of the Spanish crown, it served for three centuries 

only as a convict station; and its free population presented until a few years sgo 

a marked specimen of the besotted indolence which characterized a Spanish settle- 
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ment of the old times. The military and dvil expenses were defrayed by remit- 
tances from Mexico; and it was not until the revolution caused these remittances 
to cease in 1810 that the island, owing to the extreme embarrassment of its financial 
condition began to attract the notice of the mother country. In 1815 a decree was 
published in its behalf, distinguished like many of the early acts of the restored, 
goyemment by its enlightened sagacity. But this decree, whilst it greatiy 
encouraged free industry, unfortunately at the same time gave an impulse to the 
employment of slaye labor, which had hitherto been unused, rather from indolence 
and want of capital than from motives of humanity. Colonists were invited 
to the island on the most liberal terms — ^lands were allotted gratis, the settiers 
were free from direct taxes, and for a certain number of years from the tithes 
and alcabala, as well as from the exportation duties which formed one of the 
most impolitic features of the old Spanish system. From the period of this 
decree the advance of Porto Rico in wealth and population has been unexampled, 
even in the virgin regions of America. A great additional impulse was given by 
the arrival of capitalists driven by dvil war from the Spanish main: — ^men. dis- 
tinguished in the more prosperous times of South America for their steady regu- 
larity and probity in the transaction of business. 

''The island appears to be one of the most lovdy of all those re^^ons of love- 
liness which are washed by the Caribbean Sea. Even in that archipelago it is 
distinguished by the luxuriance of its vegetation, and the soft variety of its scenery. 
It comprises every kind of tropical landscape in a space not much exceeding the 
area of one of the larger English coimties. Like Jamaica, it is divided from 
east to west by a range of forest-covered mountains, whidi do not appear to 
exceed 3,000 or 4,000 feet in height, but which are suffident to create a very 
marked difference of climate between their opposite declivities. The northern dis- 
trict is moist, subject not only to the periodical rains of the West Indies, but 
visited also by occasional showers. Hence its undulating surface is adapted for 
pasture and the more ordinary kinds of cultivation and is intersected by numerous 
perennial rivers, whilst the southern part of the island is frequentiy without 
rain for many months together, although even here water, according to our author, 
is always found at half a yard below the surface. The sugar cane, notwithstanding 
the drought, thrives abundantly and most of the chief plantations of the island 
are formed on this coast. This inestimable benefit of moisture Porto Rioo 
derives from its forests, which as yet dothe a large portion of the interior, the 
thick cover at once attracting the rain and preventing evaporation. By the laws 
of the colony eveiy person who cuts down a tree is bound to plant three in Ha 
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place. But it is to be feared that a law so difficult of enforcement is 
violated and that it will come, like some other islands, which formerly 
a similar feature, to present a naked surface to the ineffectual Tapors of tht 
Atlantic; its fertility will then diminish and its perennial rivers waste away, eren 
as the clearing of the forests from various parts of the Mediterranean coast — in 
peninsular Greece and Sicily for example — ^which were well wooded within th« 
historical era, has diminished the classical rivers of antiquity into mere historical 
tonenta. 

^Although the climate of Porto Rico does not appear to differ materially, as 
far as its effects can be measured by instruments, from that of the other islands of 
the Oulf of Mexico, yet its inhabitants certainly seem to enjoy a more than 
ordinary exemption from the evils which afflict humanity in these sickly regions. 
The mortality, according to our author's tables, does not exceed that which prevails 
in some of the healthier cotmtries of Europe. A. still more singular characteristie 
appears to distinguish this island from its neighbors, namely, the great deficiency 
of native animals of every sort and especially the entire absence (if our author can 
Be credited) of those noxious reptiles and insects which seem to inherit the rest 
of the West Indies as their peculiar possession. Colonel Flinter says: 

^^ke the peasantry of Ireland, the Porto Bicans are proverbial for their 
hospitality, and, like them, they are ever ready to fight on the slightest provocation. 
They swing themselves to and fro in their hammocks -all day long, smoking their 
cigars and scraping a guitar. The plantain groves which surround their houses 
and the coffee-tree which grows almost without cultivation afford them a fmgal 
sustenance. The cabins are thatched with the leaves of the palm tree; the sides 
are often open, or merely constructed of the same sort of leaves as the roof- 
such is the mildness of the climate. Some cabins have doors, others have none. 
A few calabash shells and earthen pots— one or two hammocks made of the hark 
of the palm tree — ^two or three game cocks and a machete form the extent of 
their movable property. A few coffee-trees and plantains, a cow or a horsey an 
acre of land in com or sweet potatoes, constitute the property of what would be 
denominated a comfortable Xaviro— who, mounted on his meager and hard-worked 
horse, sallies forth from his cabin to mass, to a cockfightn-or to a dance, i>*i«1riiig 
himself the most independent and happy being in existence. 

^ 'Biding out one afternoon in the country, I was overtaken by one of those 
sudden showers common in tropical climates. I fied for shdter to the nearest 
cottage of a poor Xaviro. I placed my horse without ceremony under the pro* 
jecting roof. I entered the humble dwelling with the usual salute^ which is ills 
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same as in Ireland, ''God save aU here,'' wHich was courteously answered by the 
man of the house. He was coiled up in a hammock. One foot rested on the 
ground, with which he propelled the hammock to and fro, and at intervals with 
his great toe he turned a large sweet potato which was roasting on a few embers 
placed on a flag on the ground close to him. He had a guitar in his hand. On 
my entrance he offered me the hammock, which I, of course, refused. Two small 
children, perfectly naked, were swinging to and fro in another small hammock. 
The woman of the house was squatted on the floor, feeding four game cocks which 
were lodged in the best part of the house, while the husband eyery now and 
then would warn her not to give them too much com or too much water. The 
^people received me with an urbanity unknown to the peasantry of Northern 
Europe. They placed a large leaf of the palm tree over my saddle to protect 
it from the rain, and pressed me to sit down in the kindest manner. The host 
was very communicative and enumerated the battles his game cocks had won. 
He pointed out to me one which he said was ''a most delicate one," an expression 
made use of by the Xaviros to denote its great value, and he concluded by offering 
it to me as a present Indeed a Xaviro would form a very poor opinion of a 
person who could not discuss the merits of a game cock. In going away they, 
offered me their cabin with as much politeness as if had been a palace, and hoped 
to see me again. I was forcibly struck with the native courtesy of these people, 
and it gratified me to observe the content and happiness they enjoy without a 
thought for the present or care for the future — ^without wants, without wishes, 
without ambition.' *^ 



The Monthly Review, London, 1834, gave an account of the state of the Island 
of Porto Rico in that year, taking Colonel Flinter's book as a basis, and saying: 

^The author in his leisure hours from his first landing as a British officer 
in the West Indies, twenty-one years ago, to a late period when he has been 
doing duty on the staff of the Spanish army which garrisons the colonies of Her 
Most Catholic Majesty, have been dedicated to the acquisition of every informir 
tion that could throw light on the colonial policy of Spain. His principal object 
is to make known the great and growing importance of the colonies that remain 
to Spain in the western hemisphere, and especially of the valuable and fertile 
Island of Porto Rico. There is doubtless about Colonel Flinter a strong admira- 
tion of what is Spanish, and yet the author recommends to the Oovernment 
of Her Catholic Majesty immediately to drive back from the ports of Cuba to the 
coast of Africa eveiy slave ship with its cargo that might be captured by the 
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croisen of France or England. At first, and for the space of three centuries after 
its discoTery, notwithstanding all the advantages of soil and situation, Porto 
Rico was considered only as a place of banishment for the malefactors of the 
mother country. But in 1815 a royal decree was passed fraught with heneficent 
and enlightened views. Flourishing towns and smiling villages have risen. Colonel 
Hinter says: 

^The person who carries into foreign countries national habits and preju- 
dices will always find abundant room for ridicule and criticism. A stranger who 
had never visited Spain or her colonies, on reading the prejudiced and false 
descriptions given of them by many modem writers^ would dread to deep a single 
night among the inhabitants. But the writer who honestly aims at famishing 
the public with sound and accurate information, should divest himself of all 
illiberal and narrow propositions. He should look on the whole world as his 
ccmntry and on all mankind as his countiymen. 

^ 'Bome, the greatest empire of the world, was first peopled by robbers and 
assasmns. It need not, therefore, appear strange that this island should have 
received a part of her white inhabitants from the dregs of society as well as 
some from the higher classes. This, perhaps, has happened at the first coloniza- 
tion of almost all countries. Porto Bico was formerly only a military post; and 
the troops that garrisoned it were stationaiy. The officers, despairing of returning 
. to tSurope, married with the Creole ladies, many of whom, proud of descending 
I from the first conquerors, were considered noble. In this manner the officers^ 
: becoming at once soldiers and agriculturists, looked on Porto Bico as their home, 
and they and their children form a considerable part of the white population 
that is this day found here. Many of the most opulent and respectable families 
descend from them. They look back with pride to their origin, and they form 
an indissoluble link of connection with the mother country. These and the 
descendants from the conquerors form what may be called the Porto Bico aristoo- 
racy, and some of them support their pretensions with as much pride as if they 
were grandees of Spain. Even in the midst of poverty they are inexorable in 
^ exacting from their inferiors the homage paid to superior rank. Merchants, shop- 
] . keepers, and all the inferior branches of traders and mechanics, have more or less 
contributed to the white population. 

^The merchants of this island import and retail foreign goods. They are 
generally composed of the active and industrious Catallans, persevering and eoo* 
I nomical, are much attached to their native customs and native land. Thej seldom 
' J many or establish themselves permanently in the colonies. When th^ ha^t 
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realized a competency, they retire to Europe to enjoy the fruits of fheir industry, 
while their place is generally supplied by their young relations^ who foUow the 
same occupation and the same line of conduct. They may therefore be con- 
sidered rather as transient visitors than as a permanent part of the population. 

''^adesmen and artisans generally marry and establish themsdves permsr 
nently. This dass of people, if they conduct themseWes with propriety, are sure 
of doing welL I know two blacksmiths who have made fortunes, and I know 
an Irish carpenter, who a few years ago came to this island with only twenty 
dollars, and who in the space of five years has become possessed of property to 
the value of twenty thousand dollars, which he acquired by a sedulous attention to 
his business: such is the rapid accumulation of capital by industry in these 
coimtriee. The acquisition raises the blacksmith and the carpenter to a higher 
rank in society; they become land proprietors and associate with the aristocracy.' 

^The Colonel goes on to say that the island swarms with what might be 
called ^unco-steererSy' gaudily dressed foreigners announcing themselves to be of 
the European nobility, who go about seeking whom they may devour. And there 
are also swarms of French barbers, pretending to be great physicians and doing 
incalculable harm and feeling no responsibility for the many lives lost through 
their inability. The author also speaks of a ^ery mischievous set of men,' foreign 
lawyers who often defend both parties at the same time and %ow many unfortu- 
nate men have been condemned to drag a chain who have deserved it a thousand 
times less than these men, who, like a swarm of locusts, desolate the land where 
they alight' Continuing, the Colonel says: 

^niie last dass of whites which I have to describe require a separate and 
particular consideration, as they form no inconsiderable portion of those who have 
colonized this island. These are men who, for political or dvil crimes, have been 
sent to the galleys of this fortress. They are condemned for different periods^ 
. according to the nature of their offenses; at the expiration of their term of punish- 
ment they are set at liberty, and few of them have any inducement to return to 
their native country. If their conduct is good, their former faults are soon 
forgotten: if active and industrious, they soon find employment. They are looked 
on with piiy rather than with detestation. To be white is a spedea of title of 
nobility in a country where the slaves and people of color form the lower ranks of 
society, and where every grade of color ascending from the jet-blade n^gro to 
the pure white carries with it a certain feeling of superiority. Ton mij^t naturaDy 
expect to find sodety and manners in some degree tinctured with the vices and 
propensities of these convicts. It is something novd and extraordinaiy to 
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men who haye been dragging a criminal's chain, on a sudden becoming peaceable 
and orderly citizens. Bemoved far from the scene of their former ofEenaes^ far 
from the vigilant and persecuting eye of the laws they had outraged, and ilie 
persons they had offended, removed far beyond the view of the relativea and 
friends they had dishonored, they feel desirous of returning to the bosom of society' 
in a country where their persons and their crimes are unknown. The (Creoles 
of Porto Bico, ever ready to extend their arms to the imf ortunat^ ever generous 
and hospitable, have their sympathy doubly awakened at seeing a white man 
reduced to a state of misery greater than that of the African slave. The n^oment 
that the banished criminal sets his foot on the land of Porto Rico, a prospect of 
hope opens to his view. He sees many of those who have preceded him in crime 
restored to society, possessing property, and living in the bosom of their familiea: 
this example, this hope, is a strong inducement to good conduct. To return to 
Spain his record would be like a millstone aroimd his necL It is not so in Porto 
Bioo. 

^fThe native of Porto Bico is passionately fond of horses. The Xivaio 
must be veiy poor, indeed, who has not one or two horses, which serve to cany 
both his person and the produce of his land to market; for the Xaviro, be his 
horse ever so lean, or the burden ever so heavy, seats himself on the top of it and 
thus guides the animaL He will sooner steal a horse for a day and ride him 
than walk a league. The rich have always several saddle horses which are soldj 
reserved for riding. A large pillion made of strong linen and stuffed with straw 
is girded on the horse's back; two square wicker baskets, very neatly made, about 
a foot long and eight inches wide, united by a leather strap, are thrown over the 
pillion on either side, close to the horse's neck. They are firmly girded on. A 
cushion is placed on the pillion, which is covered with a cloak or carpet to protect 
from the rain. Every man in the country, rich and poor, carries an immwise 
basket-hilted sword a yard and a quarter long, which is placed in the basket or 
under the cushion-panel with the point sticking out behind and waving to and 
fro in the air. There are no stirrups. The horseman, or horsewoman, aits on 
the cushion with the face towards the horse's head, the feet gently hanging on 
either side of his neck; and the baskets which have handles to them serve to hold 
by in case of emergency. A person mounted on horseback in this way has s vety 
curious appearance, but it is a commodious and easy way of traveling. Two pep- 
sons can ride on the same horse, and the man travels in this way with his wife 
or daughters. If the horse happens to stumble on a bad road, the rider seldom 
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sutams an injuiy from a fall. In crossing streams the feet are kept dry, 
is so important to health in warm dimatea. 

^fThe women of Porto Bico are generally of the middle size. They are 
elegantly and delicately formed; their waists are tapering and slender. Their 
pale complexion creates interest, which is heightened by the brilliancy of their 
fine black eyes. Their hair is black as jet; their eyebrows arched. They har^ 
in a high degree, that seductiye and elegant air which distinguishes the ladies 
of Cadis. They walk with the grace which is peculiar to the fair of Andalusia. 
Their manners are not only pleasing but fascinating. Without having the adyan- 
tage of the brilliant education of the ladies of London or Paris, they are pos- 
sessed of great natural Tivacity, and an ease of manners which in England ia 
only to be f oimd in the best society. They conyerse with fluency, and their natural 
talent and wit supply the artificial aids of education. They are, on the wholes 
more interesting than beautiful, more amiable than accomplished. They dress 
with an elegance of taste that I have seldom seen surpassed; the Parisian fashions 
being invariably followed and imitated. The public balls are splendid. A stranger 
who should walk through the dtj in daytime or in the evening; meeting with not 
a single female, except persons of color, would be surprised at night to attend 
a public baU. His eyes would be dazzled by an assemblage of Porto Bico ladies; 
he would scarcely believe that he was in the same capital where he could not find, 
during the whole day, the trace of a fair one. This admiration is expressed by 
an strangers, for most certainly the ladies of this island, in a ballroom, would 
do honor to any country in the world. Although too little attention is paid to 
cultivating their natural abilities, yet there are many of them who, by the force 
merely of talent and appUcatign, have made great proficiency in French and paint- 
ing. Without being taught by a dancing master, they dance with grace and ele- 
gancy and, like all the ladies of America, they are fond to excess of dancing. 
They- are passionately fond of their own country, but they have the politeneas 
and good breeding in conversation not to make odious comparison of it with 
others. In domestic circles they are affectionate wives, tender mothers, and attached 
and faithful friends. 

^ fThey criticise dresses, speak of marriages, discuss love afFairs, and piy into 
their neighbors' concerns, precisely as happens in almost all small places in all 
countries. Why should this island be an exception to the general rule? We 
apeak of mortals, not of angels. I have heard it asserted before I visited the idand 
that the ladies were much addicted to smoking cigars. I have never seen Jhn k 
•moke^ I must confess; and if many of them do indulge they must do it vaij 
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priyately. HoweTer, I should prefer to see a lady smoking than drinking gin, 
as some are said to do in Germany and Holland. The women soon come to 
maturity in this climate; they marry very young; are exceedingly prolific, and 
consequently their charms decay at an early age, when in Europe they would be 
in the full bloom of beauty. It is not an uncommon thing to see a grandmother 
and her grandchildren in the same dance. All the ladies, whether rich or poor, 
j if white are on visiting terms. Visits are made and receiTcd with the most 
punctilious exactness. The ladies seldom go out of doors; unless to the shope 
at night, or the country on horseback. In the evenings they take the air on 
the flat roofs of their houses. They bathe frequently, and are very attentiTe 
to tEe cleanliness of their persons and their houses.' '^ ' 

The Edinburgh Beview of 1835, page 33^ says: 



^orto Rico produced in 1830 414 quintals of sugar, 250,000 of coffee, and 
35,000 of cured tobacco, besides other colonial produce, and it possessed in addi- 
tion very numerous herds of cattle, divided among numerous proprietors — from 
the three or four who owned upwards of a thousand each to the poorest of the 
peasantry who possessed a cow or two for the supply of their family. The revenue 
is stated at 800,000 Spanish dollars; its whole expense, dvil and military, at 
630,000. . 

'The free colored inhabitants of Porto Bico are by far more numerous than 
in any other West India island, and this fact alone — ^when we consider the inerad- 
icable prejudice attaching to color which has brought such infinite misery and 
] social discomfort over a great part of the world — speaks more than any eulogy 
in favor of its people and their government. The whole Br^ish West Indies 
contained before 1834 not more than 80,000 free colored inhabitants^ and a 
population of ten times that amount. Of these 16,000 were to be found in 
Trinidad alone, — an island which had long been governed by Spanish laws. 
Although white blood is in Porto Bico, as everywhere else beyond the Atlantic^ 
a patent of nobility, yet the Xaviro no more treats with contempt and contumdy 
his inferior in caste, than the grandee of Old Spain his inferior in station. 
^ ^ ^ (Colonel Flinter quoted:) 'No national character, perhaps, is so deeply 
engrained with the opposite hues of excellence and evil as that of the Spaniard. 
The same natural and fundamental goodness of disposition — ^paradoxical as it may 
seem to speak thus of a people whose evil deeds are blazoned in the worst ptgee 
of European history, — ^prevails wherever the Castilian standard has been raised, and 
the industrious Catalan and Biscayan have assembled around it The Spaniard 
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iM, abore all mankind, subject to strong and oyerpowering passion. His good- 
ness of disposition^ althongb radical^ is but a passive quality, easily subdued by 
the preralenee of strong emotions. His reasoning powers are of the same char- 
acter as his moral — ^fondamentally good, yet swayed and distorted by every impulse 
of prejudice. Thirst for gold in former times, then zeal for religion, and, lastly, 
the spirit of party, have roused up in him all the savage ferocity of which nature 
is capable. Yet in the worst crisis of the passions, when the evil spirit was silenced 
even for a moment in the bosom which it swayed, a natural and grateful kindness 
of heart has often shone forth in full brightness. It was while the mania of 
avarice ruled the early conquerors of America and seduced them into practices 
revolting to human nature, that the fotmdations were laid for a code of laws 
both for slaves and the native Indians, the spirit of which has ever since pre- 
vailed among the Spanish Creoles, and which puts to shame the nations which 
arrogate to themselves exclusively the title of enlightened. Shallow thinkers have 
often entertained the paradox that free states show less humanity in their colonies 
than is shown those under absolute monarchies. Of all West Indian annals, those 
of the French islands, before the Bevolution, were, perhaps, the most darkly 
stained with cruelty. And the free states of South America, on the other hand, 
have not only followed, but have still further extended, in the midst of their 
anarchy and factions., those principles of Christian mercy and justice which Spain 
alone, until recently, knew and practiced.' 

'^ 1823 Jamaica, with 340,000 slaves, exported 1,400,000 quintals of sugar. 
Porto Bico, with 45,000 slaves, produces about 410,000. The French colony of 
Ouadaloupe, with twice as many slaves as Porto Bico, produces an equal crop of 
sugar. The soil, of the latter is far more fertile than that of the other islands, 
already in a great measure exhausted. But, on the other hand, capital and industry 
form essential elements of the manufacture,, in the British and French isles, while 
the Spaniards are far behind in the pursuits requiring'eithcr. From these premises 
our author concludes^ not unreasonably, that a large proportion (which elsewhere, 
however, he calculates at one-fifth only) of this crop of sugar is raised by free 
labor. 

'^ut it must be remembered that, besides the greater estates, there are in 
Porto Bico some 1,200 to 1,300 small sugar plantations, the property of the 
Xaviros of the interior, who live cheaply and work lazily, but who contrive to 
raise a small quantity of this valuable article, together with provisions and cattle. 
If such rough cultivation as this succeeds at all, it can only be in consequence 
of the vast productiveness of the soil, cleared of its forests only within the last 
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twenty yean, which gives the planter the same advantage over his brethren to 
windward and leeward as the settler of Illinois has over the cnltivator of tlie 
worn-out 'old fields' of the Atlantic coast Snch production can in the nature 
of things be only temporary. On the other hand^ the great sugar estatesi, which 
must form the main sources of this commodity, are evidently cultivated here as 
elsewhere— by slaves; and, although at present the cultivation of sugar on a 
laige scale is extremely unprofitable, a rise in its price would undoubtedly cause 
at once an increased importation of slaves, and the application of more capital 
and ingenuity to the business, until the small farmers would be driven from the 
market by the slave-owning capitalists. Many contingent events might occasion 
such a rise; — as a temporary diminution of the produce of the British Islands; or 
an increased consimiption in Great Britain in consequence of a reduction of the 
duty. Upon the whole, therefore, notwithstanding the flattering antidpatioiis 
of the author, we cannot see, in the present state of Porto Bico, much to justify his 
prophecy that slave labor will be permanently dispensed with merely from, the 
preference which free labor will find in the market 

^At present the question of the future destiny of this beautiful and happy 
idand may be said to remain undecided.'* 



The decision of destiny came when Spain ceded the island to the United 
Statea. 

Naturally, as England has been for centuries deeply interested in the West 
Indien^ we derive the most valuable accounts of the islands, the character of their 
people, and their history from Englishmen, and we quote the '^est Indies/* 
by the Bev. Wm. Moister, a London publication by T. Woolmer: 

^The Island of Porto Bico is situated about sixty miles to the east of Saa 
Domingo, from which it is separated by the Mona Passage. It is of an oblong 
shape, about 140 miles in length and forty in breadth, and its climate soil and 
scenery resemble most of the other West Indian islands, and therefore need not be 
very minutely described. It is rugged and mountainous in the interior r^ona 
and the coimtry is generally diversified by woods, valleys and plains and watered 
by numerous springs and rivers, which impart a remarkable freshness to the scenery 
throughout the year. Four of the rivers which flow from the mountains to the 
sea are navigable for boats and small vessels for a few miles up into the country 
and are utilized for the transit of goods and produce; and thus compensate in 
a measure the lack of good roads, which is so notorious. The north coast is gea* 
erally lined by a coral reef under water at a little distance from shore^ which pre* 
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Tents the approach of shipB except at certain openings. The east coast is indented 
with many bays formed by the continued action of the waves of the seS;, which 
roll in with considerable force in that direction. A chain of about fifty small 
islands, extending more than twenty miles in length, lie off the northeast coast^ 
which were the favorite rendezvous of smugglers and pirates in the times of the 
buccaneers, the water which surrounds them being so shallow that they cannot 
be approached by large vessels. The principal harbor is large and commodious^ 
affording ample accommodation for 300 vessels at one time. It is approached 
from the sea by a winding; rocky channel, the navigation of which is somewhat 
intricate; a circumstance which gives security to the place in times of war and 
commotion* 

^orto Bico was discovered by Columbus in 1493, but, like many other islands^ 
it received little attention for several years in consequence of the claims of more 
important places. In 1509, however, the extermination of the natives and the 
exhaustion of the gold mines of Hispaniola had so far advanced that the avaricious 
Spaniards began to look about for other fields of enterprise. They accordingly 
fixed upon Porto Bico, and an expedition was fitted out under the direction of 
a man named Ponce de Leon with a view to make a conquest of the island, which 
was at that time said to contain a population of about 600,000 aborigines. 

''The simple-minded Indians had heard of the calamities which had befallen 
their countrymen in Hispaniola since the arrivsl of the pale-faced strangers^ and 
when they saw big ships in the distance they trembled at the prospect of their 
approaching fate. But so superstitious were they that the preposterous notions 
which they had associated with their ideas of the Spaniards entirely overpowered 
their reason and bereft them of hope. They considered them a superior race 
of beings, and even doubted whether they were mortal Instead, therefore, of 
attempting to oppose the landing of their enemies, their chief consideration seems 
to have been how they might most gracefully submit themselves to their yoke. 
The invaders consequently landed on the shores of Porto Bico without meeting 
with any resistance whatever, and made an easy conquest of the place without 
the loss of a man. The Spaniards proceeded at once to intrench and fortify them- 
selves and to search for gold, which was the highest object of their ambition. 
They were conducted to the mountains, where shining particles of the precious 
metal had often been collected in the sandy beds of the rivulets which fiowed from 
them. Mining operations were commenced, and the natives, who were regarded 
as a conquered people and a race of slaves, were subjected to the same enforced 
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labor and cruel treatment which had ground down and wasted the natives of 
Hispaniola. 

"The Indians were soon convinced that they had gained nothing by their 
ready submission to the Spaniards, and, writhing under the miseries to which thej 
were subjected, they began to consider whether it were not still possible to resist 
the tyranny of their oppressors. For some time they hesitated to take any action 
in the matter nnder the superstitious notion that, if the Spaniards shonld prove 
immortal and incapable of death, their resistance wonld be vain and only tend 
to aggravate their sufferings. At length a plan was arranged for the settlement 
of this moot point A caciqne named Broyo was charged with the important 
business of ascertaining by some means 'whether a Spaniard conld possibly die.' 
Broyo, attentive to his charge, suffered no promising moment to pass unnotioedy 
although to elude suspicion and escape detection required no small dexterity on 
his pari It was not long, however, before a favorable opportunity presented itself. 
Salzedo, a young Spaniard, was traveling one day in a direction in which Broyo 
wished to intercept him. The chief, having entertained the lonely white man 
in his hut for awhile very agreeably, offered the services of two or three of bis 
men to act as escorts, or guides, on his departure. The proposal was agreed to 
with expressions of gratitude. The Indian guides well nnderstood their bnaini 
On coming to a small river one of them offered to convey the Spaniard acres 
his shoulderi^ and when in the midst of the stream, staggering nnder his predons 
burden, he managed to stumble, and in his fall he plunged on one side into deep 
water. His companions hastened forward, pretending to render assistance, but 
instead of doing so they held the traveler's head imder water until he was drowned. 
They then dragged the body to the bank of the river and having watched it 
attentively all that day and the next, without observing any motion or signs 
of life, they came to the conclusion that 'a Spaniard could die.' 

^'Encouraged by this strange experiment, the Indians now resolved to make 
a vigorous attempt to cast off the yoke of the invaders, which had beeomo 
intolerable. They rose en masse and armed themselves with such weapons as 
they could command. These were chiefly dubs and bows and arrows. Their 
arrows they dipped in virulent poison prepared from the sap of the ifMiM^hinf^l 
tree, whidi abounds in Porto Rico, a wound from which issues almost invariably 
a speedy death; The Indians fell upon the Spaniards at a moment when they little 
expected such an attack, and they suffered considerably, one hundred of their 
number falling on the fidd. The unequal contest was of short duration, how- 
ever, for the glittering deadly weapons of the Spaniards with the smoke and losr 
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of {Bdr gnus soon dispersed the Indians with great loss and caused the suryivors 
to flee precipitately to the woods and mountain fastnesses to escape the fury of 
the inyadert; - 

'The Spaniards now sent for re-enforcements to Hispaniola^ effectually to 
put down what they called the 'rebellion' of the natives of Porto Bico. They 
soon received an accession of colonists, soldiers, and bloodhounds, and a war of 
extermination was forthwith commenced, the details of which are too sickening 
to record in these pages. Suffice it to say that the scenes of cruelty and of blood 
which followed were similar in every respect to those which had been wit- 
nessed in Hispaniola and Cuba, and were literally disgraceful to any people bearing 
the Christian name and calling themselves civilixed. 

*Tii proportion as the number of colonists increased, the want of laborers to 
work the mines, till the ground, tend the cattle, and perform other necessary duties 
on the plantations was felt, and the attention of the Spaniards was at once. turned, 
to Africa, from whence negro slaves were being constantly imported into the other 
colonies, with such satisfactory results, according to the ideas which were prevalent 
at that early period. The impulse given to the horrid traffic in human beings by 
the establishment of another Spanish colony in the West Indies may be readily 
imagined from what we have said in reference to Hispaniola and Cuba under sim- 
ilar circumstances, for the sufferings and sorrows of the poor negro slaves were 
almost identical in all the islands. 

The colony of Porto Bico progressed rapidly under the new regime, large 
tracts of land being brought under cultivation, plantations laid out, and additional 
houses erected both in town and country. But a time of general war came, and 
this, in common with other dependencies of the crown of Spain, was exposed to 
hostile attacks, which were so common in those days. As early as 1580, England 
being involved in war with Spain, an important expedition was fitted out partly 
by Queen Elizabeth and partly by private enterprise, the avowed object of which 
was to attack and seize upon some of the most valuable colonies of America and 
the West Indies. The entire squadron consisted of twenty-six ships of different 
dimensions, on board of which were embarked 2,500 troops under the leadership of 
Sir Thomas Baskerville. The command of the entire expedition was committed 
to Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake. On reaching the West Indies they 
heard that a richly laden Spanish treasure ship was at anchor in the harbor of 
Porto Bico, and an attack upon the place was promptly resolved upon. The squad- 
ron reached the island on November 13th, and a vigorous attack was made upon 
the shipping in the port. But the Spaniards, having heard of the intended attad^ 
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htd made eyery possibla preparation to. resist it They liad brought in all their 
available troops and strengthened the fortifications at the entrance of the harbor, 
from which they poured such a destractive fire upon the English ships that they 
were obliged to retire, after inflicting considerable damage, without accomplishing 
the object of their yisil 

*Tii the year 1589 another expedition was fitted out in England for the express 
purpose of subduing the island of Porto Bico. . Th^ command of this armament, 
which consisted of nineteen ships and two baiges, was given to Sir George Clifford, 
Earl of Cumberland, who, authorized by Her Majesty's letters patent for raiang 
forces to serve in the expedition, soon levied twelve companies of eighty men eadi; 
and with these and a proportionate number of seamen he sailed from Plymouth 
on Ifarch 5tlL In the month of May they reached the West Indies. On one of the 
Virginia Islands, which he found without inhabitants, the earl landed his troops 
to examine their condition; and after the review he informed the men of the 
object of the expedition, giving them suitable exhortation before going into action. 
From thence he proceeded direct to Porto Bico and landed about 1,000 soldiers on 
June 6th without meeting with any immediate opposition. The English lost a 
large number of men, however, from the desolating influences of the dimate, whUst 
they gained but little advantage; and at the restoration of peace the idand was 
restored to its original owners. . - 

'Trom that time to the present Porto Rico has belonged to the Spanish; Irat 
. for many years after the departure of the British the colony continued in a Toy 
languishing state, San Domingo, Mexico, Peru and other places commanding more 
attention. It was not till the Spaniards had lost their hold of some of theae tsI- 
uable possessions that Porto Bico, in common with Cuba, received due confidisr- 
ation and became a place of refuge and shelter for colonists fleeing from insurre^ 
tion and turmoil. Towards the close of the last century the population of the 
island was considerably increased by the influx of Spanish colonists and the intio> 
duction of thou^nds of negro slaves brought from the coast of Africa to cultivate 
the rich virgin ground, which was laid out for plantations in various psrts of the 
country by the newcomers. In subsequent years the colony progressed rapidly and 
the imports and exports were greatly increased. 

'The principal articles cultivated for exportation are sugar, cotton, eoffee and 
tobacco; and an ample supply of Indian com and various lands of ground pro- 
visions are grown for home consumption. The soil in the valleys snd plsins Is fsn- 
arally vexy fertile, and it is capable of much improvement by the applicatioii ol 
modem methods of agriculture. The uplands and mountain dopes sfford itne 
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ttmge for countless numbers of cattle^ horses^ and mules, which are reared and 
exported in large quantities to the neighboring colonies. The climate, in common 
with that of most of the larger islands of the West Indies, is Teiy imhealthy at 
certain seasons of the year, especially in localities which are low and swampy; but 
it might be greatly improved by clearing and draining the land in the neighborhood 
of the towns. Tillages and plantations, which are the chief centers of population. 

''San Juan, the capital of the colony, has risen to the position of a consid- 
erable city, with a population of about 30,000. It is situated on the west point 
of an islet joined to the mainland by a bridge. It contains six straight streets^ 
running from north to south, crossed by six others, which intersect them at right 
angles. The houses of the first class are built of stone and are large and commo- 
dious, but many others are wooden buildings and of a yery inferior description, 
whilst the huts of the slaves in the suburbs are miserable hovels. The principal 
public buildings are the cathedral and other churches, two convents and a general 
hospital There are several other small towns and villages in different parts of 
the island, and the negro huts on the respective plantations form small villages, the 
same as in other islands. Near the village of Caomo, on a considerable river of 
the same name, on the south coast, there is a warm sulphurous spring whose tem- 
perature is 95 degrees and which is said to be very useful in certain diseases of 
the ddn. Other villages and settlements are situated on the banks of the Bio 
Lovisa, a river which is navigiable for small vessels to a considerable distance from 
its mouth. 

''The greatest drawbacks to our pleasure in contemplating Porto Bico are 
the prevalence of slaveiy, the low type of Boman Catholicism which pre- 
vails, and the immoral and degraded character of a great part of the popula- 
tion of all classes and conditions. Nor has anything been done by the missionary 
and philanthropic societies of Europe or America to promote the social and moral 
elevation of the people. Indeed, it is generally understood that the intolerance 
of the Bomish priesthood will not admit of any form of protestant missionary 
labor. If slavery were abolished and religious liberty allowed, Porto Bico might 
become a fine field for philanthropic and evangelistic effort. Genuine Christiana 
of every name will do well to watch and wait and pray for openings for the intro- 
duction of the gospel to this and other countries which are similarly circumstanced^ 
and where the inhabitants are sitting in the regions of the Shadow of Death.^ 
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Interestisg Letter from a Scientist and Business Man, Giving an Account of iih» 
Island's Flora — ^Valuable Information about the Products and Exports, 
Gathered by C. W. Eves— Scientific American Quoted — ^Interestinff Account 
of the Hurricanes, by Frederick D. Ober — ^Value of the Island's Imports — 
Establishment of Electric Tramways — ^Possibilities for CoflFee and Sugar 
Production — ^A Glowing Tribute to the Island, by James Bodway. 

* We quote from the familiar publication, ''Nature,'' Vol 29, published by The 
Macmillan Company: 

'Through the courtesy of Sir Joseph Hooker, we are able to publish the fol- 
lowing interesting communication from Baron Eggers on the Island of Porto Bioo: 

"'St. Thomas, October 22, 1888. 

** 'Dear Sir Joseph Hooker: — ^It is a long time since I wrote you last I lunrs 
meantime, at least, accomplished my long-cherished design, partly at least, of ex- 
ploring the LuguiUo mountains in Porto Bico, which island I visited during April 
and May this year. I spent about five weeks there, living for some time in the hut 
of a "Xibaro," or native laborer, on the Sierra at an altitude of about 2,200 feet» 
on the edge of the primeval forests that still cover all the higher parts of the 
mountain range. Since my return I have been busy arranging my collection, tlio 
greater part of which appears in the ninth and tenth century of my "Fbra Lidiss 
Ocddentalis Ezsicceata." 

" 'As for the general character of the Sierra forests, they of course resemble 
in their main outlines those of the other West India islands. There is, however, 
especially one feature which strikes me as being peculiar to this mountain ridge 
compared with the woods of other islands, for example, of Dominica. Whilst the 
climate is just as moist in the Sierra of Porto Bico as in that of Dominica, the 
forests of Porto Bico seem nearly entirely destitute of etiphytes with the exception 
of some few Bromeliades and a very rarely occurring stray orchid. But orchids in 
general and epiphytical ferns, such as Trichomanes and Hymenophyllum, etc, 
are conspicuous by their absence. Of palms I found but one species, which I have 
distributed in my "Flora." I believe it a Euterpe, grows gregariously at an altitude 
of 1,500 to 2,000 feet No cycads were to be seen at all. On the other hand, I found 
several interesting trees, especially a beautiful Talama, with immense white odorou 
flowers and silvery leaves which would be very ornamental. The wood is used for 
timber, and called Sabino. A Hirtella with crimson flowers I also found rather 
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common; it is not described in any of Qrisebach's publications. An unknown tree 
with beautiful, orange-like foliage, and large, purple flowers, very similar in shape 
to tbose of SccBTola Flumieri, split along one side, a taU Lobeliacea, a large Heli- 
conia, nearly allied, it seems, to H. caribbcea. Lam., and several other as yet unde- 
termined trees and shrubs are among the most remarkable things found. 

^ 'On the whole, I was somewhat disappointed with regard to the result of the 
Toyage, as I had expected a greater number of novelties, as well as a richer vegeta- 
tion in general, at least something like the Caribbean islands. But these partly 
negative results may no doubt be of some value also in forming an idea of the 
West Lidian flora in general Of tree ferns, Cyathea Serra and an Alsophila were 
not uncommon. One of the most conspicuous trees in some parts is the Coccoloba 
macrophylla, which I found on my flrst visit to Porto Bioo. This tree is found 
up to an altitude of 2,000 feet, but chiefly near the coast, where it forms extensive 
woods in some places, which at the time of flowering, with immense, purple spikes 
more than a yard long, are very striking. The tree is named Orteg6n by the inhab- 
itants; it does not seem to occur on any of the British Islands, but to be confined 
to Hayti and Porto Bico; at least I do not see it mentioned in Grisebach's ''Cat. 
Plant cubenaium.'' The people cultivate sugar-cane in the plains, which are very 
fertile, yielding three hogsheads on an average per acre without any kind of ma- 
nure. Besides this staple produce, a very good coffee is produced; it does not 
appear that any blight has as yet perceptibly affected the shrubs here. Sice is 
very commonly cultivated on the hills and the Sierra. I suppose it must be a kind 
of mountain variety, as no inundation or other kind of watering is used. Bice is, 
in &ct, the staple food of the laborers, together with plantain and yaudia, i e. Cala- 
dium esculentum. Immense pastures of Hymenachne striatum (MalahojiUa) oc- 
cupy a part of the lowland, and feed large herds of cattle of an exceUent quality. 
St. Thomas and the French Islands aU obtain their butcher's meat from Porto 
Bico; I believe even Barbados comes to Porto Bico for cattle. 

^ 'The island is very richly endowed by nature, but miserably governed, and 
the people themselves not worth a much better government, being given to gam- 
bling in the extreme throughout, from the rich planter and priest down to the 
lowest laborer and beggar. Yet they are hospitable and very polite to strangers, 
with that remarkable, unchanging, inbred Spanish politenesa. 

" It may finally interest you to hear, from the fact that you take a prominent 
part in the advancement of the material progress of the English West India islands, 
how we are working in that respect here in St. Thomas. I have on my estate now 
about 4,000 Divi-Divi trees growing and doing well, except for the deer, which do 
much damage. On the coasts I have over 2,000 cocoanut trees planted; cultivation 
of the Sanseviera guineensis is going on for making fibres; a large tract of land 
stocked with Hoematoxylon I have now preserved, and try to make it a regular 
forest to be cut down gradually. In company with an engineer here I have now 
ordered a machine from England, Smith's fibre machine, which is being used in 
the Mauritius, in order to work up our immense quantity of Agave and Fourcroya, 
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the raw material being close at hand in unlimited quantity near the sea. I am alao 
going to try experiments with the manufacture of tannin extracts from bark of 
Coccoloba, Bhizophora, and the pods of the yarioua Acacias, which are a great 
nuisance here on account of their rapid growth. The Aloe sempenrirens will alao 
be made useful in a similar manner as in Barbados and Curacoa, it growing here 
spontaneously on barren rocks. H. EOOEBS.' " 

'The West Indies,** of C. Washington Eyes, published by Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton, Searle & Bivington, London, says of Porto Bico: 

^t is yery hot, but relieyed by a breeze during the day. Hurricanes liaye 
▼isited the island. It is extremely fertile, possessing woods, hills, yalleys and 
meadows. It is known for its herds of wild cattle. Through the middle of the 
island from east to west there runs a chain of mountains, from which riyen and 
streams descend to water the plains below. The hills are generally coyered with 
trees. Sugar, ginger, cotton, flax, coffee, cassia, incense and hides were among 
its early productions. Mules were also exported. It produced also rice, nudze, plan- 
tains, pines, oranges, citrons, lemons, calabashes, potatoes, melons and fine salt. 
At first the Spaniards made little use of it except as a port of call. The capital of 
Porto Bioo has the dedicatory title of San Juan. It is situated on a small island on 
the north side, united by means of a causeway to the main island. The port is laigie^ 
conyenient and safe. The city was founded by Juan Ponce de Leon in 1610. Sir 
Francis Drake once burnt all the yessels in the port In 1598 the English obtained 
the mastery oyer the island, and then abandoned it with much spoiL In 1616 
there was an attack by the Dutch, and another attempt was made in 174S by tbe 
English, but these attempts led to no practical results for the inyadera. 

*^ 1886 the export trade of Porto Bico was in a yery unsatisfactory condition. 
There was a falling off, owing to bad seasons, of more than 26 per cent Tlio 
sugar exported was 65,189 tons, or 25 per cent less than in 1886, when 68,489 
tons were exported to the United States and 17,379 tons to Great Britain and 
British proyinces, a further 8,000 tons going to other countries. The total prodno- 
tiou of sugar has sometimes reached a hundred thousand tons. In 1887 it was 
80,792 tons. The coffee export had also declined. A considerable trade ia still 
done in the export of cattle. The imports amount to £2,000,000 in round numben^ 
and the exports to about the same, a yery considerable proportion of the imports 
consisting of British goods. Cottons, woolens, jute for sugar and coffee bagi^ 
metals and rice, are the main items of the British trade. The British oolonios 
supply the codfish, the yalue of which is estimated at £96,000. Flour la imported 
from the United States and Spain, estimated in yalue between £200,000 and £800^ 
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000. Other proYisions are also sent by the United States and Spain to a consider- 
able amount. Coal is almost ezclnsiyely supplied by Great Britain. A large 
amount of English and Spanish capital is inyested in business^ collecting and work- 
ing up the produce of a number of cane plantations. The population is 784>700. 
SlaTery was abolished in 1878.^ 

In the opinion of Bojas (Scientific American — ^^Torto Sico: Its Natural His- 
tory and Products^') the island is outside of the seismic currents which extend under 
the ocean from the Old World to the new^ and consequently it alone of the Antilles 
group has thus far been free from the great seismic movements which have ruined 
many American towns. Nevertheless, and doubtless on account of the proximity 
of the volcanic origin of the islands of San Vicente, Santa Lucia, and Quadalupe 
slight earthquakes are apt to be felt, and on two occasions they were worthy of 
being called severe, these at the end of April, 1786, and in 1843, when the city 
of Martinique was ruined. Slight quakes were also felt in 1867 and in March of 
the following year. In the beginning of 1882 it was noticed that the waters of the 
bays of MayagtLez and Ponce retreated two or three times to a level of more than 
thirty feet below the ordinary water line of the coasts, and this phenomenon coin- 
cided with earthquakes at Colon and Panama. 

The commonest minerals are gold, copper, carbonate and sulphate and mag- 
netic iron, which are found in great masses in the neighborhood of Juncos; galena 
is also found, as well as traces of mercury, manganese, bismuth, and some other 
minerals. The fuels are represented by the lignites of TJtuado and Moca, although 
they occur in thin layers and are generally charged with pyrites; at the latter place 
amber is also found. There is an abundance of varieties of marble and compact 
limestone, and in general materials for construction and ornamentation. In the 
Historical American Exposition at Madrid, in 1892, were exhibited remarkable ex- 
amples of magnetic iron, oxide of iron, and carbonate of copper, aU from Juncos; 
also ferruginous white quartz from the auriferous zone of Sierra LuquUlo, and 
calcareous spar, pearl spar, fibrous gypsum, malachite, and pure blue copper from 
Nagnabo. 

Native gold is found principally in the alluvial deposits and in the rivers in 
the vicinity of Luquillo. When auriferous sand is washed, it is found that in soma 
places there is a deposit of magnetic iron with the grains of gold. 

There are natural salt marshes at Qu&nica and Salinas on the south and at 
Cape Bojo on the west. Hot springs are found at Juana Diaz, San Sebastian, San 
Lorenzo, and Ponce, but the most famous Bxe the baths at Caomo on the south and . 
near the dtj of Santa Isabd. 
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ObservatiosB carried on for years show that 81^ is the ayerage temperatnra. 
From 1878 to 1880 the thermometer in the shade ranged from 62*96'' to 72-8* F. 
The monthly average varied from 72-32® to 86.07* F., the former being for the 
month of February^ 1880, and the second for June, 1878. The mean height of the 
barometrical column was about 30 inches. 

The '^mountain dog,^ a reversion of the domestic species that haunts the more 
inaccessible forests and is dangerous only to calves, poultry and young swine, is the 
only creature that can be termed ''wild.'' Rats exist in abundance, but have 'a bitter 
foe in the otherwise harmless ''hunter snake," a species of boa that grows from 
six to nine feet in length. Ants and beetles are numerous, and one of the latter, 
known as the "comegen,'' bores into wooden structures, and is sometimes danger- 
ous to buildings. Bees are comparatively plentiful in the forests, but are smaller 
than the domestic forms, and produce an amber colored honey, very rich, but that 
speedily ferments and sours, and the wax is of a violet hue. "Lucemas'' or fire- 
flies abound; they are like small butterflies with phosphorescent rings about the 
eyes, and when masses fly at night they produce sufficient light to illuminate the 
flelds and plantations. There are also "cucuyos" similar to the cricket, which are 
phosphorescent under the wings. Some; of the bats seek sleeping animals at night 
to suck their blood. The chigoe bites through the shoes and stockings, or entera 
between the nail and the skin; and copper worms, ticks, cockroaches, mosquitoes^ 
chinches, etc., are most vexatious. 

Flans have been made for flve first class roads, viz.: from the capital to Ponce 
by Caguas and Coamo, a distance of 84 miles; from the capitiil (the suburb Catano) 
to Mayaguez by Arecibo and Aguadilla, 101 miles; Mayaguez to Ponce, 60 mileB; 
from the flrst named road to Arroyo by Guayama, 21 miles; Cagual to. the citj of 
Baguabo by Humaco, 30 miles; making a total of 286 miles. A few miles of in- 
ferior roads have been constructed, viz.: from Arecibo to Ponce by TJmado and 
Adjuntas, 24 miles; Bio Piedras to the Port of Fajardo, 31 miles; from Lares tc 
Aguadilla, 16 miles; a branch. connecting the two first named roads through Quay* 
nabo, 8 miles; making a total of 89 miles. The general plan of railroads consists of 
a line around the island divided into four sections: one from San Juan to Ifaya- 
guez by Arecibo and Aguadilla; from Rio Piedras or Humacao by Fajardo; from 
Ponce to Mayaguez by San Qerman; from Ponce to Humacao by Arroyo, a total 
of 341 miles, of which, however, only 17 miles have been built. There are tram- 
ways from the capital to Rio Piedras, 7| miles, from Ponce to the shore, from 
Mayaguez to the shore and from Catano to Bayamon, 6 miles. 

The telegraph system is divided into the Western Line, from the capital to 
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Rio Piedras, Bayamo, Dorado^ Vega Baja, Manati, Aredbo, Agnadilla, Anaaoo, 
Hauaguez, Hormaicao, Yabucoa, Maunabo, Patillas, Arrjo, Guayama, Salinaa, and 
Ponce. The Central Line extends from the capital to Cayey^ Aibonita, Caoma, 
Jnan Diaz, Ponce and its bay, and the eastern branch from the capital to Carolina^ 
Lnqoillo, Fajardo, Naguado, and Humasao. This system has also been extended 
from Aredbo to Ponce, with stations at Adjnntas and Utnado. The total length 
of the lines amounts to 486 miles and that of the wires to 676 miles, and 152,786 
dispatches were sent in 1892. There are cables from the capital to St Thomas, 
in commnnication with the Lesser AntiUes and South America; from the capital 
to Jamaica, in commimication with Cuba, the United States and Europe; and from 
the bay of Ponce to Jamaica and Santa Cruz, connected with St Thomas. 

Tuerto Bicb and Its Besources,'' by Frederick D. Ober (D. Appleton ft Go., 
publishers), is a work full of instruction as to the island that is suddenly one of 
our new possessions. We find here accounts full and particular of the mountains 
and the hurricanes, two of the features of Porto Bioo: 

^n the mountains the inhabitants enjoy the coolness of spring, while Hm 
Tslleya would be uninhabitable were it not for the daily breeze which blows gen- 
erally from the northeast and east For example, in Ponce the noonday sun ia 
felt in all its ligor, while at the Tillage of Adjuntas, four leagues distant in the 
interior of the mountains, the traveller feels inyigorated by the refreshing breezes 
and temperate dimate. At one place the thermometer is as high as 90% while in 
another it is sometimes under 60*. Although the seasons are not so distinctly 
marked m this climate as they are in Europe (the trees being always green), yet 
there is a distinction to be made between them. The division into wet and dry setr 
sons (winter and sunmier) does not give a proper idea of the seasons in this island; 
for on the north coast it sometimes rains almost the whole year, while sometimea 
for twelve or fourteen months not a drop of rain falls on the south coast How- 
ever, in the mountains at the south there are dafly showers. 

^As in all tropical countries, the year is divided into two seasons — the dry 
and the rainy. In general, the rainy season commences in August and ends the last 
of December, southerly and westerly winds prevailing during this period. The 
rainfall is excessive, often inundating fields and forming extensive lagoons. The 
exhalations from these lagoons give rise to a number of diseases, but, nevertheless 
Porto Bioo is one of the healthiest islands in the archipdaga 

^The hurricanes which visit the island, and which obey the general laws of 
tropical cydones^ are the worst scourges of the country. For hours before the ap- 
pearance of this terrible phenomenon the sea appears calm; the waves come from 
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A long distance yeiy gently until near the ahore, when they auddenly riae as if 
pelled by a superior force, dashing against the land with extraordinary Tiolenoe and 
fearful noise. Together with this sign, the air is noticed to be disturbed^ the son 
red and the stars obscured by a vapor, which seems to magnify them. A strong 
odor is perceived in the sea, which is sulphurous in the waters of rivers, and therm 
are sudden changes in the wind. These omens, together with the signs of nnessi* 
ness manifested by various animals, foretell the proximity of a hurricane. 

'This is a sort of whirlwind, accompanied by rain, thunder and lightnings 
sometimes by earthquake shocks, and always by the most terrible *and devastating 
circumstances that can possibly combine to ruin a countiy in a few hours. A 
dear, serene day is followed by the darkest night; the delightful view offered hj 
woods and prairies is diverted into the dreaiy waste of a cruel winter; the tallest 
and most robust cedar trees are uprooted, broken off bodily, and hurled into a heap; 
roofs, balconies, and windows of houses are carried through the air like dry leaves^ 
and in all directions are seen houses and estates kid waste and thrown into oon» 
fusion. 

The fierce roar of the water and of the trees being destroyed by the winda^ 
the cries and moans of people, the bellowing of cattle and neighing of horses^ whidi 
are being carried from place to place by the whirlwinds, the torrents of water inua* 
dating the fields, and a deluge of fire being let loose in flashes and stresks of Ii(^it» 
ning; seem to announce the last convulsions of the universe and the death agonies 
of nature itseU. 

''Sometimes these hurricanes are felt only on the north coast, at others on ihm 
south, although generally their influence extends throughout the island. 

''Earthquakes are somewhat frequent, but not violent or of great oonsequenoa. 
The natives foretell them by noticing clouds settle near the ground for some *^'n%m 
in the open places among the mountains. The water of the springs emits a sul- 
phurous odor or leaves a strange taste in the mouth; birds gather in large floeka 
and fly about, uttering shriller cries than usual; cattle bellow and horses nd^ 
etc. A few hours beforehand the air becomes calm and dimmed by vapors whiA 
arise from the ground, and a few moments before there is a slight breeze, foUowad 
at intervals of two or three minutes by a deep rumbling noise, accompanied by and- 
den gusts of wind, which are the forerunners of the vibration, the latter following 
immediately. These shocks are sometimes violent, and are usually repeated, bv^ 
owing to the special construction of the houses, they cause no damage. 

"The West Indians guard as much as possible from the hurricanes hj Imilding 
' houses of stone, in the main, with massive walls, and providing stiong bait 
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for doon and windows. When the barometer gives notice of the approach of a 
stonn these bars are brought out and everything is at once made fast Doors and 
window shutters are closed, barred and double-locked, and the town looks as if it 
were deserted by all human beings. The state of suspense, while the hurricane 
rages, is simply awful, for no one knows when the house may fall and bury all be- 
neath its ruins. Add to this the howling of the blast, the crash of falling trees, the 
piercing cries for help from wounded and dying, and one may faintly picture the 
terrible scene. To venture out is almost certain death, the air is so filled with fly- 
ing missiles, such as boards, branches of trees, tiles, bricks and stones. 

''One of the most destructive hurricanes occurred so recently as 1891, when 
the island of Martinique was prostrated by a terrible tornado, from the effects of ' 
which it may never recover. 

'' 'Early on the morning of the 18th of August,' says the United States Consul 
in his report, 'the sky presented a leaden appearance, decidedly threatening, with 
occasional gusts of variable winds, mostly from east-northeast The temperature 
was very oppressive during the day. The barometer varied only slightly, when it . 
commenced to fall, at first graduaUy, then very rapidly. It is stated by fishermen 
who were in the vicinity of Carvael Bock (in the sea channel) that an immense 
wave, about a hundred feet high, passed from^the direction of St. Lucia, dosely f ol- 
lowed by another smaller one, although the sea in the vicinity was quite calm at 
the time. The storm struck the east side of the island at about 6 p. m., rushing 
through the ravines and destroying everything in its path. On the elevated plains 
the ruin was complete. One very peculiar feature of the hurricane was the deafness 
experienced by everyone during the storm — ^possibly the result of the reduced 
barometic pressure. During the cyclone the wind veered from east-northeast to 
south-southeast, from the latter point being the most destructive; there were in- 
cessant fiashes of sheet lightning unaccompanied by thunder^ and immediately 
after the storm two distinct shocks of earthquake at intervals of about five seconds. 

" 'Early in the September following I visited La Trinity and noted thai all the 
way the destruction was most complete, the trees and all vegetation looking as 
though there had been a forest fire, although without the charred appearance. The 
sugar-cane suffered least, and the loss, with favorable weather, did not amount to 
more than one-fifth its normal value. The factories and distilleries seem to have 
been more completely destroyed than any other property. The thermometer ranged 
from 90* to 100* during the storm, and there was a deluge of rain, one account 
stating that over four inches fell in a few hours that evening. 

^ lly own residence was unroofed and flooded with water, as was the case of 
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Tvo of the pliecs ib Porto Bioo made 
cral Mikg are TtiKo nd Guamca. Albert Gndner 
scene in Yaseo: 

^7 attention was attracted bj repeated choiita froni the 
to inTestigate the occaaon of the diftnrhanoe, I found that it vaa ca naed hj a 
Mmi-intoxicated jackey from one of the moniton lying in Gnanica Bay. Jnckcj 
^^ celebrating a day of shore-leaTe by e xp er im enting wiOi the aaifing foafitMS 
^ ft P6rto Rican pony. He was cndfing up and down the principal atieet at a 
knot gait, and shouting at the top of his Toice, 'Yira Porto BicaT Thia was 
•wered by the Tigoroos yella of some two hundred natirea who wen antrmWrJl^ 
^iva los Americanosr ^Yhra Puerto Bico Americanof There wm no qnestioii of 
thstr sincerity. No man would yell as they did without meaning it Jad»y woold 
howl his ^iTa F^rto Bicor and the crowd would come back at him with ita Tociler- 
mis response. All hands were baring a good time. A little aqnad of the proroat 
N^tiirtl msrohed up to see what was going on. It grinned and marched back again. 

***r)ie road from Yauco to Ouanica takes one immediately past the aoene of tho 
In* 'bsMle* on Porto Rican soil The Spanish army, consisting of a «"^t1 company 
wf ifiWlarii occupied the spacious yard wbich surrounds the large honae and eztea- 
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Alt oat-buildingB of M. Mariani, t French sugar-planter of great wealth and of long 
residence on the idand. A high brick wall along the southern side of the yard 
formed the Spanish defense, from which point of yantage they exchanged a few 
leaden compliments with the American soldiery of General Henry's command, 
which was posted on the hill beyond. After a few hours of no very energetic war- 
fare, during which a small casualty list was made upon both sides, the Spaniarda 
withdrew to make room for a deputation of the prominent citizexis of Yauco, who 
extended a warm hand of welcome to the invadera.^ 

Mr. Bobinson writes of Quanica, where Qeneral Miles made his first landing: 

'^This is a pretty little harbor with a narrow entrance flanked by high hills 
which descend sharply to the water's edge. It presents possibilities as a sea-side 
resort Its surroundings are charming. A pleasant and refreshing breeze blows 
from the water. Pleasant drives could easily be laid out, which would take one 
either among the mountains or along the coast. There is still-water bathing inside 
the headlands and surf -bathing beyond them. There is said to be duck-shooting 
on a near-by lake, and there is dove-shooting in the forest for those who like pot 
hunting. 

'Tauco is the principal place and is quite a little city. Quanica is a straggling 
Tillage on the coast, some six miles to the southward of Tauco, for which place 
it serves as a port and as a summer resort for the well-to-do citizens of its larger 
neighbor. Yauco is the present terminus of the Ponce and Yauco division of the 
Cbmpania de los Ferrocarriles de Puerto Bico. The drainage of Yauco is admir- 
able. The town stands on a hill-side which is about as steep as the roof of a house. 
The business portion of the town, and its better buildings, are upon the lower 
slopes, while cottages and cabins straggle away to the higher and steeper regions. 
The town has a considerable French population, though I am told that the majority 
are Corsicans, rather than FrendL 

The place is the commercial center of a considerable district of productive 
back country, and one of the outlets through its port city of Quanica for the coffee 
district 

^American trade with Porto Bico in the forties was quite extensive, and not- 
withstanding Spanish laws that put American merchants at a decided disadvantage 
Che American commerce with the land rivalled that with the mother country, Spain. 
The following tables for the year 1842 are valuable as suggestive of what the fig- 
ures will be in American Porto Bico. The total importations for that year 
amounted to $5,767,408.84. 
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^Of whicli were imported in Spanish bottoms .$3,410^77Jnr 

In American bottoms 1^456,998.08 

In French bottoms ISl^TLl* 

In EngliA bottoms 139,608.67 

In all other foreign bottoms 698,954.63 

$5,767,403.84 

^^That the total exportations for that year amounted to $6,429,257.86 

Of which were exported in Spanish bottoms 1,663,109.19 

In American bottoms 2,463,299.32 

In French bottoms 911,138.81 

In English bottoms 664,126.88 

In all other foreign bottoms 947,688.66 

$6,429;e57.85 

t 

''That the number of vessels 'arriving' and 'departing* are: 

\ 

Arrivals. Departorea. 
Spanish vessels 694 M9 

American vessels 438 399 

French vessels 148 187 

English vessels 88 91 

All other foreign vessels 85 81 

1,348 1,217 

"That the commercial revenue is this: 

Amount duties collected on imports. $1,026^266.95 

Amount duties collected on exports 818,80LS5 

Amount duties collected on tonnage and anchorage dues. • • • 98,882.98 

$1,438,361.18 

The value of merchandise imported and exported by Porto Bioo during eaeh 
calendar year from 1887 to 1896 inclusive showed an annual average for the jeais 
1887 to 1891 of an excess in imports of $6,734,608, and the annual average firaa 
1892 to 1896 showed an excess of $1,090,468.'* 

The Engineering Magazine, January, 1899, editorially says: 

"The world will probably see, in Porto Bico, the opening of a new territocy 

that is old, and the most perfected resources of engineering applied to pioneering 

work. The seizure of the island by the United States during the recent war inOk 

Spain will result in the exploitation of one of the richest regions in the world, and 
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it is altogether likely that it will be done in a most original and characteristie 

'The island is almost rectangular in sliape^ 95 miles long and 35 miles wide. 
There is the nsual strip of flat coast lands extending throughout the circumfer- 
ence, while the interior is a mountainous plateau having elevations of about 3,800 
feet above the sea leveL Almost the whole area is under cultivation, sugar-cane 
and tobacco growing luxuriantly on the lowlands. Coffee and tobacco, as well as 
many fruits and vegetables, are cultivated on the central plateau. There is one 
road, the magnificent Spanish military road across the island from San Juan on the 
north to Ponce on the south coast, and in all about 35 miles of railway in three 
disconnected sections. The population is about one million, and there are several 
large and well built towns^ those in the interior being generally at devations of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the sea. The climate is genial, and there is no ydlow 
fever, the interior being reported as extremely salubrious. In many ways the island 
bears a strong resemblance to Ceylon. 

'Hiniile there is already much wealth in Porto Bico, two causes have contiib- 
uted to hamper the development of its very great resources — ^the total absence of 
means of transportation, and the almost incredible dishonesty of the Spanish r^- 
ime, now happily superseded. In addition to these considerable obstacles there has 
I5ng existed an organized system of brigandage, taking toll of all merchandise 
going to or out of the interior. The percentage required by these highwaymen ia 
reported at from 10 to 60 per cent. 

^On the few miles of railroad the charges have been most exorbitant Be- 
tween Yauco and Ponce, a distance of 18 miles, the passenger rate was $1.00 and 
the freight rate $20 per ton. Even under these conditions the island has flourished 
because of its surpassing fertility. Its mineral resources are almost absolutely unde- 
veloped and for the most part unknown. 

There is an abundance of water power, no less than lySOO small streams and 
twenty-one large rivers flowing into the sea along the coast The flow is not inter- 
mittent, for even in the dry season these streams are fulL In the rainy season many 
of them are raging torrents. 

"Almost the first proposition, thai has been made public for the complete 
exploitation of Porto Bico, is the construction of electric tramways through the 
interior. It has not been proposed to build roads, for it is now well recognized that 
the most costly of ordinary means of transportation is that of vehicles drawn by 
animals over ordinaiy roads— especially in a hilly re^on. This project seems so 
eminently sensible, especially in view of the large undeveloped water powers of the 
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island, and the fact that its whole area is so small that electric power tranamisaon 
from any part of it to any other is feasible, that it onght to be put into ezecution 
at the earliest possible moment. With the immunity from ihe exaction of brigandsi, 
swift and inexpensive transportation from the interior to the coast, and relief from 
the various forms of legalized robbery that have existed, there is no reason why 
Porto Bico should not soon be one of the richest islands in the world. 

The spectacle of electric tramways building in advance of ordinaiy roada ia 
one that would have been even more startling five years ago than it is now; but 
even to-day it is an indication of the wonderful progress that has been made in 
the utilization of electricity lind the readiness with which this agency lends itself 
to varied and useful purposes.'' 

We quote the Engineering Magazine on ''The Exploitation of Electric Tram- 
ways in Porto Bico,'' by Antonio Mattel Lluveras: 



1 



The establishment of electric tramways throughout the island of Porto Bioo^ 
from east to west along the central range of mountains, would be desirable^ ^Asy* 
and relatively inexpensive. An electric line, starting from Naguabo at Humaoo at 
the east end, touching the interior towns of Juncos, Barros, Jayuya, Utnado, Ad- 
Juntas, and Matiao, and terminating at Mayaguez, with brandies from the main 
line to the villages at the coast, would serve, better than any other system, to moTe 
the rich products of those districts and to accommodate the greater number of pas- 
sengers who now have no means of convenient traveL ^ 

The coal problem, and many other expensive items of railroad building, would 
not be a consideration in the operation and construction of such a tramway system, 
as there exists throughout the whole mountain range natural water powers available 
for any class of machinery. The many and powerful waterfalls having their aourcea 
in the mountainous inland re^on, and the rivers whidi run through this territory 
in various directions, seem to have been created by nature especially to aid man 
in the cultivation of the rich soil and the marketing of its products, which,'becaufle 
of the high altitudes and necessarily heavy grades of high-roads^ if these should be 
bunt, would otherwise be very costly. The interior of the island is extremely moun- 
tainous. Around the entire extent of its coast, however, is a flat belt of rich low- 
land, suitable for the cultivation of sugar and tobacco. The highest village in 
Porto Bico, Aybonito, situated at an altitude of 2,300 feet above the nea level, ia 
on the line of the central highway, which runs from Ponce to San Juan. This ^^t 
highway, built originally by the Spaniah fiovemment for militaiy purposes^ has no 
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grade greater than 14 per cent, which would be the maximnTn aho to be met with 

in the conatniction of the tramway along the mountain range. 

^OflBdal atatistica for the calendar year, 1897, which was certainly one of the 

least prodncttve of the last decade;, show that the exports of the island were aa 

foIloFs: 

Cwt Valne. 

Canesogar ...•• 125,323,589 $4,007,999 ,. 

Molasses 25,085,069 403,519 

Coffee 51,097,828 12;e22,598 

Tobacco 6,181,771 1,194,818 

mdea 822,108 71,858 

'fThere was produced, of course, a considerably greater quantity of each of 
these products, the difference going to the home consumption of nearly a million 
inhabitanta. The total exports for 1897 are given in the Spanish ^tadistica Gen* 
eral' as $18,574,678.45. Besides, there is a large production of minor fruits which 
do not figure in exports, although they are of considerable importance in interior 
transportation. If these fruits could be quickly and dieaply moved tp the coast 
for shipment to American markets there is no doubt that a large and profitable 
trade in them could be quickly established. 

^The territory which produces the most coffee is in the high and mountainoua 
parts of the island, along the central range, and here it is that the greatest need 
ia felt for transportation facilities, the only existing means of communication being 
by horse-roads or mule-paths built by the residents. From the plantations where 
the coffee is gathered to the nearest towns on the coasts, whence the berries may 
be carried in ox-carts to the markets, carriage is effected at the present time on the 
backs of horses and mules, which can take only 200 pounds a trip. These same 
horses bring back an equal quantity of provisions and merchandise for the sub- 
sistence and necessities of the laborers and other inhabitants of the interior. For 
this transportation on horses and mules one dollar a hundred pounds each way is 
paid from the points most distant, and fifty cents from the nearer points. Among 
these rich coffee plantations are some of considerable importance, such as the Ea- 
peranza of Pietri Brothers in the jurisdiction of Adjuntas, near the Ouilarte range^ 
which produces 3,000 to 4,000 cwt. This plantation employs a daily personnel of 
350 laborers, and pays $1.00 per hundred pounds for transportation to the town of 
Yauco. In the jurisdiction of Yauco the plantation Candelaria of Pedro Olivari 
produces 2,000 cwt., and pays a dollar per cwt. for transportation. The plantation 
Mogotes, the property of Messrs. Pieraldi, also produces 2,000 cwt. of coffee of the 
very best quality, and pays 50 cents per cwt. for transportation. The plantation 
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TrcB Hermanos o£ P. Caidie gathers and senda out 2,600 cwt, at an ezpenae of 76 
cents for transportation. The Santa Clara plantation of Hariani'a Sons .gathers 
7,000 cwt, employing a thousand men daily during the gathering of the frui^ mnd 
pays from $1.00 to $1.60 for transportation. The plantation of Sr. "Vlellay in the 
Jurisdiction of Lares, gathers some 4,000 cwt., paying $2.00 per cwt for its trana- 
portation to Mahayties. There are at least three hundred plantations along the 
same range, side by side, in the short distance between Marico, Yauoo and Ad- 
juntaa.^ 

McClure's Magazine, on the commercial promise of Porto Bico, Cuba and the 
Philippines, refers to the enormous consumption of sugar by the Americans and 
estimates the sugar product of Cuba under American auspices would be 1^00,000 
tons per annum. The writer, Mr. Geo. B. Waldean, adds: 

''Cuba, in the height of her former prosperity, had but a fraction of the sugar 
land under cultivation. Were all the land in use on that island that is suited to 
raising sugar, it is estimated that Cuba alone could supply the demand of the entire 
western hemisphere. Add to this the possibilities in the other islands now only at 
the beginning of their development, and no American need fear a lack of sugar to 
supply his sweet tooth. 

''With sugar Americans rank their coffee. The annual consumption of thia 
berry reaches 700,000,000 pounds. Yet, until Hawaii became ours, not a pound 
could be grown for commerce within our borders. Of the coffee imported scarody 
a half million pounds comes from these islands east and west. Still the coffee 
product of Porto Bico reaches 6,000,000 pounds a year. Once Cuba far outstripped 
her sister islands in this group, raising in a single year 90,000,000 pounds. But that 
was early in the century, before the island had been devastated by frequent waia. 

'The Philippines produce a coffee not equal to the best Mocha to be sure^ but 
with a flavor peculiarly its own, and so well appreciated by the Spaniards that moat 
of the 600,000 pounds annually raised go to that country. The Hawaiian idanda 
are but at the beginning of their coffee raising. Within five years their exports haTe 
increased nearly forty fold. It may be many years before these island groups will 
be able to produce coffee enough for the entire nation, but in five years they will be 
sending us a quarter of our imports of this favorite berry, and in a decade that 
total can easily be doubled.'* 



A charming descriptive account of the West Indies is found in Mr. James Bod*, 
way's work, published by 0. P. Putnam ft Sons, and we quote a vivid picture anA ' 
a condensed volume of history in a few paragraphis * 
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^'When we think of these beautiful islands and shores they recall those of 
that other 'Great Sea' which was such a mighty factor in the development of 
Greece and Bome^ Fhenicia and Carthage, Venice and Genoa. As Ulyssys and 
iBneaa wandered about the Mediterranean, so the early voyagers sailed along the 
coasts of the Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico in the fear of anthropophagoi, ama- 
zona, giants and fiery dragons. As the Indies were the scene of struggles between 
great nations and the raids of buccaneers, so also was the Mediterranean a battle- 
field for Christian and Turk and a center for piracy. 

The seaports of golden cities, pearls and emeralds in profusion and wealth 
that passed all description, led the Spaniards to explore every island and river until 
the cannibals became less alarming. Yet their sufferings were terrible. Hurri- 
canes sunk their frail craft on the sea, and earthquakes wrung their very souls on 
land. Starvation, with its consequent sickness and death, destroyed one party after 
another, but they still went on. The discovery of the riches of Mexico and Peru 
led them to look for other rich nations, and to travel thousands of miles on the 
mainland, guided by the reports of the Indians. Undaunted by suffering and fail- 
ure they would often try again and again, perhaps only to perish in the attempt 
at last 

'The treasures of the Indies made Spain the greatest nation in Europe. With 
her riches she could do almost anything. Other nations bowed down before her, 
and she became sovereign of the seas and mistress of the world. No matter how it 
was obtained, gold and silver flowed into her coffers. What did she care that it 
was obtained by the bloody sweat of the poor Indians? Then came envy and 
jealousy* Why should Spain claim the whole of the New World? England, Hol- 
land and France began to dispute her supremacy and determined to get a share of 
the good things. The 'invincible domination' of Spain led her to declare war 
against England, with the result that the hardy sea-dogs of that time began to 
worry the fat galleons at sea and to pillage the treasure depots on the main. 

''And here we must mention that there were two important places in the Indies 
where Spain was most vulnerable — ^the Mona Passage between Hispaniola and 
Porto Bico and the isthmus of Darien. Through the first came the outward fieets 
with supplies, and on their return with gold and silver, while on the Isthmus was 
the depot for merchandise and the great treasure-store. At these two points the 
enemy congregated, either as ships of war, buccaneers, corsairs, or pirates, and in 
their neighborhood some of the most bitter struggles took place. There was no 
peace in the Indies, whatever might nominally be the peace in Europe. English- 
men's blood boiled at the atrocities of the Spaniards, but we are afraid it was not 
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loye for the oppressed alone Uitt made them massacre tlie Spaniards whenever they 
got an opportunity. The poor Indian received but a scant measure of justice from 
these very people, when^ as a matter of convenience, they required possession of 
the Caribbee Islands. 

^Other nations took possession of smaller islands unoccupied by Spain, and 
from these centers continued their raids, as privateers in war, and as pirates at 
other times. Sometimes they were imited among themselves against the common 
enemy, sometimes at war with each other. France and Holland against England, 
England and Holland against France — ^nothing but quarrels and fighting. Now an 
island changed hands, and again it was restored, or recaptured. The planters were 
never sure of being able to reap .their crops, and often had literally to superintend 
the estate work, armed with sword and arquebuse, while their black and white 
slaves cultivated the sofl. 

^ow the West Indies became the great training ground for three maritime 
nations, England, France and HoUand. Spain lost her prestige, and the strug^^e 
lay among her enemies for over a century. At first the three disputants for hec 
place were equally matched; then Holland dropped behi^id, leaving England and 
France to fight it out The struggle was a very close one, which only ended with 
the faU of Napoleon, and it was in the Caribbean Sea where the great check to 
France took place. Here Bodney defeated Degrasse, and here Nelson and many 
another naval officer gained that experience which served them so well in other 
parts of the world. Here, also, was the scene of that great labor experiment, the 
African slave-'trade. The atrocities of the Spaniards caused the depopulation of 
the Greater Antilles and led to the importation of negroes. Whatever may be said 
against slavery, there can hardly be any question that the African has been imr 
proved by his removal to another part of the world to the extent that was expected 
by his friends when they paid such an enormous sum for his enfranchisement; 
still, there are undoubtedly signs of progress. 

'The white colonists in the West Indies never settled down to form the nudena 
of a distinct people. Since the emancipation the islands have been more and more 
abandoned to the negroes and colored people, with the result that although the gOT* 
emment is mostly in the hands of the whites, they are in such a minority as to be 
almost lost. In Cuba there appears to be such a feeling of patriotism towards their 
own island that probably we shall soon hear of a new republic, but elsewhere in 
the islands our hopes for the future must lie in the negroes and colored .people. 

''On the mainland the original inhabitants were not exterminated as in the 
large islands, and consequently we have there a most interesting process in eouree 
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of accompliflhment — ^the development of one or more nations. Here are the true 
Americana, and aa the Ganl was merged in the Frank and the Briton in the Sazon^ 
80 the Spaniard has been, or will be ultimately, lost in the American. At the 
present the so-called Spanish republics are in their birth-throes — ^they are feeling 
their way. Through trouble and difficulty — ^revolution and tyranny — ^they have 
to march on, until they become stronger and more fitted to take their places among 
nations. Out of the struggle they must ultimately come^ and- it will be a most inter- 
esting study for those who see the result. 

'In Hispaniola we have also a nation in the course of development — an alien 
race from the old world. More backward than the Americans, the Africans of Hayti 
are struggling to gain a position among other nations, apparently without any good 
result The nation is not yet bom and its birth-throes are distressing. We look on 
that beautiful island and feel sorry that such a paradise should have fallen so low. 
As a race the negro has little of that internal power that makes for progress — he 
must be compelled to move on. Some are inclined to believe that ho is in process 
of degenerating into the savage, but we, on the contrary, believe him to be pro- 
gressing slowly. 

*1n the islands belonging to European nations the influence of the dominating 
power is visible in the negro, though he has no trace of white blood. The French, 
English or Dutch negro may be recognized by his manners and even by his features. 
In some places East Indians and Chinese have been imported, but these stand 
alone and make little progress. They are aliens yet, and take little part in the 
development of the colonies. 

'Tiatterly the West Indians have sunk into neglect by Europe. Except for the 
difficulties of the planters their history is a blank sheet. Few know anything about 
the beautiful islands or the grand forests of the mainland.'' 

It is of the common information of the transition period following the Spanish- 
American war and its revolutionary consequences that General Maximo Qomez, 
the commander-in-chief of the Cuban forces, long cherished a dream that he is to be 
the founder of a confederacy of the Antilles, and that his use for the independence 
of Cuba is to forward his ambition to unite and rule the West Indies. But it is 
only a dream within a dream. The political power of the Great Bepublic of the 
North will attract, command and absorb the tropical islands adjacent to our south* 
em shores. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is well tliat CuImi holds tlie name the poor sayages gave the idand before 

ColnmbTis saw the moimtains that reminded him of Sicily, and the riyers orer* 

hung with trees from which trailed yines gorgeous with flowers, while the water 

was fun of glistening fishes, sparUing with shifting colors, and the air radiant 

with birds of exquisite plumage, so muncal that it seemed, as they gaye concerts 

in the blooming groyes, the angels were singing, and one could but wish, as the 

discoyerer wrote to the Queen of Spain, the songs to last f oreyer. AH Amexicans 

should be glad and proud that this idand of surpassing endowment is at last 

free, and hope that in the centuries to come there will be erased the stains of 

bloody crime and tearful sorrows that have peryaded the atmosphere and all the 

stories of this country of beauty and fragrance, of fertility and eyery charm of 

nature, yet a land bereft of happiness because authority has been identical with 

injustice and oppression. The mountains with their forests, the bright riyers and 

broad yalleys uplifted in creation's morning, arose from seas of crystal so trandu- 

cent that sailors looking oyer the sides of ships selected smooth sand upon which 

to drop the anchors, ayoiding the coral rocks that would have been perilous if 

hidden. The woods and the waters were full of food fruits and fishes — there 

were many varieties of oranges, nutritious roots and nuts, and the wildemeaa 

was as a wonderful and boundless orchard, in which the royal palms died their 

stately leaves for the habitations of the amiable tribes, that as children in aa 

Eden of their own, needing no raiment, gathering food from the trees and the 8(^ 

were unconscious that the world was not all their garden of blisa^ until the 

destroying strangers came. The kindly race whose simple wants were satisfied 

without tilling or spinning or any semblance of toil, soon, perished when their 

paradise was invaded. African slavery was introduced to save the children of 

Cuba from sinking under the tasks beyond their strength imposed by the invaden^ 

but the remorseless Spaniards persevered in their career of grasping tyranny and 

desperate adventure, devoted to gathering treasure to be transferred to the 

Peninsula without a thought of compensating the labor of the sinless and the 

hdpless, for whom there was no longer rest or promise of escape from dreadful 

seryitude, and for whose loving good will implanted in their tender hearts, there 
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was no response save in the bosom of the goo4 priest^ the memory of whose 
henerolent concern has given him a beautiful immortality. 

The Cuban experience of Spanish domination was longer by nearly a century 
than that of the South and Central American States^ and the effect of the full 
force of the evils confirmed and perpetuated^ are marked as with firebrands upon 
the island^ a bitter inheritance that under the best conditions will not soon be worn 
away. San Domingo became a synonym of a decline from civilization into bar- 
barism a century ago. The freedom of lofty and opulent Hayti from the riile of 
foreignenSy the transfer of power from the masters to the slaves^ did not secure 
the contentment and prosperity of the survivors of the slaughters of the revolu- 
tion^ for the blood unshed was so mixed^ and the traditions that pierced the dark 
gloom of ignorance were so discouraging, that there was propagation of the unfit, 
a rank production of the deplorable that laid the land desolate and largely kept 
it so. In Cuba the Spanish decadence set in earlier by many years than in 
Mexico and Pern — ^there was half a century more of it to be endured, and the 
leading question is as of old: ''What shall the harvest be?^ The fortune of Cuba 
has been harder than that of the Philippines because in the latter the interposi- 
tion of Mexico as New Spain made a modification that was a betterment of the 
Government. The appointments by the Mexican Supreme Court of the highest 
Philippine authorities were with some regard to character and capacity. Indeed 
there was much that was judicious, and the pioneer priests in the Philippines 
devoted themselves to a great extent to teaching the people industries that developed 
the riches of the natural resources of the islands. 

The Spanish colonial system as interpreted at Manila was for two hundred 
years an improvement upon that at Havana. The plague and ruin of the unmiti- 
gated Spanish methods were in the unappeasable hunger and strife for spoil, the 
eager appropriation by the master class of the earnings of the subjugated masses, 
and the vindictive spirit in which was cultivated the idea that the Peninsular 
Spaniards were the exclusive rightful rulers, and that even the American-bom 
Spaniards must be inferior to the favorites of the Spanish crown who came upon 
the colonies in successive, unfailing hordes of parasites, their vocation the oppres- 
sion of the people, that they might unchecked prey upon all productive industry, 
whether in the fields, the forests or the mines. There is a melancholy monotony 
in the stories of all the Spanish-American states. There is always the presence 
of injustice, rankling and consuming, and a characteristic horror in the wars for 
the suppressions of rebellions that burst forth when the invariable despotism 
became intolerable. Disordered Cuba Libre is the logical result of Spanish mis- 
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goYernment that neglected ereiy duty and improved all chances to go wrong. ^ The 
government of the island by and for a crown on the other side of the Atlantic 
for four centuries could not — ^though it has been often found that there were 
teachings of wisdom in schools of sorrow— prove an ideal preparation of a people 
for the establishment of a stable government The Cubans now freed from all 
disabilities save their own, are a generation stamped with habits of thought, indoo* 
trinated with certain forms of public business, and so encumbered with a mia- 
leading education, that our advanced American principles are not immediately 
comprehended, but often received with resentment. The misconduct of the Cuban 
Assembly that has warned our country it is charged with very difficult respons- 
bllities and that the Cubans as a people have much to learn that is essential, 
could not have been possible but for the long procession of precedents to be 
avoided if the future is to redeem the past We may think of it with dawning 
confidence, however, that the evolution of one military and popular hero liV^ 
General Gomez is proof that instruments will be found in the Cuban crisia for the 
vindication of the doctrine that the safest preparation for self-government ia to be 
free, and that, though redemption from oppression ia by the aword^ the aword A^H 
not devour forever. 
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CUBA AFTEB THE WAB. 

The Changes of Three Years in Cuba — ^Becollection of the Weyler Period — ^The 
Fiery Invasion of Western Cuba by Gomez — ^The Fall of Maceo and Decline 
of the Flood of Bcbellion — American Intervention and Spanish Betire- 
ment — ^The Stars and Stripes Over Morro Castle and the Governor's Pal- 
ace — The Spaniards' Farewell to Havana — ^Wild Cuban Bejoidng — Spanish 
and Cuban Combination Against American Bule — ^Gomez Meets a Special 
Commissioner and Listens to Beason — ^His Triumphant Journey to Havana 
and Ovation in the City — ^He Does Not Speak at the Banquet of Cuban 
Celebration — Spectacular Scenes in the Old Spanish Capital — ^The Prestige 
of Gomez Challenged by the Hysterical Cuban Assembly — ^He Is Bemoved 
from His Command of the Army for Opposing the dreation of a Great 
Public Debt Without Value Beceived for the People — The Splendid Letter 
with Which He Thanked the Assembly for Believing Him of Kesponsibility 
— The People Are with ^im — ^As a racificator He Is a Statesman — ^The 
Catastrophe to Spain of the Loss of Cuba — ^Her Golden Island in the 
Summer Seas — ^Tne Lend of Ptomise for the Favorites of a Corrupt Gov- 
ernment in the Details of Administration — The Harvest Field for the 
Degenerate of a Nation Fallen from the First Place — ^Did Not Occur With- 
out Abundant Admonition^ and Tet Seemed to the Spectators a Surprise 
in Suddennesi. 

Three years ago Captain-General Weyler had just developed his policy ox 
severity, and was, as he said, '^Orienting" his enemies. ''See how I am driving 
them eastward," he cried. ''When I came they were here, and now they are there." 
His words were accompanied by a sweeping gesture from west to east, on a great 
map of Cuba, from the rugged country of Pinar del Bio to the south-eastern 
swamps and forests of Matanzas. The enemy, he said, "might get away," but 
would have to make their escape, through the impassable marshes, dense with under- 
brush, including thorns and vines; and they might as well be retired in that way 
as to be prisoners. When General Weyler arrived at Havana, General Gomei, 
with his right arm Antonio Maceo, were so near the city* that they could, from 
the hill where they were resting close to the sea, west of the Yacht Club'a House, 
see the Horro Castle light and count the guns of salutes from the prison fortress 
of Cabanas. The march of the torch bearers and cane burners moving west^ mak- 
ing the heavens glow by night with the flaming fields, had been halted. The 
strength of this wild raid ordered by Gomez and fought to a finish at last by 

Uaceo, had been spent in the incendiary adventure, and, while the general result 
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was disastrouiB to the prosperous industries, and destructiye of the resomces of 
both Cubans and Spaniards, it had not been practicable to muster an army 
seriously to assail the Spanish fortified lines. It was the theory of Goines thmt, 
once the cane fields and sugar mills were burned, the tobacco plants neglected or 
trampled, and the sheds for the precious leayes fired, the labor employed would 
be diverted in full force to the insurgent ranks; and there was assembled a throng of 
combatants poorly equipped and incapable of discipline. The inyasion of the 
Cuban west was like the rush of a torrent that bursts its channd and sweeps on 
with the rapidity of a mountain stream and the destructiveness of laTt, until 
the energy of the irruption declined, its movement slackened, the flood receded, 
and the vivid fires were buried in ashes. Then the retreat commenced, and the 
disheartening experience of retiring in the midst of blackened fields and monu- 
mental chimneys, demoralized the boasted army that was jaunty under fiery ddea. 
It disappeared in the chaos from which it came, ai^d the best that high militaiy 
capacity, such as Gomez undeniably possessed could do, was to conduct stratagema 
of evasion and encourage popular delusions as to the strength and activity of the 
immediate command of the chief. The policy of destruction was ingenioudy ap- 
plied to the disturbance of the American people, and as Gomez was far away, and 
kept the field with only scattered bands, each too small to attract the attention of 
the Spanish army, the telegrams dated at Havana, but wired from Key West 
to the American newspapers, placed the old General, whose consummate game waa 
to be quiet, in the attitude of a perpetual thunderer at the gates of Havana. 
Maceo was a daring and brilliant chieftain, whose persevering stand west of 
Havana was the dread and shame of the Spaniards, and the trocha, designed to 
fence him away from the central provinces, was as ineffectual as the concentratioiL 
of columns of Spanish regulars to surround the insurgents were inadequate to 
execute the commonplace plan of all the campaigns. Weyler was a ^ical Spanish 
chieftain. His strategy was in two parts, one to construct a line of fortified 
posts, string barbed wire from blockhouse to blockhouse^ and provide 
a road for the exclusive use of the Spaniards. The other was to ^^surxonnd'* the 
enemy and crush him with converging columnsi Against a man like Maoeo 
this was futile, but it seemed necessary after some time that the insnrgenta 
west of Weyler's fence should cross it and agitate the province of Havana. Bi 
this movement, after demonstratmg the failure of the Spanish mHitaxy ^yatan, 
Maceo fell a victim to his habitually fierce impatience to seek the hot plaoea 
in all the combats. 

The answer of Weyler to the campaign of desolation by Oomeip waa the 
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camps of concentration, the imprisonment and stairation of the peasantry. The 
huming of canefields, mills and plantation palaces hy insurgents was answered 
hy the annihilation of the villages. The killing of domestic animals by both sides 
followed, and there was famine.. The yonng white men of Cnba who took the 
field failed fast through physical inability to endure the exposure and hardships 
of swampy camps, exhausting tramps and uncertain rations. The insurgents in 
the ranks were, therefore, in constantly increasing proportions black men. The 
people at large of Cuba perished rapidly, and whenever, if ever, there is a reliable 
census, the development will be shocking. During the last year of Weyler the insur- 
gents gained no ground, and their fighting men, adhering in a vague way to 
military organization and enterprise, had little left of the dashing enthusiasm 
of their predecessors in the earlier conditions of warfare. There were manufac- 
tured at Key West, for American consumption, endless stories of 'Imttles,'' many 
whoUy fanciful, while others were stuffed with exaggerations imtil distorted into 
falsifications. The war would have dragged on to a weary length, for there seemed 
to be as slender ability to quit pretended fighting as \o perform actions of serious 
war. The Spanish officers did not appear to have an interest in closing the war. 
There was still money of a passable sort to find and spend, and the feeding of 
Spanish troops was a business that kept up the garrison towns. Cubans were to 
a considerable extent inclined to look to the United States for their reward, and 
waited for intervention. Those most in evidence were personages of the ^'Govern- 
ment,^ as they styled a few committees whose professions that they were repre- 
sentatives of the people were of high temperature and intensity, but without cor- 
roborating testimony. The Cuban government was principally finanninl in its 
occupations, and toward the last their armies, with the exception of that of Oarcia, 
were like the fever and ague in new countries — ^always in the next counties. The 
fifty thousand armed Cubans did not put in an appearance until after the Spanish 
surrendered, with the exception of the detachment that checked the Spanish 
re-enforcements going to aid in the defense of Santiago, until the battle of El 
Caney was fought and the city so beset that further fighting was fmitlesa. The 
Cubans did good service in this case, contributing largely and positively to the 
fall of Santiago. It was in that part of Cuba that rebellions always originated 
and that the insurgents were most stanch in sentiment and steady in the field. 

There was a transformation scene in Cuba after the Protocol of Peaoe that 
was of profoimd political interest, full of dramatic situations, and rich with historic 
spectacles. The evacuation of the Cuban cities by the Spaniards was after all the 
tragedies of four centuries^ a series of pictures worthy of the pens and pencils 
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of artiBtSy on pages touched with the light of truth and within golden frames 
where ideals that inform rude fact with the glow of imagination, inyest the com- 
monplace with associations of immortality. Three years ago Monro Castle stood 
stained and scarred, grim and forbidding, frowning across the harbor at the white 
city of Havana, the Spanish colors, red and yellow, not drooping or faded, but 
flaunting oyer the weather-beaten walls; and Captain-General Weyler stood in a 
hall whose walls glittered with a hundred Captain-Gknerals gorgeous in uniforms 
designed to symbolize power with pomp, and, with iron jaw protruded, he was 
pleased to prefer in business hours a simple suit of black alpaca, a belt of Spanish 
colors two inches wide, his only distinction of dress disclosing authority — and there 
came into his presence the wives, children and friends of massacred neighbors, to 
plead without result for protection against assassins that called murder combat. 
Now the flags of the United States and Cuba float on palace and castle and soldiers 
of the United States stand guard in the streets, and there is liberty and peace, 
no political prisoners, the ceremonies of tyranny discarded, the custom-houses 
free of Bribe-takers, the streets clean, the music in the parks the national airs 
of the American nation, the mighty overshadowing Republic of the North, a 
majestical and healing prese'nce, the actual people of Cuba seeking to be American 
citizens, for as they look up to the Stars and Stripes they see and know and say 
it was imder this shining sign the vampire clutch of Spain was loosened — that 
there came as if by the stroke of an enchanter's wand, peace and liberty; and 
one breathes American air, while dazzling stany eyes look from the skies of tropic 
blue upon dungeons empty of prisoners whose offense was a brave fondness for 

freedom. 

» 

One heroic figure arose from the Cuban confusion, and Maximo Gomei^ no 
longer a destroyer, is vindicated as a constructive statesman. We find him, instead 
of the enemy of the armed Americans, the defenders of Cuba, the one man com- 
'] petent to guide and command the people he fought for to put aside the vain* 
f glorious frenzy of the demagogues asserting themselves and following in Cuba ' 
* the madness of the followers of the Tagalo tyrants in Luzon. Gomez, accepting 
S' America as a friend, asks them to prove themselves fit for friendship, 
j The first Cuban demonstrations after the close of the war were not encour-^ 

1 ^e^g to those responsible for order and engaged in works of pacification and 
^ restoration. It was natural that those of the native population of all colon and 
conditions, hasty to take the field of public observation, should be in part on the 
surface as agitators in the cities and re-enforced by the bands of guerrillas that 
found an occupation in ambushing the Spaniards and skirmislung with them, bnt 
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doing little for themselves. The novelty of appearing anywhere within reach 
of the cheap transportation of common walking, and going on parade as the 
gallant soldiers of an always invincible and at last victorious Republic, was power- 
ful, and the grand army that had flourished in the speeches of warlike congressmen, 
and the lurid columns of leading newspapers, and the o£5cial reports of confiding 
enthusiasts bearing commissions as generals more or less ia command, came out 
of the retiring places from which they had complacently ccrried on aggressive war 
by the attrition of inertia, and were ready to be rewarded for personal sacrifices 
of valuable time, and valor displayed in combats by telegraph. The fiction of a 
great Cuban army had been received as fact for some years, chiefly by the inquiry: 
What were two hundred thousand Spaniards doing in Cuba if they were not 
antagonized by an army at once vast and valorous? The contact of our army at 
Santiago with the Cuban soldiers should have produced a most favorable impres- 
sion upon the Americans, whose experience made their evidence competent, espe- 
cially for the reason that Garcia's forces were in all points superior to other armed 
Cubans alleged to be organized, yet the Santiago insurgents were a disappoint- 
ment, and the enlisted men of our regiments, seeing. in the Cuban soldiers the 
^cause of humanity^ incarnate, were not as passionate humanitarians as they had 
been. Still, with the exception of the body guard of Gomez, with his best, and, 
apparently, only regiment, the bands under the direction of Garcia were the elite 
of the grand army, that in one of the well-planned campaigns, Major-Gkneral 
Miles commanding, put on official paper as an ^'auxiliary force'* of fifty thousand 
meni However, the Cuban army, battling for the rising republic, was rapidly 
recruited when by force of American arms, assisted by the division of Garcia's 
troops that held up Escario's column of Spaniards, marching from Holguin by 
way of Bayamo, so that they did not get in until the evening of the memorable 
day, July 3d, after Ccrvera's fieet had departed from the busy scene of active 
service. The Cubans came out of the bushes in great shape, and were unanimous 
in the assertion of a great principle, which was that they would not disband until 
they had been paid by somebody, and, as the island was devastated and impover- 
ished, and so far as possible in the regions the insurgents held ruined, and there 
had been afflictions of massacre, incendiarism, famine and pestilence; and aa the 
United States had spent vast sums in ministrations of beneficence as well as in 
military and naval .expeditions, and was unselfish in the intervention by force, it 
was logical to the minds of Cubans of the assembly that the armed legions rising 
fresh from the fertile soil when the soft footsteps ol the angel messengers of 
peace signaled that all was well, should expect to gather a harvest of American 
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gold. There were found Cuban soldiers ready to go on the pay-rolla in great 
numbers, and they clung to the garrison towns^ not as Gomez had 'Sundered* 
for twelve long months at the gates of Havana— distant four hundred miles from 
the waterworks— they actually arrived^ entered into the strong places and reported 
for hard cash, j)utting themselves in evidence as the vanquishers of Spain. Not 
a shot was fired as they took possession, and then there were occasional hard 
rubs between the Spanish garrisons, about to retire because Spain had relinquished 
her rights, and the Cubans who enjoyed exceedingly the festival of peace. In 
Havana, General F. V. Greene occupied at the Hotel Ingletara the apaitmenti 
that were the home of General Fitzhugh^Lee when he wrestled with so much 
energy, courage and discretion with the Cuban-American citizens of Florida 
naturalization who had heaps of claims and a supply of grievances never quite 
adjusted to the satisfaction of anybody. Several Cuban gentlemen who had not 
done quite all that might have been expected from their antecedents when leading 
Cuban columns on the battlefields, populated chiefly by big coons and blackanakei^ 
found their way to Havana with an advance guard, and played star engagements 
before the curtains in the theaters, so that the proud Spanish heart was filled 
with wrath well nigh to bursting, and at last there was a sensational incident. 
General Greene heard firing in the park across the street in front of the hotel, 
and, stepping upon the marble balcony so often adorned with Spanish color% the 
tower of Morro Castle visible on the left, the statue of the modem IsabeDm in 
the park presiding over the music stand, a strange and not uTifflmiliir spectacle 
was before his eyes. A Spanish skirmish line was advancing in good order and 
rapidly, firing in crossing the pavement, carrying everything before them, the 
spectators rushing to get out of the fire. In a moment the ring of the ICaoaen 
was heard under the projecting second story over the sidewalk of the house, and 
then the same ominous sounds and screams of woimded mingled on the stain. 
The General threw open his door, and in a few steps met a squad of Cuban fugi- 
tives running to gain protection in his room. One was bleeding — all were juatifii^ 
in the keenest apprehension as they rushed quickly behind the General and 
through his door, availing themselves of such facilities of fortification as the 
furniture afforded. The Spaniards were close at hand, one officer with drawn 
sword, in the midst of a dozen men with rifles. The General was in full uniform 
and stood firmly holding up his right hand with a gesture of command, aiding 
in Spanish, "Stand back. What do you want hereP' ''We want the Cnhana.'* 
•TTou cannot have them. They are unarmed and under my protection.^ The 
Spanish officer recognized an American General, regained his nrlf poiwcarion. 
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saluted and ordered hid men to retire^ which they did promptly. It was the Amer- 
ican uniform that had saved the Cubans, who had been celebrating the yictories 
of the Grand Army of the Cuban Bepublic, not so wisely as too much. The 
time was not quite propitious for a Cuban camivaL There were many alEairs of 
friction that struck fire, but presently under American influence there was a toler- 
able degree of forbearance on both sides — ^that is, between the Spaniards of the 
Island and those of the Peninsula. The actual government of the island would 
be about the same in the hands of these islanders as of the peninsulars. The 
true people of Cuba are not of either party, as we use the word, of Spaniards. It 
is possible that the Dominican origin of Maximo Oomez may have advantages 
unexpected. He was an absolute despot and incendiary during the war. His 
bulletins reduced boastfulness to a moderation not characteristic of other com- 
manders on either side engaged in the field. He was a remarkably frequent and 
forcible letter-writer, but was not the author of the novelettes wired for American 
consumption as news. Gomez did order the burning of cane fields, imder the 
force of a mistaken policy that corresponded, in some particulars — ^it being a 
strategic error for one thing — ^with the burning of cotton in the South during the 
War of our States, divided as National and Confederate. When we consider how 
slender the military resources of the Cuban Commander-in-Chief were, he made 
a brave show, and kept the field with surprising skill and unflinching courage 
and hopefulness. He was accused constantly by the Spaniards with having been 
bribed by Martinez Campos at the close of the ten years' war, but the ladies of 
his family, his wife and daughters, during his long absence as the military head 
of the Cuban rebellion, were self-supporting at their Dominican home as teachers 
and dressmakers. They are women of intelligence and education, and have the 
merit of honorable and uncomplaining poverty. His son, on the staff of Maoeo, 
though' wounded, chivalrously refused to leave the body of his fallen leader, and 
was chopped to death with machetes. It has been accepted as a true story that 
Maximo Gomez has been from his youth — a long time, as he has entered his seventy- 
fifth year^-in favor of a West Indian Confederacy, hoping and believing the Euro- 
pean possessions would not be di£5cult if the policy of relinquishment was per- 
suasively and forcibly presented, but he thought the real obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of comprehensive ambition was our country, and that, therefore, he wa% 
in matters of state, our enemy. He has had a right to infer from the publie 
official records and the public press that '^e, the People of the United States^** 
want Cuba, and to oppose us as the champion of leadership in the Confederate 
Independence of the Great Antilles. It does not become us to complain of hit 
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sentiments bo long as they are respectful and not an expression of h 
and ill wilL We Had not anticipated^ so ruthless has lie beeii in war and relentli 
in his orders and proclamations and sanguinary and incendiary in his mardiei^ 
that we were not prepared to find him in his dealings with us since the war ended, 
not the implacable warrior who used fire and sword, and by the ruin of planta- 
tions placing 'Hhe San Domingo brand" on the Cuban struggle, but a conservatiye 
citizen, whose ideas were those not of a bushwhacker but a statesman. We had 
expected him to be our most troublesome adversary, and find him our best: friend, 
and with the light thrown upon his character, we are able to offer a satisfactory 
solution of the Cuban problem. There may be some mistake about it after all, but 
as the case stands it is a duty to give a verdict that he is an honest man. Being 
the military Commander-in-Chief of the Cuban insurgents, he has had. experience 
of the fraud in the civil organization called the Cuban Bepublic, and does not 
countenance the struggles of those who have padded that government and stuffed 
the pretended army rolls with the names of alleged officers to raise money to support 
their pretensions. Those who find it consists with their duty to give helpful 
consideration to the fraudulency that has palpably discredited the Cuban cauae, 
have made war upon General Gomez because he has been honorably just in hia 
judicial attitude. He never served Cuba so well, no matter how high his mili* 
tary service may be rated, as in preventing the Cuban people and the people of 
the United States falling into irreconcilable controversy over impossible demand^ 
for many millions from us on account of an army that came to the front power- 
fully with peace, though they were not in such array significant in war. v Tin 
claims were largely based on padded pay-rolls, and it is fortunate for CuVa iba% 
the military leader whose only weakness was in his slender array of foroei^ doea 
not enter into the scheme of paying off an army organized for revenue only. 
It is fortunate for the United States that the falsity that has damaged the standing 
of the Cuban people is repudiated by the man known to the world to have been 
the Commander-in-Chief of the men who fought for freedom, who proves his in^ 
tegrity by hardihood for the right, and opens the way for the Cuban people. to si4 
the United States in the establishment of a stable Government, for there must* be 
tnith and honor to depend upon or the structure of authority will be on a found%^ 
tion of sand and totter to a speedy falL ..•/!;.;• 

The American forces in Cuba, since the Spaniards got in the way of gettmg 
out of the island, have been handled by military men who were intolerant of falf^ 
pretenders and conducted affairs, great and small and of all kinds on straight liMI» 
In Santiago a group of business men in the first days of resumption of ordinuj 
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ayocationsy thonglit it well, as the same class of men did in Manfla, to propose a 
complimentary ^concession.'' The sum in Santiago tendered for special jprifil^iea 
was seyeral thoTisand doUars, and abruptly refused, while the permission desired 
was granted at once on the ground that it was perfectly legitimate, requiring 
neither license nor fee. The difficulties have been with the class of Cubans 
who were loud and layish in demands for American protection, on yarious excuses, 
a fabulous citizenship among others, before the war. These persistent persons 
were ready and more than willing to take charge of all the functions of govern- 
ment, and whenever they were not accepted at their own estimate they showed 
signs of feeling that they were wronged men and felt that bloodshed was neces- 
saiy. There was one man not in a hurry to go into the midst of the commotion, who 
bided his time, was secluded in his camp, neither obtrusive for others nor impor- 
tunate for himself. He was really an old soldier who had done enough to cause 
extensive differences of opinion as to his character, and his poliqr. ffis name 
was liaximo Gomei. It was the prevailing impression that he was a veteran 
revolutionist, and a man of positive ability, who would be the master mind among 
the mischief makers. It turns out that he has pursued a course that rallies to his 
support the people of Cuba who are capable of making the competenqr of Cubans 
to govern themselves evident, and that if the island is some day to be a responsible 
nation or an acceptable State in the great republic of States,lie will be the architect 
•( the good fortune of the people. 

January Ist, 1899, at noon, the Spanish standard of gold and red descended 
the flagstaffs on the palace and Morro Castle, saluted by American guns. Qeneral 
Castellanos, the last of the Captain-Qenerals, then surrendered the island to the 
American conmiissioners of evacuation, Qeneral Wade and General Butler. The 
sovereignty of Cuba renounced, as the American flag flashed on high, there 
was a thundering roar from the fleet of the conquerors^ and the band of the 
Sixteenth United States Infantry played 'The Star Spangled Banner'' in the Flaza 
de Armos, before the palace, near the Ceba tree that stands where its predecessor 
with like splendor stood, imder which the first mass was celebrated in the island — 
at least a tradition says so— and near at hand^ half a block down the street^ is 
the wharf from which sailed the expeditions whose voyages are wonders of history— 
•f Cortex, Fizarro and Hernando de Soto. The Cuban Junta had the accustomed 
intensity of anxie'-es to flourish on this occasion and the insurgent chiefs^ after 
they Kad been for awhile in torment because they were not to be the chief acton 
that day, were consoled by invitations to attend the function at the palace. Hie 
Master of ceremonies was General Clous, who issued instructions to the officexi 
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who were to take charge of the varioiia departments of the govenunent. XSolond 
Dudley waa assigned to the Department of Justice, office of the secretary of the 
Captain-General; Major L. W. Y. Eennon, Adjutant-General of the Department, 
to the Department of Commerce and Agriculture; Colonel T. U. Bliss, of the Com- 
missary Department, to the Treasury; Captain Frank B. Hanna, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, to the Department of Public Instruction, and Colonel Dunwoody, of the 
Signal Corps, to the Public Works Department. Each of these officers was in- 
structed thus: 

''On the firing of the last gun of the first twenty-one at noon, you mre to 
go the place assigned you and demand possession of the office in the name of the 
United States."* 

These orders were given under the arcade of the palace. 

On entering the palace the American generals went to the salon facing {he 
plaza, which is on the second floor. It is a lofty chamber, decorated with minon 
of deep gilt frames, white satin draperies and the scarlet arms of Spain oyer each 
door and window. Here were gathered the members of the Captain-Generml'a 
staff. 

After shaking hands General Brooke sat upon a sofa, while General CSa** 
tellanos moved toward the group of Cuban generals. British Yice-Consul Jerome 
introduced him to General Mayia Bodriguez. Shaking both the handa of the 
Cuban officer, in the usual Spanish fashion. General Castellanos said: 

'^e have been enemies, but I respect you for your correct attitudes and 
opinions. I have pleasure in shaking your handa.** 

General Bodriguez replied: 

« 

*T, thank you. General. I feel sorrow for the Spanish army, which has 
defended the banner it was sworn to defend. I also have pleasure in ■halriiig 
yourhanda.^ 

The hour long waited, when the Spanish were to give up their greateit and 
last possession in America, was announced by the striking of twelve o^dock, and, 
pale-faced, with a broken voice. General Castellanos said: 

*Tsi accordance with the treaty of Paris, it devolves upon me to dedaie on 
behalf of my country and my king that from this moment Spanish soverdgnty 
in Cuba is ended, and to deliver the island to the American commission of eracue)- 
tion. I obey and respect the order which my country has laid it upon me to 
fulfill, and I declare most solemnly that I shall be the first one to render eWiieaoe 
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to the new govenimenL I speak as well for my soldiers. I trust our fatme 
relations will be friendly and helpfuL The consideration with which we treated 
the American army while it was our guest will, we hope, be given to us until the 
evacuation of the island is completed.^ 

General Wade, the son of brave old Senator ^^Ben" Wade of Ohio, uttered 
two words, *T, accept,^ and the command was turned over to General Brooke, who 
said: 

*T, accept this great trust in behalf of the Government and the President 
of the United States^ and (addressing General Castellanos) I wish you and the 
gallant gentlemen with you a pleasant return to your native land. May prosperity 
aitend you and all who are with yon.^ 

The Cubans who watched the Spanish flag come down are described as ^a 
hysterical mob of men and women cheering and weeping." The Spaniards stripped 
the walls of the palace of their glittering paintings of Spanish uniforms for 
viceroys. In going out of the palace General Castellanos, said, losing composure: 

*T. have been in as many battles as there are hairs on my head, but these foroea 
overcome me.** 

Eight regiments of American volunteers marched through the city, up {he 
Piado, the route the Spanish regiments landed at Havana always took for their 
first parade on the fatal soil of Cuba. The Americans present at the surrender 
were Brooke, Wade, Butler, Ludlow, Chaffee, Davis, Clous and Humphreys, with 
Commodore Cromwell and Captains Cook, Sigsbee, Chester, Cowles, Eaton and 
Merry of the six warships in the bay. 

General Lee, after riding at the head of the parade, appeared on the balcony 
of the palace, where a tedious series of Captain-Generals had been presented under 
their white-plumed hats, to hear the shouts of the populace, who made fair weather 
with rulers. The reception of General Lee was eveiyw&ere a hearty greeting. 
There were wild cheers always as he was recognized, and there was no figure 
more famous. During the last moments of the farewell of the Spaniards it is 
related a Spanish girl on a balcony of one of the houses along this street displayed 
a Spanish flag and cried, '^va Espana, viva el Capitan-General." In an instant 
Castellanos and his staff were sobbing. It was an extraordinary scene. Their grief 
was respected, and a small throng of Spaniards at the wharf, embraced them, with 
cries of 'Xong live Spain" and 'Xong live Castdlanos." His staff officers tried 
to respond, bi^t their emotions made their replies inaudible. 
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Just at this time an American flag was raised over the wreck of the Haine^ 
dose to the spot where the last footsteps of the Spanish authorities fell as thej 
turned away from Cuba and boarded their boats! The inddent has a pathos like 
that of ''the last sigh of the Moor^ when, at a turn of the road, he looked for the ' 
last time on the towers of Granada, surrendered to Ferdinand and Isabdla, upon 
whom Christopher Columbus was waiting to obtain their help to find a new 
world, of which Cuba was the gem that remained longest in the crown of Spun. 
General Brooke, when the insurgent officers paid him their formal respects in a 
body, said: . 

''You know the circumstances in which American troops haTe come to your 
shores. Extraordinary efforts may be necessary on your part I expect your fvOlest 

co-operation." 

« 

The official cable report runs: 

"Havana, January 1. — ^To the President, Washington: The government for- 
mally surrendered by General Castellanos to American commission at 18 o'dock 
i\nd by latter transferred to General Brooke. Ceremonies successfully carried out. 
The American flag flies from Morro Castle, Cabanas, the palace and other build- 
ings Citj orderly. 

''WADE, Chairman; 

''CLOUS, Secretary.'* 

• . ^ - 

The progress of the American troops through Cuba was attended with graiify- 
ing expressions of the kindly feelings of the people and their gratitude for Talne 
received. Mr. James Lacey, of the Second Illinois Volunteers, wrote of the journey 
by rail, 170 miles from Havana to Cienfuegos, beginning December SOth, that 
at an stops the soldiers recdved ovations. He wrote: 

"Thousands of Cubans met us, threw flowers at us and gave us sweetmeaia. 
In some instances the beautiful Cuban girls could not restrain their joy at seeing 
their benefactors and kissed the boys. 

"At Matanzas the streets were thronged, the houses decorated and the dtiaena 
dressed in holiday attire, awaiting us. Around the cars when the engine came 
to a halt the residents crowded so near that it wa^ almost impossible to disembailL 
When we did it was to meet a reception the like of which we had never experi- 
enced before. 

"The Cuban girls gave us relics, cheered us until their throats were sore and 
then marched us to a hall, where a magniflcent dinner was served. The boja 
were not allowed to spend a cent. In the cafes and cigar stores the waiters refnaed 
to take our money. Merchants stood on the pavements and invited the aoldiers 
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inttde to take anytUng their eyesight fancied. Of coturse, none of these generous 
invitations were accepted. 

'^During the stop at Matanzas some of the boys entertained the Cubans by 
giving an exhibition of an American cake walk. Frank Weaver, William J. 
Enderle, Peter Erickson and Corporal Peter Nelson, of Company G, led a grand 
parade through the principal streets, followed by 10,000 men, women and children. 
Bands were playing everywhere, the streets were strewn with flowers and from 
nearly every throat came the exultant cry of ^ive Americanor 

''Our next stopping place was at Santa Clara, where our reception was no less 
enthusiastic than at Matanzas. From Santa Clara to this citj the natives shouted 
Srelcome' to us from every quarter. 

'The day following our arrival here the Spanish flags were hauled down from 
all public buildings and the Stars and Stripes run up. Major Dusenberry had 
charge of these formalities. After Old Glory had been placed on the custom-house 
the citizens went into a delirium of joy. Men hugged each other and the women 
kissed the soldiers until some of the latter complained of being tired.^ 

There were 22,000 Spanish soldiers still in the province where this reception 
of American soldiers took place. 

One of the first things that came in view after the military Spanish evacu- 
ated Cuba was the combination understanding reached by the Spanish civilians, 
whose home was in Cuba, and the Cubans. An article appeared in the Diairo de la 
Marina, the principal journal of Havana, and pro-Spanish, January 12, in which 
it ''could not see much further need of American troops in Havana or Cuba.'' 
It said 'Hhe Spanish understand the Cuban l^ers." The latter, it claimed, had 
demonstrated their ability to preserve order, as they had been in undisputed control 
of 96 per cent of the Cuban towns. The situation, it was argued, annihilated 
annexation. There was a good deal of this for a few days. The true intent was 
to make arrangements to minimize the American influences and provide for the sub- 
stantial continuance of the old Spanish system. 

Bishop Santander, the head of the Catholic church in Cuba since the resigna- 
tion of the archbishop of Santiago, accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Spanish Association of Loyal Peninsulares, whose devotion to their mother coun- 
tiy does not make them love Cuba less. The bishop's acceptance raised a storm 
of protest in the rank and file of the Cuban church, who believe the prelate should 
keep entirely out of politics. Through his secretaiy he declared that he would 
not take the oath of allegiance to the TTnited States^ saying: 

1 have always believed that Cuba's interests were best fostered by Spanish 
rule," he told me, ''and I see no reason why I should change my conviction." He 
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declined to talk dihoxLt the financial status of the churdi or the plan it will adopt 
to support the dei^gy without state aid« 

General Oomez made a speech at Carilia Bien, urging unity^ and his order to 
keep the Cuban army under organized discipline to prevent the troops from scat- 
tering into brigandage was believed to have had much to do with brining the 
Spanish element to look with favor upon free Cuba« Cuban soldiers were unpaid^ 
poorly fed and dissatisfied, of course. If turned loose they would take to the 
woods and resume guerrilla warfare. 

It does not seem to them or to their advisers that they had a possible reeouxoe 
in going to work and assisting to get in a sugar crop, compensating for the waste 
of fields with fire. 

December 29th Gomez issued from his camp a proclamation advising the Cobea 
army against disbanding until the proceedings at Washington rq;arding the psy 
of the insurgent troops have been completed. It is dated December 29 and says: 

^The moment has arrived to give a public explanation of my conduct and my 
purposes, which are always in accord with my sense of duty to the country I serve. 
The Americans, tacitly our allies, have terminated the war with Spain and signed 
a treaty of peace. But Cuba is not yet free or independent Self-government ia 
not yet constituted. For that reason we must dedicate ourselves to bringing about 
the disappearance of the cause for American intervention. 

'^u1^ above everything else, in the spirit of justice to the Cuban army, it is 
necessary that before the liberators of the people can dissolve, as a guaranty of 
order, that the debt which the country owes to its soldiers diould be satidbd. 
Awaiting this result, I remain in my present position, always ready to help the 
Cubans finish the work to which I have dedicated my life.^ 

During a masquerade at the Havana Club House on the night of January 
20th in honor of the Cuban Assembly Major-General Ludlow, Iditary Oovemor 
of the Department of Havana, sent a staff officer to stop the disdiarge of lire- 
works in front of the clubhouse. The Cubans were at first disposed to be resentful, 
but, after some boisterous talk, gave up the display. 

The Cubans of the sort of the alleged ''Assembly^ had from the first had the 
Junta characteristic of acute emotions about financial transactiona. There waa in 
January a muddle over the Spanish bank tax collection. The Cuban Assembly 
party were swift to ally themselves with Spaniards in sympathy as against 
icans, but were stricken with horror regarding the Spanish Bank. There 
some reason for agitation before the correct solution was reached. Chat the United 
States should have a fiscal system not transmitted from .the Spaniarda. 

The privilege which the bank held from the Spanish (}ovemment of aelUag 
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stamped paper was not inyolved in the controTeny* because under American control 
stamped paper was abolished* The tax coUection had nothing to do with the 
legal proceedings which were commenced to test the responsibility of the Spanish 
bank for the billets or paper currency which was issued by direction of the Spanish 
Goveminent during the insurrection. This action was foreseen, and when the issue 
was ordered the bank sought to protect itself from liability, and was thought to 
have done so successfully. Twenty million dollars of this money, called 'Vriters* 
scrip,'^ was known to have been issued, and a larger amount was suspected. Origi- 
nally $3,000,000 in gold was held in the bank as a redemption fund. Afterward 
$6,000,000 in silver was substituted and 10 per cent of the customs duties was 
exacted in billets. This was said to have been canceled when paid in. During 
the blockade Blanco took all the diver reserve away from the bank. The billets 
reached a nominal quotation of 6 cents on a dollar. Speculators bought bushels 
of them, and they demanded that the bank be compelled to repay the alleged 
misappropriation of municipal. and school funds during Weyler's time. 

A dispatch from London February 2d says: 

''A former captain of the Cuban army, Juan Fernandez, the London repre- 
sentative of General Maximo Gomez, issued, by order of the latter, to-day, previous 
to the receipt here of the Bemedio^ dispatch showing the settlement of the Cuban 
difficulty, a long, bombastic statement purporting to explain the situation in Cuba. 
He said: 

''The proffered $3,000,000 for the payment of the Cuban troops has been 
refused as totally inadequate to meet the expenses and losses of the boops, many 
of whom have lost all proofs that they are owners of property, which is now being 
monopolized by American capitalists and railroad magnatai. Even twice the 
$6,000,000 demanded by General Gomez would not properly recoup the Cubans. 
We all respect President McKinley and the American Government, but we have 
no respect for the petty officials employed by the United States Government, who 
are exercising as bad tyranny toward the Cubans as did the Spaniards. This 
tyranny and lack of money is driving the Cubans headlong to rebellion. If th6 
demands are not satisfied they will follow in the footsteps of the Filipinos and 
resist to the death the authority of the United States in Cuba. God knows hpw 
it win result, but carnage and the annihilation of the Cubans is inevitable. God 
forbid that it should come to that. I will even add ''Vive la Bepubl'ca de Ameri- 
canoti' 
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Temandez recounts, in the course of his statement, as an example of the 
alleged tyranny of minor officials, the story of the alleged employment of himself 
by a United States naval attache in London to proceed to Spain on secret service 
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during the war. He relates the dangers he recounted and the success he achiered, 
and says that when he returned here the United States emhassy refused to make 
him any further payments, although he was $250 out of pocket, above the travel- 
ing expenses given him. He further asserts that the United States Ambassador 
refused to see him, although he says he had a letter from the Department of State, 
in reply to his complaint, telling him to see the Ambassador.^ 

How far the name of General Gomez was used without authority in this case 
the General alone can tell, but the sickening and bombastic style of Femandes, 
willing to accept the money of the United States to pay for the fires kindled for 
Cuba Libre, making the fat land lean, is perceptible in eveiy line. 

President McKinley, after watching intently the course of the Cubans^ whose 
conduct by the time the Spanish troops had left the island was threatening, while 
these demands were preposterous, sent Mr. Bobert P. Porter to find Gomes and 
ascertain what his feeling was regarding the dissatisfaction among the Cubana 
which had developed dangers. In the last days of January the Special Commia- 
sioner met General Gomez at Bemedios, Province of Santa Clara. When Mr. 
Porter arrived at the General's camp he was accompanied by Senor Oonzales 
Quesada, the special commissioner of the Cuban Junta at Washington; CSaptain 
Campbell of General Brooke's staff; Lieutenant Hanna of General Wood's staf^ 
and a correspondent of the Associated Press. 

General Gomez had gone to his camp this morning, but he returned accom- 
panied by his staff and fifty horsemen on various kinds of mounts. They rode past 
the hotel where Mr. Porter was stopping, around the Plaza and to a side street 
to the Cuban headquarters. General Gomez was seen by Senor Quesada this after- 
noon, and after an hour's conference Mr. Porter, accompanied by Sefior Quesada, 
Captain Campbell and Lieutenant Haima, was received by General Gomes in hia 
parlor, up one flight of stairs, and in the presence of his staff. 

. The old general wore no insignia of his rank. He was dressed in a linen 
coat and dark trousers, and had a silk handkerchief over his coat collar. He also 
wore a black tie, and showed a heavy silver watch and chain, with a silver cross 
attached to it 

The Cuban commander was cordial in greeting Mr. Porter and opened the 
interview by referring to the change for the better which had taken place in Cuba 
since he was last here in September. He also laid stress on the fact that aome 
people were asking where was Cuba's promised liberty. 

The answer to this,** said Mr. Porter, '^ that Cuba now has commercial 
and industrial liberty, and that President McEinley has directed me in framing 
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the Cuban tariff to make no discriminationa in favor of the United States in the 
manner that Spain favored' hersell Cuba is free to-day to buy in the cheapest 
market. People are returning to the pursuits of peace, and our militaiy govern^ 
ment will give way to the civil government as fast as possible.^ 

Mr. Porter also said that the purpose of the American Government was to 
lay a firm foimdation for a stable government for Cuba, to give the Cubans all 
the liberty they had fought for, and that General Gomez' must remember that, and 
more stilL For instance, there were 25,000 or 30,000 Spanish soldiers at Cien- 
fuegos who had not left Cuba; we had only been a month on tlie island, and 
President HcKinley needed and was entitled to the co-operation of all interested 
in the welfare and future of Cuba, and he needed the co-operation of General 
Gomez above all others. 

The first problem, Mr. Porter then pointed out, was the disbandment of the 
Cuban army and the return of the Cuban soldiers to work. This was the specific 
mission which had brought Mr. Porter to Bemedios and in which President Mc- 
Kinley expected General Gomes' aid. 

The Cuban Commander-in-Chief replied that he was ready and willing to give 
the aid required^ but asked how he could do so. 

To this Mr. Porter replied that President McKinley would be glad to have 
him go to Havana and co-operate with General Brooke in disbanding the Cubans 
and in paying over tHe $3,000,000 appropriated for that purpose. 

General Gomez said the amount was too small, but that was not his ikult, 
and he would make it go as far as possible, likening it to the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. 

'^o man in history,** said Mr. Porter, ''has done so much with such small 
resources as you have done. Hence your co-operation with General Brooke will 
bring good results.*' 

General Gomez especially requested the money, for which Mr. Porter had 
orders in his pocket, should be paid over to General Brooke and not to him«Alf^ 
as he did not want the personal responsibility of keeping it. 

The Cuban general then assured Captain Campbell of his good feeling toward 
General Brooke, and the formal compact was presented by Mr. Porter and assented 
to by General Gomez. This compact was in these terms: 

^I. The Cuban officers in each province shall assist the American offioeia 
in distributing the funds. 

"2. These officers shall at once meet at some convenient point and drrise 
when and where the settlements are to be made and arrange any other detaila. 
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''3. The 8iixn paid to eacli man shall not be regarded as part payment .of salary 
or wages due for service rendered, but to facilitate the disbandment of the army, 
as a relief of suffering and as an aid in getting the people to work. 

^4. The Cubans shall surrender their arms to the Cuban Assembly or to its 
representatives. 

^'5. The committee on distribution shall use its best endeavors to distribute 
it among the population so that all may secure work. 

^'6. The $3,000,000 shall be placed subject to the order of General Brooke 
and action in the matter shall be immediate.'' 

Mr. Porter declined to be interviewed February 1st except to say that he 
had received orders from President McEinley one week ago to-day to bring General 
Gomez and General Brooke together, and, having accomplished thia^ he was now 
returning home. 

Immediately after conference General Gomez wrote the following letter to 
President McKinley in Spanish: 

Republic of Cuba, Headquarters of the Army, Bemedios, February 1, 1899. — 
President McEinley, Washington: It has been a great pleasure to me to confer 
with your commissioner, Mr. Porter, introduced by my friend, Quesada, and I am 
now aware of and pleased with your wishes. In a short time I shall go to HaTana 
and confer with General Brooke, so that everything will go welL Following 
your advice, I willingly co-operate in the work of reconstructing Cuba. 

^MAXIMO GOMEZ, General'^ 

A dispatch from Bemedios, Santa Clara Province, February 2nd stated: 

• » 

''General Maximo Gomez,. Commander-in-Chief of the Cuban army, placed 
himself squarely in position to-day as an active ally of the United States GoTem- 
ment in the work of the reconstruction of Cuba. 

''As a result of the conference which Bobert P. Porter, the special commis- 
sioner of President McEinley, has had with General Gomez, the latter cabled to 
President McEinley this afternoon assuring him of his co-operation in disbanding 
the Cuban army and in distributing among the Cuban soldiers the $3,000,000 
appropriated for the purpose of enabling them to return to their homes. General 
Gomez also telegraphed to Major-General Brooke, saying he would accept Hie 
latter'^ invitation to go to Havana. 

'The success of Mr. Porter's mission greatly simplifies the returning of the 
military Cubans to the pursuits of peace. In view of General Gomes' supposed 
attitude of hostility toward the United States Mr. Porter came hen clothed with 
absolute authority, and the tender of the $d,000,00b was practically a Terbsl ulti- 
matum. 

'^Mr. Porter made plain the purpose of the Government and was gratified 
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at the ready response of General Gomez. The conference took place at the house 
here occupied by the Cuban general as his headquarters since coming to townl 

''Gomez at once began to prepare for his trip to Havana, and his attitude was 
more cordial than Mr. Porter expected. He told the latter he was proud to meet 
the special commissioner of the President, and he is evidently much gratified at 
the prospect of the early solution of the disbandment problem. The money will 
be sent on Commissioner Porter's order to General Brooke and will be paid out 
as called for by distribution through sub-committees of Cuban and American 
officers in the various provinces. As agreed upon at the conference, the entire 
amount will be paid in silver. Mr. Porter met General Wood on his return from 
Bemedios, at Colon, and Wood was delighted to hear of the outcome of the con- 
ference. Cuban officers who boarded Mr. Porter's special car in the province of 
Santa Clara expressed their satisfaction at the attitude Gomez had taken. 

''General Montcagudo, commander of the Cubans in Santa Clara province, who 
went on board the train, outlined a plan for policing Santa Clara with Cuban troops 
after the disbandment. He told Mr. Porter he had 3,000 men in the province 
now doing police duty and even guarding American supplies.'' 

February 24th, nearly two months after the Spanish flags disappeared at 
Havana, General Gomez arrived at her doors — ^the beautiful suburb of Mariano 
being the gate. All the way from Matanzas his journey was a veritable triumphal 
procession. His train was the best that Cuba affords, the engine and cars being 
festooned with laurels and decorated with the Cuban coat of arms. The car in 
which Gomez and his staff rode is the one formerly placed at the disposal of the 
Spanish Governor-General. In it Weyler was wont to travel abovt the island as 
far as railroads wenti 

At Guines a battalion of American troops was drawn up imder orders of 
General Douglass. Gomez answered their salute with much grace, but was soon 
compelled to pay attention to the Cubans. He stood on the rear platform of the 
train, where he was mobbed by women, yoimg and old, who demanded the privi- 
lege of throwing their arms about the old chiefs neck and kissing each of his 
cheeks. To this he submitted so willingly that the onlookers were compelled 
to believe that he liked it 

The train stopped only long enough to permit the party to take a light lunch. 
Between that village and Cienaga, just outside of Havana, half a dozen stops were 
made to give the people a chance to see their hero. At each stop Gomez appeared 
on the platform and made a short address, promising under Cuba libre full liberty 
and protection for all classea. 

He declared the Cubans who carried the animosities of the war into civil 
life to be traitors to the country, and promised speedy punishment for outlawry 
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of any sort He studiously avoided mentioning the United States or American 

troops. 

At Cienaga several thousand had gathered, and as the train came into sight 
one long cry, '^iva Maximo Gomez !^ went up, and for fifteen minutes that was 
all that could be heard. Again at this village hundreds of women boarded the train, 
and the old man was hugged and kissed by fair adorera. 

At Buena Vista the train stopped long enough for Gomez and Lee to shake 
hands. As it started the American soldiers were cheering Gomez, while from the 
cars hundreds were shouting ''vivas'* for Lee. 

As Gomez stepped from the train at Mariano he was pelted with roses and 
laurel wreaths until he cried for mercy. It required half an hour for the insurgent 
troops to extricate their chief from the crowd, which was mad with enthusiasm. 
Then he was escorted by the Cuban and American troops to the residence which 
had been prepared for him, and where he dined with General Lee. The procession 
which escorted Gomez to the hidalgo's house was made up as follows: The One 
Hundred and Sixty-first Indiana Begiment, Major Russell Harrison^ Provost Mar- 
.shal of the Province of Havana, a mounted detail, a company of Cuban cavalry. 
General Gomez in a carriage with General Mayia Bodriguez, members of the Cuban 
Military Assembly and other prominent Cubans in carriages, the Cuban generals 
and their staffs, a long line of Cuban cavalry and infantry, and finally a company 
of the First Maine Artillery. 

« General Gomez reached Havana February 24th, escorted by General Ludlow 
and his staff and Troop A of the Seventh United States Cavalry. He was at 
the head of 2,000 armed Cuban horsemen and footmen. The people of the city 
were wild with enthusiasm, throwing themselves in front of the General's hone, 
impeding its progress,, and pelting him with flowers. 

General Gomez arrived on the edge of the town from Marianao at 12:30 P. IL, 
escorted by the Second Illinois band and three battalions. These battalions then 
returned to their camp and did not enter the city. 

It was the fourth anniversary of beginning the successful insurrection. 

At 12:30 o'clock in the afternoon General Gomez left Cerro, the suburb from 
which the march was to be made, with a procession in the following order of 
formation: 

The band of the Seventh Regiment, mounted, playing the Cuban hymn and 
national airs; Company L of the Seventh United States Cavalry; the staff of 
General Gomez, with escort; General Mayia Bodriguez and staff. General M^^lwi^ ^ 
Gomez, upon whose right was Major-General Ludlow; the members of Majotw 
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General Ludlow's staff, then a great number of Cuban generals and ofScers, some 
mounted and some in carriages, and, finally, 2,000 Cuban cavalry and infantry. 

As General Gomez passed the crowd went wild with vivas, hats were flung in 
the air and women showered flowers on all sides. He bowed and raised his hat 
incessantly as the crowds struggled to get near his horse and clung to the animal's 
sides as long as possible. 

The procession stopped frequently, eventually filing into the main street of 
the city, passing Central park and arriving at the palace at 2:30 o'clock. The Prado 
and other avenues were lined with patriotic clubs, taking up various positions of 
vantage and then joining the procession as it passed on from the palace, from 
a balcony of which it was reviewed by General Gomez. 

Once at the palace, the Cuban Commander-in-Chief was welcomed by Federico 
Mora, the Civil Governor; Mayor Perfecto Lacoste, the members of the city 
council, the Junta Patriotica, the members of tlie Assembly, the officials of all 
classes and numerous patriotic clubs. The palace was beautifully decorated, 
all previous efforts in the display of banners and bunting surpassed by the showing 
of silk embroidered standards and flags, hundreds of which were carried by Havana's 
daughters. 

Following the procession were many private carriages, filled with women 
representing the best society, some allegorically dressed and others waving flags. 
The Cuban bands played the Cuban national hymn, varying this with ^^Dixie," 
''The Star-Spangled Bann»," 'The Stars and Stripes Forever," and popular 
American marches. 

There were many allegorical floats expressing the friendship between Cuba and 
the TTnited States. Two attracted particular attention, each drawn by three yoke 
of cattle. One represented the Cuba of yesterday, a woman standing with manaded 
hands — a broken wheelbarrow and other signs of desolation at her feet; the other, 
the Cuba of to-day, a woman under a palm, smiling and surrounded by evidences 
of prosperity. The contrast was very effective and everywhere applauded. There 
was one representative float in honor of the country of Gomez. Several figuiet 
dressed as North American Indians were conspicuous. No fewer than 26,000 
people were in line, requiring three hours to pass, a given point 

After the review at the palace General Gomez, accompanied by his staff, pro- 
ceeded to El Vedado to visit Governor-General Brooke. In the evening he attended 
the charity ball at the Tacon theater, where the best Havana society was present. 
Boxes for the f unctioit sold at a high premium. 

As the darkness approached the streets were still crowded, fireworks exploding 
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and the returning bands playing over and oyer again the national hymn. The 
theaters gave patriotic performances and there were fireworks and mxme in Cen- 
tral park. 

A dispatch from Havana February 28th said: 

''This afternoon the Prado and park were crowded with merrymakers, it being 
the last carnival Sunday. People wearing masks and throwing fiour were every- 
where. General Gomez, in a four-horse drag, with Miss Herrara seated on his 
ri<'ht, drove up and down the Prado thrice and around the park, followed by 
crowds on foot and horseback, and was greeted with vivas and loud cheers. The 
drag was covered with bright-colored paper streamers^ and the carnival lioenae 
allowed the merrymakers to throw flour upon the GeneraL 

The presence of General Gomex in Havana and his participation in the 
carnival demonstrations has increased the feeling and the open talk in favor of 
independence and of a brief continuance of the military occupation. Cuban 
opinion, however, is so inconsistent that not much, importance can be attached to 
this. 

'The banquet at the Tacon theater proved a brilliantly successful affair. 
Governor-General Brooke and Major-General Lee spoke. Cubans generally regard 
the occurrences at the function as the most promising auguries of Cuban inde* 
pendence since the peace protocol was signed. The theater was crowded to over- 
floiit-iDg with spectators and more than 200 covers were laid for the banqueters. 
Besides the Governor-General and General Lee the company included Major- 
General Ludlow, General ChafFee, the Governor-Generars chief of staff, the stafia 
of Generals Lee and Ludlow and other army and navy officers, together with 
many prominent citizens and Havana officials. General Andrade sat on the rigHt 
4>i General Gomez and Mayor Lacoste on his left 

"The boxes were filled with people representing Havana's best society. As 
Ihe American generals entered a trumpeter at the door blew once, whereupon a oon- 
^alcd band played the "Star Spangled Banner." When the Cuban commanders 
entered the trumpet was sounded twice and the band played the Cuban hymn. 
Among the speakers were Senor Pedro Llorento, Colonel Carlos Garda, Cualbeito 
Gomez and Dr. Lanuza, Secretary of the Department of Justice. The tendency of 
all the speeches was toward independence for Cuba, with cuIoct of General Gomel 
and assertions that he must never more leave the island. Tlie spectators called 
vociferously for a speech from Major-General Lee. His remarks and thoee of 
General Brooke were translated for the benefit of the Assembly by Sefior Fablo 
Desvemines, Secretary of the Department of Finance. 
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''Bofh the American generals repeated former statements of the militaiy ad- 
ministration, chiefly along the lines of assurance that the United States intended 
to establish a stable government in the island and then to deliver it to the Cabana 
themselves. These assurances were vodferondy applauded. 

''Colonel Garcia explained the disinterested position of American military 
officers in Cuba. General Gomez himself did not speak, owing to the hoarseness 
from which he was suffering. General Andrade expressed thanks on his behalf 
adding in his name that the banquet had done much to bring the Cuban and 
American elements to a dear understanding and to define the position, work and 
aims of the United States militaiy administration in Cuba. General Gomes 
withdrew from the theater about midnight, crowds in the street applauding him 
wildly as he emerged and following his carriage for blocks. 

''General Gomez, much in need of rest, said to a friend: This popularity 
is killing me.'^ 

Of the scenes on the 24th of February in Havana a cable from that city ran 
as follows: 

« ■ * 

"Cuban patriotism is satisfied. The insurgent soldiers have marched through 
Havana streets bearing their arms, and General Gomez has been received with* 
military honors by the American military commanders. Surrounded by them» 
he watched 2,500 of his soldiers defile in the Flaza of Arms past the palace. 

"At the Cuban celebration expressions of good-will ioward Americana were 
universaL The events of the day were creditable to the Cubans, and were also 
significant in the lack of resentment toward the Spanish classes. It was not a day 
of rejoicing for Spaniards, yet they could not fail to be gratified at the care taken 
to avoid wounding their susceptibilities. 

"The fiestas were not solely in honor of Gomez, as this was the fourth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the revolution, but Gomez was the hero. There could 
be no doubt of his popularity. It seemed to partake more of gratitude than of 
personal affection, but the acknowledgment of his leadership was universaL Some 
scenes were tropical in their emotional effusiveness. The climax was reached 
when Gomez arrived at the palace, and was received by General Ludlow and other 
American commandera. 

'The parade itself gave a good opportunity to judge of the sentiments of the 
people. The Americans remarked i^ith satisfaction that the Stars and Stripes 
were seen everywhere. They fioated over buildings along with the Cuban emblem, 
were interwoven in the triumphal arches^ and among some of the patriotic and 
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workingmen's societies appeared to be more numerous than the Cnban flags. When 
the band played 'The Hymn of Bayamo' the people were delirions^ hut they abo 
went wild over The Star Spangled Banner' and ^Dizie.' Boys from an orphan 
asylum were paraded by an instructor, and at regular intervals cried liong live the 
Americans/ A banner carried by little girls bore the mottoes, 'Oratitude to the 
Americans' and 'Cuba for the Cubans.' ^ 

''Several Dominican flags were carried out of compliment to Oeneral Qomex. 
Three Cuban flags, soiled and torn, were carried by Cuban soldiers, and one, which 
was said to have been Maceo's, stirred the deepest emotions. The Cuban. troops 
themselves received fewer evidences of popular feeling than might have been 
anticipated. 

"The incident which attracted the most attention in the celebration was the 
blending of the American, Cuban, and Spanish flags. These three flags were siir> 
mounted by an emblematic banner, with the motto, Teace, Harmony and Union*' 
No unfriendly demonstration met this suggestion. It was received in respectful 
silence at some places, and at others was cheered. Spanish ribbons were also dis- 
played, and one squad of men marching among the civilian societies was pointed 
out as composed of peninsulars, or Spaniards. Many of the banners bore titles 
such as Teace and Concord' and 'Now We Struggle for Peaceful Industry/ 

"The celebration has left a pleasing impression. No disorder occurred, and 
the absence of rancor toward the Spanish classes is causing favorable comment. 
These, while quiet, are not as sullen as on January 1, when the American coca* 
pation began. They are pleased at the consideration shown to their feelings. 

"The Spanish newspapers tell Gomez that they can not greet him as either 
victor or liberator because the Americans are the real conquerors and Cnba ia 
not liberated, but they are grateful for his influence in establishing peace and 
concord, and promise their adhesion in helping him to get rid of the conquerors.'' 

The fact that the President of the United States sent a special commiadoner 
to meet Gomez and promise that his army should be fairly paid modified his views 
as to the Americans. As late as February 4th he authorized the publication of a 
letter that praised his soldiers and continued: 

"It is wonderful that any are left alive after such a horrible struggle and 
pains. We warn you that we may not yet have finished the strange destiny that 
presents this last trial and humiliation. We are strangers in our own country, 
stiU wet with our blood. . 

'Torced guidance is hateful to us. It appears that the Americans sre reim- 
bursing themselves for their spontaneous intervention in our war for indqpend* 
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enoe. Their delay in that intervention is still a sliame upon them. The Amer- 
icanB, instead of aiding, are obstructing the establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent zepuUic 

This is our house. We are to live in it. We should furnish it to our own 
liking. I say to you there cannot be peace in Cuba while there lasts that tranm- 
toiy goYemmenty imposed by force, and which is hateful in the ey^ of our people. 

^ had hoped to bid farewell to Spain's heroic soldiers, inviting them to 
return and join us as brothers in upbuilding Cuba, but the Americans embittered 
the joy of conquerors by the guidance they impose upon us. Embittering us, they 
have also added grief to the conquered. 

^n order to put an end to this abnormal and unjust situation every one of 
us must render his aid, tendering anew aU his energies to his countiy, I, first of 
all, offer myself without restriction for the accomplishment of the great under- 
takisg of the revolution — ^the erection of a republic in Cuba.^ 

The Spaniards did not rejoice to see Gomez triumphant in Havana, for they 
believed the rebellion would, if it had not been for him, have been abandoned 
before American intervention happened. The most graphic account of the Cuban 
troops in the celebration in the capital is this by Dr. Charles Fisher: 

The insurgents were, perhaps, the most interesting characters in the parade. 
They weie mostly negroes, though occasionally a fair sprinkling of lighter-faced 
Cubans was to be seen. They showed hard usage. Their garments were old, 
ragged, dirty and torn. Their gims were of most ancient style, most of them 
the discarded Springfields of our Civil War. Their feet were for the most part 
shoeless, their hats of the pattern made for the bush, a heavy braided straw, 
turned back over the head in front and coming down over the neck; they had 
almost no camp equipage, carried no commissaiy stores; their ponies were half* 
starved, undersized, equipped mostly with rope bridles and with all styles and ages 
of saddles^ and but few of them shod, many only on one, two or three feet Some 
of the insuigents were mere boys. Others were stalwart fellows who had seen 
many a guerrilla raid and skirmish with the Spanish. They looked like fighten^ 
like men who would do as they were told if they died in the attempt Their 
march was utterly without formation or step, their curiosity at the sights around 
them was unbounded. It was but a remnant of an army which had seen the 
hardest kind of service, the poorest kind of equipment, the meanest kind of sub- 
sistence and nothing whatever in the nature of army comforts or pay.'' 

On the last day of February General Gomez visited the graves of General 
Antonio llaceo and of Lieutenant Gomez, the son of the Cuban commander, who 
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was killed at the time Maceo was drawn into an ambush and slain.- The gacwm 
are situated at Punta BraTay twelve miles from Havana. 

The Cubans have not» as a rule, been allowed by the Spaniards to do madi 
business in Cuban cities. It has been Spanish policy to reserve the best thinga 
for themselves, but the Cuban organizers of their government, and their adf* 
constituted Assembly have been mad to turn their situations into ready money. 
They wanted to borrow $40,000,000 to pay off the troops, and the transaction^ if 
they could have raised the cash, would have been one of the most cormpt ever 
entered into through conspiracy. The wretched soldiers would not have gained 
riches out of the pool, but there would have been a Spanish festival of finance. 
The fact that General Gomez was not to be included in this deal, and he had 
been pleased to accept the well-considered and entirely reasonable offer of three 
million dollars from the United States, filled the fiery soul of the organized Cnban— 
prepared to mortgage the island to turn the Government over to themselves — witli 
a horrible fury. Of course Gomez, in cutting down the impossible forty milliona 
to three actual millions in hand, was and is discussed as a traitor, and so on 
through the vocabulary of denunciation inherited, along with other vahiabka^ bj 
the islands from the Peninsulars; and the Assembly, in one of the sessions in 
which pecuniary passions were torn to tatters, removed General Gomez from com- 
mand — ^to such an extent as they had power, but they have little of it in contrast 
with and opposed to the gigantic prestige of Gomez, who philosophically said he 
''enjoyed the situation/' Whether the Cuban Assembly can prevent the payment 
of the real Cuban troops is the question. There has been a rush of Americana to 
the island with capital, and this movement, enormously advantageous to 
Cuba, will wither like a green thing cut down if the island is to be governed in 
the Junta and Assembly style. The coveted concessions, if the American rule is 
to be continued, will be wanted, but unless it is assumed Americans are to rule 
the land until the ''stable government" of Cuba is realized there will be no 
capital to invest. The President of the United States has marked out & plain 
way for the establishment of Cuban order and liberty, and the full expression when 
that is possible of a free people to determine the form of government, its powers 
and limitations will be respected. However, there must be a people, not a Junta, 
for a faction — a Government founded on solid public opinion wrought into law, 
not a group of self-constituted law-givers and providers of bonds to be handled 
on large margins by financiers just now, to be redeemed after awhile, if at all, 
by the industry of those not yet consulted. It is not a matter of capricious will 
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to put an end to this '^eenance,'' but of definite duty to perform an obligation 
to the people by one trusted by tbem. 

That Maximo Gomez is, since the death of Maceo and Garcia, the hero of the 
Cuban war with Spain, and that the people of the island know it and hold him 
in esteem beyond all others is the most important fact in the present Cuban 
situation. It is a happy circumstance that the military chieftain who in the 
Cuban stoiy is first and has no second, under the most trying circumstances showi 
qualities not discovered in any other man of his race and generation. He receiTed 
with dignify and serenity becoming a sure position, in his convictions and deter- 
mination of conduct, the information that the Assembly had attempted to dqprade. 
him, and placed himself in the letter following on an elevation unattainable 
by those who sought in vain to cover their futile iniquities with his glory. The 
old general issued the following manifesto to the country and the army: 

^sing its extraordinary powers, the Assembly of Bepresentatives^ which repre- 
sents the army, not the people, has deposed me from my rank of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Cuban army, a place to which I was appointed by the revolution, 
and in which I always did my duty. 

'The Assembly considers it a breach of discipline and as showing lack of 
respect that I should refuse to support its efforts to raise loans and enlarge the 
debt of the country. I think that the great financial and political interests of 
Cuba would be compromised by such loans. 

'The country ought to begin to exercise its sovereignty in the new republie 
inspired by the concord proclaimed in the manifesto issued at Monte Cristo, free 
from aU financial burdens, and with its national honor safe. Because I think so 
the Assembly has deposed me. . 

''I thank the Assembly, because it frees me of great duties. Now I can with- 
draw to my home, which I abandoned, this being my only ambition after a thirty 
years' struggle for the good of this country I love so much. 

foreigner I am, but I did not come hired or with mercenary purposes to 
defend Cuba. After Spain withdrew I sheathed my sword because my mission 
was ended. You owe me nothing. I withdraw satisfied that I did all I could 
for my brothers, and wherever it is my fate to plant my tent, Cubans will have a 
friend.* 

This is a noble letter. It has the merit of striking the mark with preddon 
and crushing force. The Cuban Assembly, in assailing Gomez, represented the 
war government of debt makers, whose sole policy is to snatch customs revenues 
and put out bonds, helping themselves and associates to load the island wiili 
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a debt, five-sixtlis without value received, and thus put fetters upon the indnstiy of 
the people and work up a system of profligate financiering for the benefit of Uie few* 
against the many. The people of Cuba are with Gomez. The popular demonstra- 
tions in his favor as against the Assembly in Havana were overwhelming, and 
those who would place the liberated people again in bondage to a Junta Assembly 
are powerless, while the old hero of the war, still leading in a righteous canseL is # 
again a conqueror. 
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THE ISLAND OP CUBA. 

OflBcial loformation About the Island That Is of the Oreatest Importance to Publio 
Intelligence — Some Historical Facts — ^The Insurrections and Rebellions 
That Have Prevented the Development of the Island's Resources — ^The 
Military and Civil Governments— Climate, Soil and Productions — Sanitary 
Conditions and Prevailing Diseases — ^Abundance of Pestiferous Insects — 
Extensive Mineral Resources — Island Abounds in Valuable Woods — Clasd- 
fication of the Inhabitants. 



The military notes on Cuba issued from the office of the Adjutant-General of 
the Army of the United States, published in June, 1898, though containing 
a great deal of important information, were found imperfect and have been care- 
fully enlarged and perfected. The intention of the compilers and producers of 
the book is that it shall be used in connection with the Official Atlas of Cuba. 
This work is an example of the thoroughness of the Adjutant-General's office 
that would be held in high esteem even by the painstaking Germany whe make 
preparation for war the most serious business of the country. 

In proportion as our army is small, compared to its duties, is the necessity 
that the material shall be of the best and that there shall be minute and 
intimate knowledge of countries where our armies may be required by the 
national honor and the material necessities of the powers that are influential 
on the earth. We quote liberally from the historical introduction of the matter 
that is military in characten 

'The Island of Cuba was discovered October 28, 1492, by Christoplier Colum- 
bus, who took possession of it in the name of Spain. The first attempt at a per- 
manent settlement was made in 1511 by Don Diego Columbus, a son of Christo- 
pher Columbus, and Diego Velasquez, who landed at Baracoa with 300 men. The 
first settlement, at Santiago de Cuba, was made in 1514, and the following year 
a settlement was made at Trinidad. 

'The island was first called Juana, then Femandina, and later Ave Uaria. 

It received its present name from the natives of the island, whom Columbus 

described as a peaceful, contented, and progressive race. Habana was founded 
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on iU present site in 1519. It was totally destroyed in 1538 by French priTateen, 
but was immediately rebuilt The capital of the island was located at Santiago 
de Cuba until 1550, when it was moved to the city of Habana. The first goTemor 
of the island was Fernando de Soto, afterwards famous as an explorer. In 1564 
the city of Ilabana was again destroyed by the Frendi. 

''The early settlers devoted themselves principally to raising cattle, but in 
1580 the cultivation of tobacco and sugar cane was commenced, and thia led 
to the introduction of negro slavery. 

''During the seventeenth century the island was kept in a state of per- 
petual fear of invasions by the French, Dutch, English, and the pirates who 
infested the seas. 

In 1762 the English, under Lord Albemarle, attacked the city of Habana, and 
on August 14, after a siege of two months, the city and island capitulated. By 
the treaty of Paris, February, 1763, Cuba was returned to Spain. 

"In 1790 Las Casas was appointed Captain-General, and during hia r^ime 
the island passed through an epoch of prosperity and advancement. He inmngii- 
rated a system of public improvements, built macadamized roads^ laid out paika, 
erected many public buildings, and constructed fortifications, many of which aia 
standing to-day. 

"In 1796 the Count of Santa Clara succeeded Las Casas, and he also took a 
great interest in the welfare of Cnba. 

"A royal decree was issued in 1825 giving the Captain-General of Coba 
absolute control, making him subject only to the reigning power of Spain. The 
consequence has been that since that time Cuba has been ruled by a snceearion 
of autocrats, sent from the Peninsula, with no interest whatever in the wdfare 
of the island or its people, save to raise a revenue for the crown greater fhrnn 
that of his predecessor, pay the expenses of his regime, enrich his own pniae, and 
then return to Spain to be the envy of the grandeea. 

"During the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteentli 
century a number of insurrections and revolts were instituted, but were Bucceaafnllj 
put down by the Spaniards. The most important of these occurred in 1827*29, 
when Cuban refugees in Mexico and the United States planned an invasion of Coba. 
They organized throughout Mexico, the United States, and Colombia brandiea 
of a secret society known as the "Black Eagle.'' On account of the anti-daveiy 
sentiment, which was begintiing to show itself in these countries^ tiie '^^^"f^ 
proved a failure. 

"A more serious insurrection occurred in 1844, when the davea on the augar 
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plantations, especially in the Province of Matanzas, revolted. They were finally 
subdued, and over 1,300 persons convicted and punished. 

^Tresident Polk made a proposition in 1848 for ihe purchase of the island 
by this Government for $100,000,000, but the proposition was withdrawn on 
account of the anti-slavery sentiment of the North and West 

''In 1854 preparation was made in Cuba and the United States for another 
attempt at insurrection, but before the plans of the revolutionists were fully matured 
the leaders were betrayed, arrested, and executed. 

''During the next fourteen years the island enjoyed a period of comparative 
quiet and prosperity. 

"In 1868 a revolution broke out in Spain, and in October the natives of Cuba 
took up arms and declared their independence. During this period many of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere recognized the Cubans as belligerents. Spain 
did not succeed in putting down this rebellion until 1878. 

"About this time Spain was engaged in wars with Morocco, Chili, Mexico, 
Peru, and Cochin China, and for the purpose of keeping up these wars Cuba was 
called on to furnish the larger portion of the means. Bevenues were raised, and 
the poor Cubans taxed to the utmost, each paying from three to six dollars per 
capita. At one time the Cuban debt reached nearly a billion and a quarter of 
dollars, and for the past twenty years the island has been paying an annual 
revenue to the Crown of from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. It was during this 
war that the American ship Virginius was captured by the Spaniards^ her cargo 
confiscated, and many of her passengers executed as revolutionists. This act 
nearly brought on a war between Spain and the United States. 

*'?n 1880 slavery was totally abolished in the island. 

'fDuring the latter part of the year 1894 another revolution broke out on 
the island. At first the Spaniards considered it nothing more serious than a riot» 
but they soon found the revolution to be general throughout the island and 
backed by the most infiuential of its citizens. It was a down-trodden people 
fighting for independence. 

"On February 15, 1898, the United States battleship Maine was blown up 
in the harbor of Habana. 

"So much sympathy had been shown by the citizens of this country for the 
Cubans and their cause that the Administration soon took a decisive step in the 
matter. By an Act of Congress^ approved April 25, 1898, it was declared that war 
did exist, and had existed since April 21, 1898, between the United States and 
the Kingdom of Spain^ whereupon the President^ in a proclamation dat^ 
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26, 1898, declared and proclaimed the existence of war. After an unprecedented 
campaign by the United States, Spain asked for terms of peace, and on Angnst 
12 an agreement was signed by representatiyes of the two countries for a anspension 
of hostilities, and a committee appointed. from each country to arrange the terms 
of peace. 

''Cuba is larger than all the rest of the Antilles put together. Its length, 
following a curved line through its center, is 730 miles, and its average breadth 
is 80 miles. Its area is 43,319 square miles. It is irregular, shaped somewhat like 
a half moon, long and narrow, extending from east to west, its convex part facing 
the north. It has a coast line of about 2,200 miles, or, including all indentations^ 
nearly 7,000 miles. 

'It lies between 74"* and 85'' west longitude and 19"* and 23'' north latitude. 
It is situated at the entrance to the Qulf of Mexico and divides that entrance into 
two passages, that to the northwest being 130 English miles wide at the narrowest 
part, between the points of Tcacos, in Cuba, and Sable, on the Florida coast^ and 
the southwest passage of nearly the same width, between the Cabo de San Antonio 
of Cuba, and the Cabo de Catoche, on the most salient extremity of the Peninsula 
of Yucatan. It is bounded on the north by the Florida, Ocampo, and Old Bahamm 
channels; on the east by the Strait of Maisi; on the south by the Strait of 
Colon and the sea of the Antilles; and on the west by the Strait of 
Yucatan. The neighboring countries are: On the north,- Florida, 100 miles dis- 
tant; on the east, Haiti or San Domingo, 48 miles distant; on the south, Jamaics, 
87 miles distant, and on the west, the Peninsula of Yucatan, 124 miles distant. 

"Cuba and her adjacent islands are of the utmost strategic importance. . Situ- 
ated as the islands are, where the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico join, they 
are the keys which control that vast body of water between the two Americas. 
And when the great canal of Nicaragua is completed, the occupancy and possession 
of Cuba will not only give us the control of the western Atlantic, but make ns 
sovereigns over the eastern Pacific, as far as situation is concerned. 

"In case of war, during the invasion of our country by a foreign foe, our 
control of these islands would become almost a necessity for the protection of 
our southern coast. 

"The extent of the Cuban coast line, its numerous harbors, and the many 
directions from which it can be approached, are especially advantageous^ for they 
convey power. They decrea^ the danger of a total blockade, to which all islands 
are subject, to a minimum. 

"Regarded as a naval base, Cuba renders itself self-supporting by its own 
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prodnctSy and by the accumulation of foreign imports. Its peculiar shape is such 
that supplies can be conveyed from one point to another according to the needs 
of the fleet, on short notice, and its many magnificent bays and harbors could be 
used as a refuge for vessels where they could make repairs, obtain supplies, and 
concentrate their forces, safe from the scrutinizing gaze of the enemy, and at the 
same time protect the American ports along the gull On account of the dose 
proximity of the island to the United States, its possession by a foreign power 
would be advantageous to its fleet in sustaining a blockade of our southern coast 
On the other hand, our possession of the island would render such a blockade 
very difficull 

The island being situated midway between North and South America, and 

being within easy sailing distance of the most important Atlantic ports of both 

Europe and America, as shown by the table of distances given below, makes it 

a good rendezvous for the mobilization of our naval forces, should it ever become 

'necessary to establish a patrol of the Atlantic' 

TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM HABANA. 

MUea. 

Ke7 West : 100 

New Orleans : 600 

Mobne 640 

Tampa S60 

Savannah ^ .' 61S 

Charleston 66S 

PhOadelphia lAIT 

New Tork' ..1 1,216 

Boston 1^48 

Quehee a.4a 

Vera Cms 

Rio de Janeiro 8J 

Buenos Ayres 4,< 

Montevideo 4,561 

Port of Sixain lj;n 

Bermuda 1,160 

Gibraltar ;.... 4,080 

PlTmouth (Ens.) 8,708 



'^uba has enjoyed representation in the Spanish Cortes since the passage of 
the act of January 9, 1879. The Province of Habana sends three senators to 
Madrid, and each of the other five provinces two. The archbishopric of Santiago 
sends one/ the University of Habana sends one, and the Society of the Friends of 
the Country one. Thirty deputies, allotted according to population, are eent 
to the House of Deputies. These are elected by popular ballot, in the ratio of one 
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representative for eTeiy 50,000 inliabitaiitfl. It is said Qiat out of 30 depvtiea 
elected in 1896, 26 were natives of Spain, and therefore the natives were in « 
hopeless minority, worse than the Irish members in the British Parliament. The 
divisions of provinces and their parliamentary representation are regulated by ilie 
decree of June 9, 1878. 

'The military government has at its head a captain-general ^pso facto gov- 
ernor-general) with a Spanish army of 13,000 troops, paid out of the Cuban 

budget 

The captain-general is appointed by the Crown, usually for three or five 
years, with rank of lieutenant-general and full title of governor and captain- 
general. He is the supreme head of the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and naval 
organizations in the island. He has a council of administration of 30 memben, 
15 appointed by the Crown and 15 elected by the provinces, according to popula- 
tion. These elections, however, are so controlled as to give the Spanish Govern- 
ment a safe majority of 25 to 5. To make this majority still more safe, tlie 
governor-general may suspend from one to fourteen at will, or aU upon consulting 
a peculiar body called the ''Council of Authorities.'' The members of this council 
serve without pay. Its duties are to prepare the budget and pass resolutions (quasi 
acts) on aU necessary public matters. If the governor-general likes these resolu- 
tions he gives effect to them. i 

The council of authorities is composed of the archbishop of Santiago (when 
present), the bishop of Habana, the commanding officers of the army and navy, 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Habana, the attorney-general, the head 
of the department of finance, and the director of the local administration. The 
heads of executive departments are not members of this council, but the heads 
of departments are. They do not hold regular sessions, but are caUed together 
as occasion may require, but their conclusions have no binding effecL 

'The administration in each province is conducted by a governor, appointed 
by the Crown« who is an officer of the army of the rank of major-general or briga- 
dier-general, and is directly responsible to the govemor-generaL There is also 
in each province an elective assembly of not less than twelve nor more than twenty 
members, according to population. They are elected for four years^ and one-half 
the number are replaced every second year. The elections are held in the first half 
of September, and sessions twice a year. On meeting, the first business is to ballot 
for three candidates, from which list the captain-general appoints one as speaker. 
He may, however, disregard the names presented and appoint any other member. 
Moreoyer, the governor of the province may, at his pleasure, preside and vote; and 
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if, in his judgment, the public interest demands it, he may prorogue the assembly 
and report his action to the governor-general. The latter has the authority to 
suspend any of the provincial assemblies and report the fact to the Qovemment 
at Madrid. 

''The provincial governor nominates five members of the assembly, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor-general as a local council or cabinet. A&, however, the 
powers and duties of the provincial governments are only equal to those of county 
boards in the United States, it is easily seen that the home rule accorded to Cuba 
has its limits. 

''City governments, are formed on the same general plan as the provincial. 
The board of aldermen may consist of any number, from five to thirty indusive, 
according to population. They elect one of their number as mayor, but the 
governor-general may 'substitute any other member. 

"The judicial system of Cuba includes two superior courts (audiencias), one 
sitting at Puerto Principe, for the two eastern provinces, and the other at Habana 
for the four western provinces. Inferior to these is a network of judicial districts 
and local magistracies. The judicial system is less important, because under the 
decree of June 9, 1878, the governor-general has authority to overrule any decision 
of any court, and even to suspend any law or order emanating from the Govern- 
ment at Madrid. 

"Cuba is generally low and swampy along its coast Especially is this true 
of the southern coast, while the interior of the island is high table-land. 

"There are many mountain ranges in the interior, some reaching an elevation 
of over 6,000 feet above sea level. There are also a few ranges close to the coast 
in the provinces of Santiago de Cuba and Pinar del Rio. While the mountain 
ranges as a rule run east and west, there are numeroua short spurs at either 
extremity of the island which take a northeasterly and southwesterly direction, 
and a few run north and south. There are no known volcanoes in Cuba ot in 
the Isle of Fines. 

"The various ranges will be described under the provinces in which they 
are located. 

"On account of the peculiar shape of the island, being long and narrow, with 
its highlands in the interior, nearly all of the rivers flow to the north or south, and 
are therefore necessarily short The majority of them are mere streams and 
creeks, rising in the mountains of the interior, and emptying into the sea on the 
north or south coi^. There are few navigable rivers, and these for but a short 
distance from their months, and only for small coasters and canoes. The longest 
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and most important river of Cuba is the Canto, in the province of Santiago de 
Cnba. 

'In the interior there are many pretty lakes and bajons, and, while some of 
them are very picturesque, like the rivers, they are of little importance commer- 
cially. Many of these lakes and bayous are salt-water bodies. 

'^Situated within and near the border of the northern tropical zone, the climate 
of the low coast lands of Cuba is that of the torrid zone, but the higher interior of 
the island enjoys a more temperate atmosphere. As in other lands on the border of 
the tropics, the year is divided between a hot, wet season, corresponding to the 
northern declination of the sun, and a cool, dry period. From May to October 
is called the wet season, though rain falls in every month of the year. With 
May spring begins, rain and thunder are of almost daily occurrence, and the 
temperature rises high, with little variation. The period from November to April 
is called the dry season. For seven years the mean annual rainfall at Habana 
in the wet season has been observed to be 27.8 inches, and of the dry months 12.7, 
or 40.4 inches for the year. The eastern part of the island receives' more rain 
than the western. There are seldom over twenty rainy days in any one month, 
the average being from eight to ten. The rainfall is generally in the afternoon, 
and on an average there are only seventeen days in the year in which it rains 
in both forenoon and afternoon. At Habana, in the warmest months, those of 
July and August, the average temperature is 82^ F., the maximum being 88* 
and the minimum 76^; in the cooler months, December and January, the ther- 
mometer averages 72^, the maximum being 78^ and the minimum 58*. The 
average temperature of the year at Habana, on a mean* of seven yearsi, is 77*; 
but in the interior, at elevations of over 300 feet above the sea, the thermometer 
occasionally falls to the freezing point in winter. Hoar frost is not uncommon, 
and during north winds thin ice may form, though snow is unknown in any part 
of the island. It hails frequently. The prevailing wind is the easterly trade 
breeze, but from November to February cool north winds, rarely lasting more than 
forty-eight hours, are experienced in the western portion of the island, by which 
is added a third seasonal change. From 10 to 12 o'clock are the hottest hours of 
the day; after noon a refreshing breeze sets in from the sea. Hurricanes mny 
occur from August to October, but sometimes five or six years pass without snth 
s storm. 
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'The following table shows the meteorological conditions at Hahana: 

Condition of 
sk7. 
Tern- raIht 

Mentha. pera- Humidity. aZv^ RalnfalL Cloudy Clear 

tura, "■^■' daja. days. 

* F. Per cent Inches. 

January 71 82 a 2.S S U 

February 74 84 7 8.1 8 20 

March 74 88.8 ' 6 8.4 7 24 

April 76 88.4 4 1.8 6 85 

May 78 86.4 8 8.6 8 ^ 88 

June 81 86 10 6.1 6 24 

July 88 87.6 12 6.6 6 26 

August 88 88.2 12 4.8 6 26 

September 80 88.8 14 6 7 88 

October 78 86J 8 . 8J 7 24 

NoTember 76 86J 8 8J 8 82 

December 78 84.8 6 1.8 7 24 

Means or totals 77 86.16 104 41.0 80 286 

^The worst place for foreigners on their arriTal in Cuba is the coast, and the 
important cities are generally located along the worst part of the coast' It is 
better to arrive in a cool season, and even then the heat will necessitate the 
changing of all woolen garments for those of linen or cotton. The sickly or 
indolent appearance of the whites of the country is soon acquired, activity and 
spirits diminish, the body becomes heavy, and the skin becomes covered with 
abundant perspiration, due to ana?mia, all of which shows that the person is becom- 
ing acclimated. This period will not usually exceed a year, during which time one 
should guard against any excess of work or pleasure, late evenings, bodily or 
mental fatigue, exposure, to the sun, or rapid cooling ofF, or any cause that might 
produce illness. Exposure to the sun in an unhealthy country may bring on 
fever, which generally assumes the character of yellow fever; sudden cooling 
off is also the cause of many diseases. When the skin is covered with perspiration 
it should not be exposed to a draft of cold air, nor should clothes saturated with 
water or perspiration be left on, but should be changed, if possible, the body being 
first wiped dry and rubbed with cane brandy or rum. 

^'Exercise on foot, horseback, or in a carriage is necessary for one who is 
visiting this land for the first time, but only in the morning and evening; wash- 
ing and bathing are also very good, first in tempered and after a few days in 
cold water; baths should not be taken after hard work, and the best time is the 
morning or at noon, after the body has been at rest 
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''While ready perspiration is one of the essentiaU to the preaenration of health, 
danger also lurks in it, for when in such a condition, a few momenta in the ahade^ 
exposed to a breeze, will bring on a cold more quickly here than in any other 
place outside the tropics. If it is noticed that the perspiration is stopping on a 
warm day, a physician should be consulted immediately, and also in the case of 
giddiness, headache, etc. 

''Cotton garments are much better than those of linen, for they absorb leas 
perspiration and render the skin less susceptible to chills. The soldiers of the 
French and English armies in the Antilles use flannel waistcoats to guard the 
body as much as possible, and prevent evaporation, by keeping it always at an even 
temperature; this article of clothing is very suitable for those who are prediapoaed 
to chest ailmenta. 

"The best field outfit is a light-weight poncho of such proportions that it can 
be used for an external blanket, or, when spread over a hammock, forms a pro- 
tection from dew at night. This hammock cover should be a very light blanket, 
preferably of some other material than woolen, in order to discourage vermin. 

"As to food, the visitor should neither imitate the sober habita of the Creole, 
nor continue the diet observed at home, but he should adopt a medium, and use 
wholesome and nutritious meats, and the salt and fresh water fish that abound in 
these regions. He should not disdain the vegetables and planta which the Creolee 
do not like. It is also well to use certain condimenta, such as pepper, dovea^ 
allspice, cinnamon, and others that heighten and fiavor food and aid digestion; 
though used, they should not be abused. The moderate use of certain tropicel 
fruits to which northerners are accustomed, such as oranges, lemons, limes, and 
pineapples, is advantageous without question, but there are hosta of others^ mostly 
of a soft, squashy nature, and a sweet, sickish taste, such as the mango, sapote, 
alligator pear, etc., that it is wise to avoid. The combination of alcohol with 
them is almost deadly, and here, on its native heath, it is well to let the banana 
alone. 

Tersons from the north are always anxious to taste Cassava bread. It ia 
wise, therefore, to warn those not fully acquainted with the poisonous character 
of the root from which it is made not to try experiments in this direction nnleea 
satisfied that the product is made by some loyal Cuban who is familiar with tha 
substance that is being dealt with. 

''Excess in eating and drinking should be avoided, as it produces intestinal 
disorders which result in grave diseases. The slow and continuous use of sloohol 
causes a marked deterioration in the constitution, being one of the 
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obstacles to acclimatization; it diminishes the appetite and retards acclimatiza- 
tion. Howevery a little mm mixed with water is a stimulating and wholesome 
drinky especially on hot days. Soft drinks and lemonade are not good, as they 
cause a kind of plethora which turns into diarrhoea. Fruits produce the same 
effect, and it is necessary to be careful of the least indisposition which tends 
toward diarrhoea. 

*Tn Cuba the slightest wounds on the legs or feet quickly ulcerate. A scratch, 
which might be cured by two or three days' rest, turns into an ulcer from con- 
tinual marching and friction, and a soldier is soon unfitted for service. 

'The following suggestions regarding health will be found useful: 

''Never start out early in the morning without having taken at least a cup 
of coffee, but do not eat heartily at that time. 

"Breakfast should be taken before the troops are called upon for marching, 
work, or exercise of any kind. Meals should be taken at regular hours, and should 
be warm. No raw food of any kind should ever be eaten. Hot coffee and a biscuit 
should be eaten by each man before going on guard at night. 

"Only boiled water should be used for drinking; if one must march during 
the day, he should fill his canteen with coffee or tea before starting out; this 
will insure the water having been boiled. No intoxicating liquor of any land 
should be drunk. Drink cocoanut milk in preference to anything else. . 

"Do the hardest work of the day between 6 and 11 in the mornings then 
eat breakfast, take a siesta, and remain quiet until 3 P. M. Avoid the midday 
sun as much as possible, but if exposed to it, be careful in cooling off. All 
marching should, if possible, be avoided during the heat of the day. 

"Dress lightly, avoiding woolen, medical statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Protect the legs, preferably with canvas leggings. 

"Always examine your bed and blankets before retiring. If possible, bedding 
should be aired daily. 

"Always have quinine and antiseptics with you. The former should be taken 
every morning before breakfast 

"Men should not be allowed to sleep on the ground, if it can possibly be 
avoided; a hammock should be used, on which a poncho should be placed beneath 
the other bedding. 

■ 

"If occupying a house, the windows and doors should be closed at dude 
"Avoid getting wet, and change wet clothes as soon as possible; never put 

on damp clothing. Alternate with two suits of underclothing, allowing the under- 

suit worn one day to hang and dry during the next 
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'^btw hats should be worn during ihe day, but at nii^t the men should wear 
some sort of cap which they can keep on their heads while deejnng. 

''When in camp all refuse from the kitchen should be burned; latrines should 
be inspected daily, and disinfected as far as possible. 

'^The gravest as well as the most common of the diseases in Cuba are the' 

following: 

'Tellow fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and paludism (swamp or malarial fever), 
to which must be added liver complaints, whidi often accompany them, and 
diseases produced by certain insects and worms. Traumatic and infantile tetanus^ 
convulsions^ intermittent fevers, smallpox, and phthisis are frequent, as well as 
cardiac affections. Cases of pneumonii^ strangles, and hydrophobia are rare. 

'fEveiy foreigner, upon arriving in Cuba, should observe a severe regime in 
his manner of living until he has become acclimated. He must impoverish his 
blood to an extent which in other climates might cripple his health, but ridi blood, 
so enviable in northern coimtries, is injurious in Cuba. He will Inevitably have 
to suffer the ''vomito'' or acclimating fever; in order to prevent this from turning 
into yellow fever (vomito negro), he must purge himself thoroughly upon his 
arrival, preferring for the purpose add purgatives. He must drink no coffee or 
alcoholic drinks. At his meals, which ought to be as plain as possible, he should 
drink water mixed with a little wine. Orangeade or lemonade are very good if 
taken before breakfast or between meals, but they are vei^y injurious if taken 
during the process of digestion. He should bathe frequently in lukewarm water; 
cold water may be more agreeable, but it is very injurioua. ' 

'Tear and apprehension are fatal to this disease. One should remember that, 
if hygiene be observed, "the vomito'' is not always dangerous^ and that many 
have passed through it without realizing serious effects. - • 

'The symptoms of this disease are always alike. The first day there is a 
great headache and sometimes dizziness. On the second day all the bones of the 
body ache as in the grip, and when the pain fixes itself in the hips and about tlia 
waist the pulse becomes altered. Upon feeling the first headache^ one should 
refrain from eating. If it is three hours since the last meal, there should be taken 
immediately, even before the doctor's arrival, a strong purgative of oil, although 
a purgative of lemonade or citrate of magnesia may have been taken the day before. 
One or the other of the above remedies should be taken once a week after arriving 
in Cuba. The day on which the weekly purgative ia taken a strict diet should be 
observed. Until acclimated it is well not to dance or become overheated in any 
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^t may be stated of yellow fever that, it properly treated, less than 8 per 
cent of the patients die. The remedies ordinarily used are citrate of magnema or 
castor oil and lime juice. In general, the yellow fever epidemic appears every 
ten years. It is well, if possible, to leave the coast regions and go to the monn- 
tainons ones, as the fever seldom goes beyond certain altitudes. 

'tetanus, or lock jaw, is the most fatal of the diseases which attack unacdi- 
mated persons, especially those whose work involves much exposure to the weather. 
Injuries to the feet are exceedingly prone to result in tetanus. Any injury to 
the foot should be very caref uUy looked after, and open sores should be guarded 
from the wet 

'^termittent fever is usually contracted in the swampy districts. There is 
little use in keeping the patient on the island after the fever has been contracted; 
he should be gotten away as soon as possible. This is also true of all the forms 

of malaria. 

'^Leprosy is a disease that prevails to a considerable extent, and it is said 
there are more lepers in Cuba than 'in the Sandwich Islands. In the opinion 
of a physician from Toledo, Ohio, no white man is liable to its attacks, though 
he advised avoiding too dose contact with those afflicted, espedally with the 
Chinese, who frequently have it, but who conceal the fact as long as possible. That 
form of it known as elephantiasis, piroducing abnormal swelling of the lower 
extremities, is frequently seen in the streets of Habana, and is in no sense con- 
sidered contagious. ^ 

''While much that has been written concerning Cuba would seem to indicate 
that it is a veritable pest hole, sudi descriptions actually cover only the worst 
conditions, and comparatively a small portion of the island, for probably at least 
two-thirds of it is as healthy, even in the summer, as any country in the world. 

''Cases of longevity are not wanting; there are numerous instances where 
natives have attained 100 years, some 130 years, and there is even one known to have 
lived to the age of 160. Longevity is most frequent among the colored population. 

"The sickly season, according to the latest edition of 'The Navigation of the 
Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico,' is as follows: 

Tevers, more or less malignant, prevail from Ifay to November. 

"Baracoa. — ^Remittent fever is at times prevalent at Baracoa, but the place is 
generally healthy, owing to the exposed position. 

"Nuevitas del Frindpe. — ^The health of the dtj is good, the siddy season 
bdng from April to September. 

"Habana. — Yellow fever is endemic. The sickly season is from June to Octo- 
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ber. As there is little ebb and flow of the tide in the harbor, the water it filthy 
and foul smelling. The water should not be nsed for washing decks or clothing. 

'^Bahia Honda. — ^The health of the place is good, except in the sickly season, 
which commences in April and lasts through the summer. 

'Tort Mariel. — ^It is generally healthy, the sickly season being from April 
to September. 

''Santiago de Cuba. — ^The place is healthy, but in summer yellow fever occurs. 
The mornings and afternoons are pleasant. liber^ to go ashore should not be 
given here. 

"Cienfuegos. — ^The sanitary condition is good, the dty being dean. 

"Yellow fever has appeared in the island at various times and points as 
follows: 

"1. Habana. — ^Annual prevalence since 1761, the chief center of infeetiony 
and most dangerous to shipping. 

"2. Matanzas. — ^Annual prevalence since 1828, and probably mudi longer; 
an important center of infection, but less dangerous to shipping than Habana. 

"3. Cardenas. — ^Annual prevalence certainly since 1836, and it was not 
founded until 1828. It is an important center of infection, but not specially 
dangerous to shipping, because of the distance at which vessels anchor from shore. 

"4. Cienfuegos.— Annual prevalence since at least 1839, and it^ was not 
founded until 1819-1825. It is a dangerous center of infection, but, like Ma- 
tanzas, has a very large harbor, and is less dangerous than Habana to shippng. 

"5. Sagua. — Some cases of yellow fever occur annually, but vessds are very 
rarely infected, as these andior several miles distant from the coast, and Sagua k 
ten miles inland. 

"6. Baracoa. — ^Yellow fever occurs occasionally, but not annually aa an 
epidemic 

"7. Caibarien. — Cases of yellow fever occur frequently, but not evexy year. 
Very little danger to vessels, as these anchor many miles distant. 

'^8. Trinidad. — ^Annual prevalence certainly since 1838, and probably longer. 
The harbor is not believed to be spedally dangerous to vessels. 

''9. Santiago de Cuba. — ^Annual prevalence certainly since 1851, and prob- 
ably very much longer. It is a noted center of infection, and its small harbor is 
more dangerous to the shipping than any other port in the whole island. 

''10. Manzanillo. — ^Annual prevalence. It is in constant communication witti 
Santiago de Cuba, Trinidad, and Cienfuegos. As vessels anchor in the open 
eral miles from shore, they probably suffer littK 
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''11. Las Nuevitas del Principe. — Annual prevalence. Vessels anchor a mile 
or more distant, and are in but little danger. 

''12. Guantanamo. — ^Annual prevalence. The town is about seven miles from 
the harbor, and vessels are probably little exposed to infection. 

"13. Gibara. — Cases of yellow fever do not occur every yeat. Vessels anchor 
distant from the shore, and are in little danger. 

"IC Zaza. — Cases of yellow fever do not occur every year. Vessels are 
probably in very little danger. 

"15. Santa Cruz. — Cases of yellow fever occur in the majority of years. Ves- 
sels anchor far from shore, and are in little danger. 

"16. Bahia Honda. — Yellow fever is not endemic; it is even said to be 
'unknown,' and to present no cases 'either indigenous or imported.' 
"17. Batabano. — ^Very few cases ofxia^. 

"18. Cabanos. — Cases occur very rarely, and the disease is not endemic. 
"19. Isla de Pinos. — Cases occur very seldom, and it is as remarkably free 
as Bahia Honda from the disease. 

"20. Nariel. — Yellow fever is not endemic here. 
Puerto Padre. — The disease is not endemic 
Bayamo. — Occasionally epidemic, but not annually endemic 
Bejucal. — Suffers little from yellow fever. 
Ciego de Avila. — ^Not endemic. 
Cobre. — Yellow fever is not endemic 
Colon. — Yellow fever is not endemic 
Guanabacoa. — Cases occur annually. 
Guanajay. — Cases occur in the majority of years. 
Guines. — ^Yellow fever is not endemic 
Holguin. — Several epidemics since 1851, but cases do not occur every 



"21. 
"22. 
"23. 
"24. 
"25. 
"26. 
'*27. 
"28. 
'*29. 
"30. 



year. 



"31. 
"32. 
"33. 
"34. 
"35. 
"36. 
"37. 
"38. 
"39. 



Jucaro. — ^Endemic 
Marianao. — ^Endemic 
Mayari. — ^Not endemic 
Palma Soriano. — ^Not endemic 
Pinar del Bio. — Not endemic 
Puerto Principe. — ^Endemic 
Bemedios. — ^Endemic 
San Antonio. — Endemic 
Sancti Spiritus. — Endemic 
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^'40. San Jose de las Lajas.— Endemic . 

''41. Santa Clara. — Cases occur in the majority of jean. 

«43. Santiago. — ^Endemic 

"43. Victoria dc las Tunas. — Cases occur in the majority of years. 

''The above forty-three places are all those from which trustworthy informa- 
tion was secured, and it appears that of twenty-one seaports, yellow fever occurs 
annually in ten of them and does not occur annually in the remaining eleven, 
while in the twenty-two inland towns its prevalence varies in proportion to the 
extent of their commerce with permanently infected centers and with the number 
of immigrants, so that the above list tends very strongly to prove that seaports in 
Cuba are no more liable to yellow fever, solely because located on the aea, than 
are inland towns. Tet the contrary has long been taught. 

"The Isle of Pines, Bahia Honda, Cabanas, Mariel, Zaza, and other pre- 
eminently maritime places in Cuba suffer little, if at all, with yellow fever. 

"Among the poisonous insects are centipedes, tarantulas, scorpions, mosqui- 
toes, and sand flies. 

"Of flies alone over 300 species are known. The one most to be dreaded 
is called rodador (the roller), thought by the people to be a mosquito, which fills 
itself with blood like a leech and when satiated drops off and rolls away. StiU 
worse is the jejcn (another supposed mosquito), so small as not to be visible to 
the naked eye, but its sting is felt. Neither nets, smoke nor any other defenses 
are of any avail against it. The only recourse is flight. 

"An annoying and dangerous pest is found in the chigoe or jigger, a small 
insect closely resembling the common flea. The female burrows under the skin 
of the foot or under the flnger or toe nails, and soon acquires the size of a pes, its 
body being distended with eggs. If these eggs be allowed to hatch underneath the 
skin, irritating and dangerous sores result The insect must be extracted entire 
and with great care as soon as its presence is discovered. Similar precautions 
must be taken in regard to common ticks, which abound especially in fields where 
hogs have been allowed to run at large. The wound made by extracting a chigoe 
or a tick should be carefully washed, cod oil applied, and outside moisture excluded 
for at least forty-eight hours. 

"The only peculiar animal in the island is the jutia, shaped like a rat and 
from twelve to eighteen inches long, exclusive of the tail. A few deer are found 
about the swamps, but they are supposed to have been introduced from Europe. 
The woods abound in wild dogs and cats, sprung from those animals in a domestic 
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while more to the west, near Alvarei and M a t a n iai^ thqr ibretcih toward tlie 
northern coast, going from the month of the Bio Grande to Villa de U Trinidad. 
The hills of San Jnan on the northwest form needles or homa more than 900 feet 
high, from which declivities go regularly toward the sonth. This calcareona group 
has a majestic aspect^ seen from the anchorage near Cayo de Piedraa. Sagna and 
Batabano are low coasts, and west of the meridian of Matanaaa there ia no hiD 
more than 1,200 feet high, with the exception of Pan de Gnaixabon. The land of 
the interior is generally undulating, and rises from 250 to 325. feet above sea-IereL 

'The decreasing level of the limestone formationa of the Island of Cuba toward 
the north and west indicates a submarine connection of those rocka with the 
lands equally low of the Bahama Islands of Florida and of Yucatan* 

'^t is probable that the alluvial deposits of auriferoua sand, which were 
explored with so much ardor at the beginning of the Spaniah conquest, came frona 
the granite formations in the western part of the island. Traces of the sand are 
still to be found in the Holguin and Escambray rivers. 

''The central and western portions of the island contain two formationa of 
compact limestone, one of clayey sandstone, and another of gypsum. The former 
is white, or of a clear ochre yellow, with dull fractures^ aometimea condioidal, 
and sometimes smooth, and furnishes petrifications of pecten cardites, terebellidsa 
and madrepores. No oolitic beds are found, but porous beds almost bulbous are 
seen near Batabano. Yellowish, cavernous strata, with cavities from three to 
four inches in diameter, alternate with strata altogether compact and poorer in 
petrifications. 

"The chain of hills that borders the plain of Gtdnes towards the north belongs 
to the latter variety, which is reddish-white and almost lithographic The com- 
pact and cavernous beds contain pockets of brown ochraceous iron. Perhaps the 
red earth so much sought after by the planters of coffee is produced by the decom- 
position of some superficial beds of oxidized iron mixed with silica and day, or, 
perhaps, by reddish sandstone superposed on limestone. The whole of this forma- 
tion might be designated as the limestone of Giiines, to distinguish it from another 
much more recent. It forms, in the hills of San Juan, steep declivities^ resem- 
bling the mountains of limestone of Coripe in the vicinity of Cumana. They 
contain great caverns, the most prominent being near Matanzas and Jaruco. There 
are numerous caverns, and where the pluvial waters accumulate and disappear in 
small rivers, they sometimes cause a sinking of the earth. 

'To the secondary soil belongs the gypsum of the island. It is worked in 
several places. We must not confound this limestone of Gfiines^ sometimes 
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porous^ sometimes compact^ with another formation so recent that it seems to have 
augmented in our days, L e., the calcareous agglomerates, on the islands that 
border the coast between Batabano and the Baj of Xagua. 

''At the foot of Castillo de la Punta are shelves of cavernous rocks, which 
are covered with verdant alvse and living polypiers. Enormous masses of madre- 
pores and other lithophyte corals are set in the texture of those shelves. This 
would lead one to the conclusion that the whole of this limestone rock, which 
constitutes the greater part of the island, b due to the uninterrupted action of 
productive organic forces, an action which is still in operation in the depths of 
the ocean; but these limestone formations soon vanish when the shore is quitted, 
and series of coral rocks are seen, containing formations of different ages — ^the 
muschelkalk, the Jura limestone, and the coarse limestone. The same coral rocks 
as those of Castillo and La Punta are found in the lofty inland mountains, accom- 
panied by petrifications of bivalve shells, veiy different from those which are 
actually seen on the coasts of the Antilles. There is no doubt as to the relative 
antiquity of that rock, with respect to the calcareous agglomerates of the Cayos. 
The globe has undergone great revolutions between the periods when those two 
soils were formed, one containing the great caverns, the other daily augmenting 
by the agglomeration of fragments of coral and quartzous sand. 

''On the south of the Island of Cuba the latter of these soils seems to be 
superposed, sometimes on the Jura limestone of Giiines, and sometimes imme- 
diately on the primitive rocka.* 

"The secondary formations on the east of Habana are pierced in a singular 
manner by syenitic and euphotide rocks, united in groups. The southern bottom 
of the bay, as well as the mouth, are of Jura limestone, but on the eastern bank of 
the Ensenadas de Begla and Guanabacoa the whole is transition soiL In going 
from north to south we find syenite, composed of a great quantity of amphibole, 
partly decomposed, a little quartz, and a reddish-white feldspar, seldom crystal- 
lized. Farther south, toward the small bays of Regla and Ouanabacoa, the syenite 
disappears, and the whole soil is covered with serpentine, rising in hills from 190 
to 255 feet hig^h, and running from east to west 

"This rock is much fissured, externally of a bluish brown, covered with detritus 
of manganese, and internally of a leek and asparagus green, crossed by small veins 
of asbestos. It contains neither granite nor hornblende, but metalloide diallage 
is disseminated throughout the mass. Many of the pieces of serpentine have 
magnetic poles. In approaching Guanabacoa, the serpentine is crossed by veins 
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from twelve to foBrteen inches thick, filled, with fihrouB quartz, amethjBt^ fine 
manunelones and stalactif orm chalcedonies. 

'^Some copper pyrites appear among these veins, accompanied, it is said, hj 
silveiy gray copper. In some places petroleum runs out from rents in the ser- 
pentine. Springs of water are frequent, containing sulphureted hydrogen, and a 
deposit of oxide of iron. 

'Volcanic rock of a more recent period, as trachyte, dolerite, and basalt^ has 
not been discovered on the island. 

^^The Island of Cuba has a great variety of minerals, gold, silver, iron, copper, 
lesd, asphaltum, antimony, platinum, petroleum, marble, jasper, etc., being found 
in a greater or less quantity. As yet, no coal has been found, although a aabstance 
resembling it is much used as fuel, and generally called coal by the natives. Qold 
snd silver have not been found in paying quantities, although the early settlers 
mined a considerable amount of each. 

'Iiead. — So little seems to be produced that it is unnecessaiy to consider the 
output 

'^on. — ^Large deposits are found in the province of Santiago de Cuba and 
Pinar del Rio. Its output to the United States is very large. 

''Copper. — ^Large deposits sre founded in Santiago, de Cuba, but haye not 
been much mined, on account of the revolution and heavy taxes. 

''Asphaltum. — ^Deposits of asphaltum are of frequent occurrence in Tarioua 
parts of the island, and have been mined and exported to some extent. 

"Antimony. — ^Antimony, with lead, is said to exist near Holguin. 

'Tetroleum. — Crude oil is found, but the mineral oil in use comes from the 
United States in the crude state. There are several refineries near Habana. 

"Sulphur. — Deposits of pure sulphur probably do not exist, but the presence of 
sulphur is shown in the various mineral springs. 

"Salt. — Salt is deposited in great quantities in various parts of the island. 

"Quicksilver. — ^It is said that in former times some quicksilver was found 
near Semedios. 

"Clays. — ^Valuable deposits of clays are found, especially in the Isle of Pines. 

"Lime. — ^Most of the soft limestones make excellent lime, and about Ebibana 
are many limestone quarries and amongst them kilns for burning. 

"Building Stone. — ^A soft carbonate of calcium is veiy common, and is inndi 
used for building material on the island. 

"Ochre. — Some ochre is found in Manzanillo, Santiago de Cuba, Santa -Maria 
del Rosario, and Guanabacoa. 
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^Chrome. — ^Deposits of this pigment have been worked near Holgnin. . 

^Chalk. — Chalk is found near Manzanillo and Moron. 

''Marble. — ^This is found in great abundance in many places. 

'^Loadstone. — ^Large quantities of loadstone also exist 

folding Sand. — ^Near Nueva Filipina a fine quality of molding sand la 
found. 

'Talc. — Talc is also found in the island. 

'It is estimated that there are about 20,000,000 acres of wild and uncultivated 
land in the Island of Cuba, 12,000,000 acres of which are virgin forest These 
forests are to a great extent dense and almost impenetrable in some sections, espe- 
cially the eastern portion of Santa Clara Province, Puerto Principe, and soma 
parts of Santiago de Cuba. The Isle of Pines is also heavily wooded. The forests 
preserve their verdure throughout all seasons of the year. 

"The palm is the most common of all the Cuban trees, and, perhaps, the 
most valuable. There are a great many varieties. Of these the Pdma Beal 
(Royal Palm) is the most common, and, like the maguey of Mexico, is the main- 
stay of the natives. The other woods of importance are the mahogany; ebony; 
cedar; acana, a tree with a hard reddish wood; ginebrahacha, a kind of fir; guaya- 
can; jigui; maranon, a tree which yields a gum resembling gimi arabic; oak; pino 
de tea, a torch pine; evergreen oak; sabicu; ocuje, a wood much used for con- 
struction purposes; sabina; nogal; walnut; majagua, a tree from which veiy durable 
cordage is made; Brazilian wood; capeche wood: fustic; cocoa; banana« and the 
magnificent deba. 

The lands most celebrated for their fertility are the districts of Sagua, Cien- 
fuegoe, Trinidad, Matanzas, and Mariel. The VaUey of Guinea owes its reputa- 
tion to artificial irrigation. Notwithstanding the want of great rivers, and the 
unequal fertility of the soil, the Island of Cuba, due to its undulating surface, 
its continually renewing verdure, and the distribution of its vegetable forma, 
presents at eveiy step the most varied and beautiful landscape. 

'The agriculturists of the island distinguish two kinds of earth, often mixed 
together like the squares of a draft board, black earth, clayey and full of moisture, 
and red earth, more silicious and mixed with oxide of iron. 

'The black earth is generally preferred for the cultivation of the sugar cane^ 
because it conserves humidity better, and the red earth for cofTee; nevertheless, 
many sugar plantations are established in red aoiL 

'The section around Habana is not the most fertile, and the few sugar plan- 
tations that existed in the vicinity of the capital are now replaced by cattle &nna 
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and fields of maize and forage, on wUch the profits are considerably on acooimt 
of the demand from the dtj. 

'The principal agricultural products of Cuba are sugar cane, coffee, tobaooo, 
cocoa, cotton, sarsapariUa, vanilla, copal, China root. Cassia, Falma Christi, mastard, 
pepper, ginger, licorice, balsam de Guatemala, India rubber, etc The three moat 
important are sugar, tobacco, and coffee. 

'The fruits of Cuba are numerous and delicious. Among them are the 
pineapple, custard apple, cocoanut, plum, guava, banana, orange (the Cuban 
orange is not particularly fine), citron, lemon, mango, etc. 

''While the area of Cuba and its dependent islands is nearly as great aa that 
of the State of Pennsylvania,* it has less than one-third as many inhabitants. Yet^ 
when it is borne in mind that the desert sand-keys that skirt the isknd, the 
impassable swamps that line its south coast, and the rugged and unexplored 
uplands of its eastern extremity, altogether occupy fully one-fifth of its area, 
it is seen that Cuba is fairly well inhabited. Estimating its habitable area at 
32,500 square miles, it is seen to be twice as densely populated as the State of 
Missouri,! or in about the same ratio as Virginia.^ 

"Of the aboriginal inhabitants of Cuba, none survived to see the seventeenfli 
century. The present population may be divided into five dassea: 
Natives of Spain — Teninsulara.^ 
Cubans of Si)anish descent — ^Insulaxa.' 
Other white persona. 

Persons wholly, or in part, of the African race. 
Eastern Asiatica. 

"By reckoning the first three classes together and excluding the fifth entirety 
the usual division of whites and negroes is obtained. It has been customary to 
reckon among negroes persons having one-fourth, one-hal^ or thfee-fourtha white 
blood, and there is no end to the subdivision. This is philosophically unjust and 
makes the negro element appear larger than it really is. It is also to be remem- 
bered that the blood of the Latin nations mingles with that of other racea mon 
readily than does the Saxon. The following statistics of the two main raoea at 
different dates show the percentage of negroei: 



"1. 
"2. 
"3. 
"4. 
"6. 



•Area of Pennsylvania, 45.216 square miles; estimated population 1894, 
Area of Cuba, 43,124 square miles; esUmated popuUUon In 1894» 1,722.0081 
t SUte of Missouri: Area, S9,41S square miles; populaUon, 1J7M08, 
t SUte of VirginU: Area, 42,450 square miles; populaUon. l,70S4iti 
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Tear. 


White. 


Negro. 


Per cent. 


1804 


234,000 


198,000 


45.8 


1819 


239,880 


213,203 


47 


1880 


332,362 


423,343 


56 


1841 


418,291 


589,333 


58.4 


1850 


479,490 


494.252 


50.75 


1860 


632,797 


566,632 


47 


1869 


797,696 


602,216 


43 


1877 


985,326 


492,249 


33 


1887 


1,102,689 


485.187 


80.55 



'?t is especially worthy of note that for thirty or forty years the negro 
element has been both relatively and absolutely decreasing, and probably at the 
present time it composes a little moro than one-fourth of the whole population. 

''The number of white persons of other blood than Spanish is trifling, and 
has been estimated at 10,500. 

'Thero is yet another class of population — ^the coolies, or Asiatic laborers 
imported from the Philippines. The statements of their numbers are so con- 
flicting as to be a mere guess; but that guess would put them at 30,000 to 40,000. 

''The most recent official census is that of December, 1887. The figures in 
the following table are taken from it, and give the population by provinces, as well 
as the density of population (number of inhabitants per square kilometer) in each: 



^^^ Inhabitants. kSSSSSot. P«^^' 

Plnar del Rio 225,891 14,967 15.09 

Habana 451,928 8,610 52.49 

Matansas 259,578 8,486 80.59 

SanUClara 354,122 23,083 15.34 

Puerto Principe 67,789 32,341 2.10 

SanUago de Cuba 272,379 35^19 7.76 

, Totals. 1,631,687 122,606 UM 

"The only language spoken in the island is Spanish. 

"The Roman Catholic has been the only religion tolerated. Thero aro no 
Jewish or Protestant places of worship, while a person complying with all the 
requirements might be permitted to remain on the island, he would not be allowed 
to promulgate doctrines at variance with those of the established church. Catholi- 
cism is supported by the general revenues of the island, and all the items of 
expense are determined at Madrid. The amount estimated in the Cuban budget 
of 1893-94 is $385,588. 

"The educational system of Cuba, under Spanish rule, is under the direction 
of the governor-general and rector of the University of Habana, both being natives 
of Spain and appointed by the Crown.^ 
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CHAPTEB m. 

THE CITIES OF THE QUEEN OF THE ANTTLLES. 

Santiago de Cuba, the Ancient City of the Island — Location and Commercial Im- 
portance — Its Strategic Position and Defenses as Set Forth in the United 
States Military Notes — Havana, the Capital and Largest City in Cuba — ^Its 
Defenses, Water Supply and Sanitary Condition — ^Density of Population. 
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There was the fortune of good judgment in attacking the Spaniards in Cnbt 
at Santiago and Porto Bico, the points of Spanish possession in the West Indies 
iarthest south and east, instead of striking at the west, landing at Pinar del Bio, 
the western province, and moving upon the fortifications of Havana, where the diffi- 
colties and dangers that proved so formidable at Santiago would have been quad- 
rupled, and our losses in the field and hospital excessive.' The unpreparedness of this 
country for war has not even up to this time been appreciated except by military 
experts and the most intelligent and intent students of current history. The mili- 
iary notes prepared in the War Department of the United States at the banning 
of the war with Spain, contain the following of Santiago de Cuba: 

This city was founded in 1514, and the famous Hernando was its first mayor. It 
is the most southern place of any note on the island, being on the. twentieth degree 
of latitude, while Havana, the most northern point of note, is 23 degrees 9 minutes 
26 seconds north latitude. The surrounding country is very mountainous, and the 
city is built upon a steep slope; the public square, or Campo de Marte, is 140 to 
160 feet above the sea^ and some of the houses are located 200 feet high. The charac- 
ter of the soil is reported to be more volcanic than calcareous; it has suffered re- 
peatedly from earthquakes. It is the second city in the island with regard to popu- 
lation, slightly exceeding that of Matanzas and Puerto Principe. So far as Ameri- 
can commerce is concerned, it ranks only ninth among the fifteen Cuban ports of 
entry. It is located on the extreme northern bank of the harbor of Santiago de Cuba, 
a harbor of the first class and one of the smallest; hence, as is believed, the great lia- 
bility of its shipping to infection. According to the chart of the Madrid hydro- 
graphic bureau, 1863, this harbor is, from its sea entrance to its extreme northern 
limit, 5 miles long, the city being located 4 miles from its entrance, on the north- 
eastern side of the harbor. The entrance is for some little distance very narrow— 
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The Twelve Apoetles, a water battery lying at the foot of Horro^ witli a field 
of fire across the harbor's mouth. It is a part of ICono. 

La Cabana, a stone-bastioned work with both land and water froni^ in rear of El 
Morro, and directly opposite the city of Havana. 

San Diego, a stone-bastioned work with only land fronts^ east of CabuuL 

Atares, a stone-bastioned work on hill at southwestern extremity of Havana Bay, 
near the old shipyard called the arsenal 

San Salvador de la Punta, a stone-bastioned work west of harbor entrance, with 
small advanced and detached work, built on a rock near harbor month. 

La Beina, a stone work, in shape the segment of a drde, placed on the eeaooaai, 
at western limits of city, on an inlet called San Lasardo. 

Santa Clara, a small but powerful seacoast battery of atone and earth, placed 
about 1} miles west of harbor. 

£1 Prindpc, a stone-bastioned redoubt west of Havana. I 

Nos. 3 A, 8 B, and 4 are earthen redans on the seacoast west of Havana. 

There are, in addition, several works built for defense, but now used for other 
purposes or abandoned. These are: 

The Torreon de Vigia, a martello tower placed on the inlet of San Lasaro opponte 
La Beina. 

The old fort called La Fuerza, built three hundred and fifty yean ago, near the 
present Plaza de Annas, and now used for barracks and public oflBcea. 

The work called San Nazario, situated north of El Prindpc hot now vaed in 
connection with the present ciuiridge factory, abandoned for defensive pnrpoeea. 

The partially constructed fort called Laa Animas^ aoutheast of Fdndpe^ Ijuig 
on a low hill, partly built but uselesa and unarmed. 

The old sea wall extending from near La Punta to the Plaza de Armas^ nnanned, 
and useless except as a parapet for muaketiy. 

The old arsenal, on the west of the inner bay, now used u repair worki fbr 
ships, uselesa for defense. 

The old artillery and engineer storehouses near La Punta, probably once need aa 
strongholds, now mere storehouses for munitions of war. 

There are, besides, in the vidnity of Havana, three old and now naeleas atone 
works — one at Chorrera, the mouth of the Almendarez Biver, about .4 mJOea from 
Havana harbor; another at Cojimar, on the coast, about 3 miles eastward of Cabana, 
and the third at the inlet called La Playa de Mariano, about 7 milea west of Havana. 
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Batterias Nos. 1 and 2 were equipped wiUi, Na 1, four Hontoria 6-incIi gnna; 
two Nordenfdd^ S-pounders; No. 2, two Ejopp IS-inch guns; four Hontoria 
3-iiich mortars. The IS-inch Erappe were to stand off battleships attempting to 
force the harbor, or to bombard the Monro. The Valago battery, a part of the Morro, 
an out-work on the edge of the cliff, mounting four 11-inch Erupp guns separated by 
earth traverscik 

The Morro, commenced in 1589 and finished in 1597, is important for historical 
associations. It is a most picturesque structure, and is useful as a lighthouse and 
prison, and is mounted with twelve old 10-inch, eight old 8-inch, and fourteen 
old 4-inch guna. 

Cabana, finished in 1774 at a cost of $14,000,000, lies some 500 yards southeast 
of El Monro, on the east side of Havana Bay. Toward the dty it exposes a vertical 
stone wall of irregular trace, with salients at intervals. ^Toward the Monro is a 
bastioned face protected by a deep ditch, sally port, and drawbridge. Eastward and 
southward a beautifully constructed land front incloses the work. This front is 
protected by ditches 40 or more feet deep, well constructed glacis, stone scarp, and 
counterscarp. Cabana is a magnificent example of the permanent fortifications 
constructed a centuiy ago. Probably 10,000 men could be quartered in it. 

The entrance to Cabana is by the sally port that opens upon the bridge across the 
moat lying between Cabana and El Monro. Upon entering, the enormous extent of 
the work begins to be perceived, parapet within parapet, galleries, casemates, and 
terreplcins almost innumerable, all of stone and useless. There are no earth covers 
or traverses, and no protection against modem artillery. # 

Cabana is the prison for offenders against the State, and the scene of innumer- 
able executions. From an exterior or salient corner of the secretary's ofiBce of the 
headquarters there leads a subterranean passage 326 meters long, 2.5 meters wide, 
and 1.86 high, excavated in the rock. It conducts to the sea, debouching at the 
mouth of a sewer, 87 meters from the Monro wharf. At exactly 132 meters along 
the road rising from the Morro pier or wharf to the Cabana, there will be found 
by excavating the rock on the left of the road, at a depth of 3 meters, a grating, on 
opening which passage will be made into a road 107 meters long, 1.6 high, and 1.42 
wide, leading to the same exit as the Cabana secret way. These passages are most 
secret, as all believe that the grating of the sewer, seen from the sea, is a drain. 

The battery of Santa Clara is the most interesting of the fortifications of Havana, 
and one of the most important. It lies about 100 yards from the shore of the gulf, 
at a point where the line of hills to the westward runs back (either naturally or 
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artifidilly) into quarries^ thus occupying a low salient backed by a hilL Here an 
three new Empp 11-inch gone, designed to protect El Prindpe, the land aide of 
Havana. It is 187 feet above sea level and completely dominates Havana, the bsy, 
Morro, Cabana, the coast northward, Atares, and from east aronnd to south, the ap- 
proaches of the Uarianao Boad, Cristina, and the Western Railroad for about 8 kilo- 
meters, L e., between Cristina and a cut at that distance from the station. Principe 
gives fire upon Tulipan, the Cerro, the Hill of the Jesuits, and the valley through 
which passes the Havana Bailroad, .sweeping completely with its guns the railroad 
as far as the cut at Cienaga, 2| to 8 miles away. It dominatea also the hiUs south* 
ward and westward toward Puentes Gr&ndes and the Almendares Biver, and eountzj 
extending toward Marianao,. also the Calzada leading to the cemetery and 
toward Chorrera; thence the entire aea line (the railroad to ChoneFa is 
partly sheltered by the slope leading to Principe). This is by aU means the strongeat 
position about Havana which is occupied. Lying between it and the hill of the Gem 
is tiie hill of the Catalan Club, right under the guna of the work and about one-halt 
mile away. The Marianao Road is more sheltered than the Havana, u it nina near 
the trees and hill near the Cerro. The only points which dominate the hill of the 
Principe lie to the south and southeast in the direction of Jesus del Monte and be- 
yond Begla. On its southern, southeastern, and southwestern faces the hill of Piiii* 
cipe is a steep descent to the calzada and streets below. The slope is gradual west* 
ward and around by the north. From this hill is one of the best views of Havana 
and the valley south. El Principe lies about one-half mile from the north coast, 
from which hills rise in gradual slopes toward the work. It is Havana gosap that 
£1 Principe is always held by the Spanish regiment in which the Captain-General 
has most confidence. The military notes pronounce El Principe undoubtedly fiia 
strongest natural position about Havana now occupied by defenave works. Its 
guns sweep the heights of the Almendares, extending from the north coast soutih- 
ward by the hills of Puentes Grandes to the valley of Cienaga, thence eastward across 
the Hill of the Jesuits and the long line of trees and houses leading to the Cerrou 
The country beyond the Cerro is partly sheltered by trees and hills, but eastward El 
Principe commands in places the country and the bay shore, and gives fire aeroes 
Hsvana seaward. 

The most vulnerable spot in the defenses of Havana is the aqueduct of Isabella 
H, or the Vento. The water is from the Vento Springs, pure and inezhaustabl^ niw^ 
miles out of Havana.. 

All three of the water supplies to Havanai the Zanja and the two aquedueta cC 
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Ferdinand VIE and of the Vento, proceed from the Almendares and nin their course 
near to each other^ the farthest to the west being the Zanja and to the east the Vento. 

At Yento Springs is constructed a large stone basin, open at the bottom, through 
^'hich springs bubble. From this reservoir the new aqueduct leads. It is an ellip- 
Acal tunnel of brick, placed under ground, and marked by turrets of brick and 
otone placed along its course. 

From the Yento Beservoir 4he new aqueduct crosses the low valley south of 
Havana, following generally the Calzada de Vento, which becomes^ near the Cerro, 
the Calzada de Palatine, to a point on the Western Bailway marked 6 kilometen 
(about); hence the calzada and the aqueduct closely follows the railway for about a 
mile, terminating at a new reservoir. 

The Yento water is the best thing Havana has, and indispensable. The old 
sources of supply are intoleraUe. The main water supply is the Zanja. Through- 
out the most of its course this river flows through unprotected mud banks; the fluids 
of many houses, especially in the Cerro ward which it skirts, drain into them; men, 
horses, and dogs bathe in it; dead bodies have been seen floating in it, and in the 
rainy season the water becomes very muddy. In fine, the Zanja in its course receives 
nil which a little brook traversing a village and having houses and back yards on its 
tanks would receive. The water can not be' pure, and to those who know the facta 
the idea of drinking it is repulsive. This supply had long been insufficient to the 
growing city, and in 1835 the well-protected and excellent aqueduct of Ferdinand 
VH was completed. It taps the Almendares Biver a few hundred yards above filters 
mentioned, hence carried by arches to the east El Cerro, and for some distance 
nearly parallel to the Calzada del Cerro, but finally intersecting this. These works 
are succeeded by the Famous Yento. When Havana is fought for hereafter the 
fight will be at the Yento Springs. This remark is not made in the military notes^ 
but the military men know it welL When General Miles expected to attack Havana 
he procured aU the accessible surveys and detail of information, official and through 
special observation and personal knowledge obtainable of the water works. life 
could not be sustained many days in the city of Havana without the water of the 
adorable Yento. 

A special interest attaches to Havana, u it is to be a dty under the control of 
the United States. The surface soil consbts for the most part of a thin layer of 
red, yellow, or black earths. At varying depths beneath this, often not exceeding 
1 or 2 feet, lie the solid rocksl These foundation rocks are, especially in the north- 
cm and more modem parts of the city toward the coast of the sea and not of tbt 
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harbor, Quarterntiy, tnd especially Tertiaiy, f ormttioiu^ so permc^aUe tlut liqiDdc 
emptied into excayations are absorbed and disappear. 

In other parti of the dtj the rocks are not permeable, and pods are fomied. 
In proportion as the towns of Cuba are old, the rtreeta are narrow. In HaTana 
this peculiarity is so positive that pedestrians cannot pass on the sidewalki^ nor 
vehicles on the streets. Less than one-third of the population live on pa^ed street^ 
and these are as well paved and kept as clean, it is believed cleaner, than ia usual in 
the United States. The remainder live on unpaved streets, which, for the most 
part, are very filthy. Many of these, even in old and densely populated parts of the 
dty, are no better than rough countiy roads, full of rocks, crevices, mud holes^ and 
other irregularities, so that vehicles traverse them with difficulty at all times^ and 
in the rainy season they are sometimes impassible for two months. Bough, muddy, 
or both, these streets serve admirably as permanent receptacles for much decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matter. Finally, not less, probably more^ than one- 
half the population of Havana live on streets which are constantly in an eztrem^ 
insanitaiy condition, but these streets, though so numerous^ are not in the beaten 
track of the pleasure tourist 

In the old intramural city, in which live about 40,000 people, the streets Tuy in 
width, but generally they are 6.8 meters (about 22 feet wide, of which the side- 
walks occupy about 7.5 feet In many streets the sidewalk at each aide ia not even 
18 inches wide. In the new, extramural town, the streets are generally 10 meten 
(32.8 feet) wide, with 3 meters (nearly 10 feet) for the sidewallo, and 7 meters (8S 
feet) for the wagonway. There are few sidewalks in any except in the first four 
of the nine dty districts. 

More than two-thirds of the population live in densely inhabited portions of the 
dty, where the houses are crowded in contact with each other. The average hooae 
lot does not exceed 27 by 112 feet in size. There are 17,259 houses, of which 16,494 
are one-story, 1,552 are two stories, 186 are three stories, and only 27 are four storiei^ 
with none higher. At least 12 in every 13 inhabitants live in one-stoiy houses; and 
as the total dvil, military, and transient population exceeds 200,000 there are more 
than 12 inhabitants to every house. Tenement houses may have many small rooms^ 
but each room is occupied by a family. Generally the one-stoiy houses have four or 
five rooms; but house rent, as also food and clothing, is rendered so expendve by 
taxation, by export as well as import duties, that it is rare for workmen, even when paid 
$oO to $100 a month, to enjoy the ezdusive use of one ot these mean little booses; 
^serving one or two rooms for his family, he rents the balance. This eonditioii of 
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affairs is readfly understood when it is known that so great a necessity as flour 
cost in Havana $15.50 when its price in the United States was $6.50 per barreL 

In the densely populated portions of the dty the houses generally hare no hack 
yard, properly so called^ but a flagged court, or narrow vacant space into which sleep- 
ing rooms open at the side, and in close proximity jrith these, at the rear of this con- 
tracted court are located the kitchen, the privy, and often a stall for animals. In 
the houses of the poor, that is, of the vast majority of the population, there are 
no storerooms, pantries, closets, or other conveniences for household supplies. These 
are furnished from day to day, even from meal to meal, by the comer groceries; 
and it is rare, in large sections of Havana, to flnd any one of the four comers of 
a square without a groceiy. 

The walls of most of the houses in Havana are built of ^^mamposteria" or 
rubble masonry, a porous material which freely absorbs atmospheric as well as 
ground moisture. The mark of this can often be seen high on the walls, which 
varies from 2 to 7 feet in the houses generally. The roo& are excellent, usually 
flat, and constmcted of brick tiles. The windows are, like the doors, unusually 
high, nearly reaching the ceiling, which, in the best houses only, is also unusually 
high. The windows are never glazed, but protected by strong iron bars on the out- 
side and on the inside by solid wooden shutters, which are secured, like the doors, 
with heavy bars or bolts, and in inclement weather greatly interfere. with proper ven- 
tilation. Fireplaces with chimneys are extremely rare, so that ventilation depends 
entirely on the doors and windows, which, it should be stated, are by no means 
unusually large in most of the sleeping rooms of the poor. Generally in Havana, 
less generally in other cities, the entrances and courtyards are flagged with stone, 
while the rooms are usually floored with tile or marble. With rare exceptions the 
lowest floor is in contact with the earth. Ventilation between the earth and floor 
is rarely seen in Cuba. In Havana the average height of the ground floor is from 
7 to 11 inches above the pavement, but in Havana, and more frequently in other 
Cuban towns, one often encounters houses which are entered by stepping down from 
the sidewalk, and some floors are even below the level of the street In Havana 
some of the floors, in Matanzas more, in Cardenas and Cienfuegos many are of the 
bare earth itself, or of planks raised only a few inches above the damp ground* 

The narrow entrance about 400 yards in width and 1,200* in length, opens into 
the irregular harbor, which has three chief coves or indentations, termed ''ensena- 
das.'' The extreme length of the harbor from its sea entrance to the limit of the 
most distant ensenada is 3 miles, and its extreme breadth 1} miles; but within the 
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enhance the ayerage length is only about 1, and the ayerage breadth about two-thiidi 
of a mile. However^ becanae of the irregulailj projecting points of land whidi form 
the ensenadas, there is no locality in the harbor where a yessel can posaUy anchor 
farther than 500 yards from the shore. Its greatest depth is about 40 feet, but the 
anchorage ground for yessels drawing 18 feet of water is yery contracted^ not exceed* 
ing one-half the size of the harbor. The rise and fall of the tide does not exceed 
2 feet 

The Cuban city next in celebrity to H^yana is Matanzas, and it is one likely to 
become a fayorite of Americans^ as the country in the yicinity is distinguished by 
beauty as well as remarkable for fertility. Matanzas was first regularly settled in 
1693. It is in the proyince of Matanzas, 64 miles west of Hayana, by the most di- 
rect of the two railroads which imite these two dties, and is dtuated on the western 
inland extremity of the bay of Matanzas, a harbor of the first class. Mfltaimt is 
divided into three districts, yiz, the central district of Matanzas, which, about half 
a mile in width across the center of population, lies between the two little liyers^ 
San Juan to the south, and the Yumuri to the north; the Pueblo Nueyo district, 
south of the San Juan, and around the inland extremity of the harbor; and the dis- 
trict of Versalles, north of the Yumuri, nearest to the open sea, as also to the an- 
chorage ground, and, sanitarily, the best situated district in the dty. Xbout two- 
thirds of the population are in the district of Matanzas, and the Pueblo Nueyo district 
has about double the population of Versalles. Pueblo Nueyo stands on ground 
originally a swamp, and is low, flat, and only 8 or 4 feet aboye the sea. The Ma- 
tanzas district has many houses on equally low ground, on the harbor fronts and on 
the banks of the two riyers which inclose this district; but from the front anil be- 
tween these riyers the ground ascends, so that its houses aro from 2 to eyen 100 feet 
aboye the sea; howeyer, the center of population, the public square, ia only about SO 
feet aboye sea leyel. Versalles is on a bluff of the harbor, and its houses aro atumted, 
for the most part, from 15 to 40 feet aboye the sea. The district of Xfatanzas has 
HI constructed and useless sewers in only two stroets, and no houses connected 
therewith. So much of this district and of Versalles as is built on the hill slope is 
naturally well drained, but the Pueblo Nueyo district, and those parts of M^fan^g 
built in immediate proximity to the banks of the riyer, aro yery ill drained 

Since 1872 Matanzas has had an aqueduct from the Bello spring, 7 miles distant. 
The supply is alleged to be both abundant and excellent. But of the 4,710 houses 
in the dty 840 stand on the hills outside the zone supplied by the waterworlcs, while 
of the remaining 3,870 houses within this zone only about 2,000 get their water 
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from the waterworks company. Hence more than half of the houses of Matanzas 
(2,710) do for the most part get their supply in kegs by purchase in the streets. 
There are a few public fountains, as also some dangerous wells. The streets are 
30 feet wide, with 24 feet wagon way. Few of them are paved, some are very poor 
roads, but, for the most part, these roads are in good condition. In the Matanzas dis- 
trict some of the streets are of solid stone, and natural foundation rock of the place, 
for the superficial soil is so thin that the foundation rocks often crop out. Of this 
yery porous rock most of the houses are built The houses have wider fronts, larger 
air spaces in rear, are not so crowded, and are better ventilated than the houses of 
Havana. As is usual in Cuba, the ground floors are generally on a level with the 
sidewalk, and some are even below the level of the streets. A heavy rain floods many 
of the streets of Matanzas, the water running back into and beneath the houses. The 
porous limestone of which the houses are built greatly favors absorption. 

The population of Matanzas and suburbs was about 50,000 at the beginning of 
the war. 
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'The imperial Japanese and American aiigar Idngiy next to tlie rojalisis of 
Honolnln — ^the owners of opiate and lottery f r a nrhiar a ao w u land, and other 
afiUiated rings, around them — ^were the most bitterly disappointed personages and 
people when the American flag, after an np and down nnforgotten, aacended Hm 
flagstaff of state in the Hawaiian capital to remain, significant of the soTereignty 
of the greater American Bepnblic. Honolulu is lySOO miles from San Franciaoo 
and has long been, in its material interests and customs and principles^ American- 
ized. The teachings of its most influential inhabitants have had thia anapidona 
result There were many American flags left when Commisnoner Blount renunred 
the one disapproved by President Cleveland, who believed the United States had 
covertly conquered the kingdom, depriving the queen of the royal rig^ta site had 
asserted. The flag controversy and the question of the restoration of the mon- 
archy have disappeared together. The American element in the archipelago la 
established in law to rule. We are under obligation to defend Honolulu just aa 
much as if the city was on the Pacific coast of the American continent. A diapoal- 
I tion to contention has been noted in various quarters to the effect that the proa- 

perity in worldly goods of the missionaries and their descendants, is to be regarded 
u acquisitiveness, rather than an illustration of Christian virtue. But a ali^t 
examination of available facts is convincing that many of the accumulationa pcrinted 
out for criticism may be attributed rather to the original inheritance of intelligeiioa 
and industry that improved legitimate opportunities, than to the organization at 
monopolies through Christian endeavor, ^t is possible, perhaps we should aay pal- 
pable, that the missionaries and their children and grandchildren, have qualitiea 
that energize their activities and that their right to say according to what thaj 
do is considerably greater than the percentage they make in the census records of 
the mass of the population. We are not aware that the missionaries have dona 
anything in the course of their labors for two generations that would rationally 
explain, much less justify, the persecution of their posterity. There is a eertaia 
latitude allowed descendants of ministers of the gospel even in New Eni^d, be- 
cause it is assumed they are subjected by the retroactive tendendea manifest in 

mankind, to especial temptation. But so long as the privilege is not a prerogatiTf 
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there is no evident occasion to rise up and turn and overturn to the extent of 
disturbing the civic repose of orderly conununitiea. Before the missionariea 
arrived there was a good deal of testimony that the natives needed other instruo* 
tion in Christian civilization than that which they got from the sailors. Captain 
Cook and Vancouver and other navigators who discovered the islands and explored 
them on the way to seek what was known as ''the north-west passage'' have been 
blamed for dispensations that were disastrous. It is not regarded as certain, 
however, that Captain Cook had not Spanish predecessors. Just as it was the 
policy of Spain to falsify on the charts the depth of water in Manila bay — 
Admiral Dewey ploughed with ships drawing twenty-five feet without scraping 
bottom, to get at Montejo's squadron, where the official Spanish map recorded 
fifteen feci This sort of deception influenced the surveys and reports of the 
Spanish voyages in the Pacific Ocean, furnished ground for belief that they might 
have discovered the ''Sandwich Islands^' a good while before Captain Cook was 
(onL 

The Hawaiians are so soft a race that they seem to require the help of races 
of tougher fiber and greater energy. The grievance of the natives most lamentable 
in their complaints is that the "poy" they once wound around their fingers and 
swaUowed without effort — a paste made of a prolific tuber with a certain sour- 
ness of fermentation in it — a food that is a luxury to a cultivated taste somewhat 
hard to acquire, owing to the use of fingers and fancies of undeanliness, is not 
as plentiful and cheap as once upon a time. The native theory of objection to 
the progress found fault with for this privation is therefore that life is not u 
easy living as in other days when the abundance of succulent food that was pro- 
duced with little care and almost cooked itself^ was greater. The advance in the 
cost of Jiving ia the saddest of native sorrows. It is held to favor a tendency to 
food monopoly. It is necessary to say that the trouble is with the natives them- 
selves. If there is any commandment the Hawaiian does not understand or at all 
apply to himself, it is that in the sweat of the face shall bread be eaten. In lact^ 
that never applied to "poy.'' The requirement that perspiration induced hj labor 
goes before eating is not approved by the native. The tuber that is converted into 
the paste that is the favorite and fattening food of the common people, who are 
rounded out into fair proportions with it, if they eat it early and often, thou^ 
indigenous, and of abounding proclivity; has to be planted, and there must be some 
place to plant it and the toil of a few minutes preliminary to the production of 
a crop implies irksome forethought; and a great deal of land is taken up by 
agriculturists who know not the tuber. It is dreadful that the task of planting 
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the Tegetable that freely yields the ^y^ is not gratuitously carried on bj the 
goTemment, or even by the missionaries who are charged with having a great deal 
of good land. Somebody has to look after the welfare of the islanders^ for they 
are inaftentive, and the field is open for the production of the food of the people 
as a matter of beneficence. It is not loyalty to royalty or repining about political 
rights, that troubles the gentle airs of the eyerrblowing trade winds — ^whose mois- 
ture is condensed into showers by the mountain peaks and delivered through 
srches of rainbows — ^for the sun will shine when it rains, and the valleyB 4ie 
spanned with bows of promise — ^but it is the iron grasp of progressiye dvilizatioii 
holding the principles that reliable food products are dependent upon the disturb- 
ance of the soil! It is the native contention that the advocacy of this principle 
in Hawaii is an error. It is a hardship even to plant cocoanut palms, banmnaa 
and the tubers that are so facile and fattening. We may say in the amplest 
terms that the bed rock of the legal and social structures in which the natives of 
Hawaii must be preserved, or if neglected perish, is that somebody must take ctre 
of the natives and cherish them. It is a bad thing when a man and woman of 
the Hawaiian race are married. They have to look out for themsdvea. It is 
much the better way for the native woman to marry s Chinaman, s Japanese 
or a Portuguese, and that the native man should find a wife outside his rao^ for 
if there is an outsider, so to speak, in each house, there is somebody to take care of 
folks, keep house and feed the children, and that sort of thing. 

The Japanese took the annexation of Hawaii to the United States very hard. 
They wanted the islands for themselves. Driven from the Asian continent liy 
Bussia, they need, according to their estimation, all the Pacific archipelagoes. Thej 
have not been able to do much in Formosa, but swallowing that island, instead of 
satiating them, has increased their appetite. It is a very good thing to have tha 
consent of the governed all the time about everything, but there has been Imti- 
tudinarianism touching the application of this dogma in our own countiy, not in 
territories so much as in states. We began to discriminate against Anatics some 
time ago, and the importation under contract of labor from China and Japan, 
I and the conditions of Hawaii in this matter are phenomenal, as so many Anatics 
i have come — from that sometimes frosty part of Asia it is notable, above th^ tropios 
t —with so small a per cent of women that there is no sign of home life, and fhia 
situation calls for the adoption and execution of regulations to associate soffraga^ 
at least with the possibility of families, and to be slow in demanding or conseni* 
ing that those who are ignorant of all the experiences of peoples in goreming 
themselvQi shall have political equality, particularly if they are residing upon 
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land under contracts necessarily transient and opposed to our laws and customs 
and to the instincts of the preservation of respect for citizenship. There must in 
Hawaii be restraint upon the exercise of suffrage. 

Hawaii comes to us after a generation of American predominance without uni- 
versal suffrage. This new possession has not cost us a war; it will help us to keep 
the peace. It would have been preposterous for us not to take it, for the appro- 
priation was according to the indisputable logic of the presence of our states 
looking upon the Pacific Ocean. ' We should have made the Allegheny or the 
Bocky Mountains or the Mississippi river our western boundary if we had not 
meant^ so far as the course of enterprise and empire had a meaning, to become a 
power in the Pacific Ocean and a factor in the future of Asia. If the expansion 
of the United States over our new possessions is to be found fault with, our ten- 
dencies to imperialism in the acquisition of territory should have been checked 
before we broke over the boundaries of the original thirteen colonies. Mischief > 
was afoot when Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio were accepted as new possessions! 
Let us exalt the purchase of Louisiana by Thomas Jefferson as a public service 
in the spirit of the Declaration of Independence, an accomplishment worthy of the 
author of that document, and ranking with it for all time, magnifying his glorious 
memory. It was under his direction that Lewis and Clarke ascended the Missouri, 
descended the Columbia, and standing on our soil looked upon the surf of the 
Pacific Ocean. There were those who thought then, as, perhaps, some think 
now, that this was going too far, that it is inconsistent with the farewell address 
and the Declaration of Independence! There were many who J>elieved that if we 
ventured upon expansion to the Pacific the policy would dissolve the Union. It 
was contended then that the distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific was so tre- 
mendous, six months being the shortest time within which we could cross the 
continent, that our magnificent Bepublic would break in pieces, if we planted our- 
selves on the sundown side of North America. The same alarm about distance 
is heard in the outcry against our permanency in the Philippines. This cry wu 
raised in warning against our authoritative occupation of Hawaii Great men in 
New England before this generation had deep misgivings of the policy of ''grasping^ 
Oregon and California. Now we may name those glorious states as precedents 
of expansion justifying "imperial'' enterprise then as now; and we may with confix 
dence point to them, and follow the illustrious example of the venerated Father^ 
whose primary ambition when they achieved independence was to get new land ftnr 
fliapeopltt 
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HAWAn AS ANNEXED. 

Tbe Star Spangled Banner Up Again in Hawaii, and to Staj— Dimendons of the 
Islands— What the Missionaries Have Done— Beligious Belief by Nation- 
ality—Trade Statistics— Latest Census— Sugar Plantation Laborers— Coinage 
of Silver — Schools— Coffee Growing. 

The star spangled banner should have been waving in peaceful triumph over our 
central possessions in the Pacific for five years. Now Old Glory has ascended the 
famous flag-staff, from which it was mistakenly withdrawn, and is at home. Its 
lustrous folds are welcomed by a dty that is strangely American, in the sense that 
it is what the world largely calls 'Tankee,'' and does not mean bad manners by 
the most expressive word that hu so vast a distinction. The shops of Honolulu 
are Americanized. There is a splendid blossoming of the flag of the country. The 
British parties of opposition have faded out. There is the wisdom in Engliaih 
statesmanship to be glad to see us with material interest in the Pacific Ocean. In 
this connection there is something better than a treaty. 

Do not mispronounce the name of the capital dty of the Hawaiian Islands. Call 
it Hoo-noo-luu-luu and let it sing itself. Bemember that this dty is not on the 
larger of the islands, but the third in size. The area of Hawaii, the greater island, 
is 4^210 square miles. Oahn, the Honolulu island, has 600 square miles^ with a 
population of 40,205, and Hawaii has 33,285 people. The area of the islands, told 
in acres is, Hawaii, 2,000,000; Nani, 400,000; Oahu, 260,000; Kauai, 360,000; 
Malokai, 200,000; Lauai, 100,000; Nichan, 70,000; Eahloolawe, 30,000. Tbm 
dimensions of the tremendous volcanoes that are our property now are startling: 

DIMENSIONS OF EILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAlL 
(The largest active Volcano in the Woijd.) 



Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,650 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 miles. 
Extreme width, 10,300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 mileB. 
Elevation, Volcano House, 1,040 feet 
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DIMENSIONS OF MOKUAWEOWEO. 
(The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii) 



Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 

Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 milea. 

Length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 

Width, 9,200 feet, or 1.74 miles. 
Elevation, 13,675 feet 



DIMENSIONS OF HALEAKAUL 
(The great Crater of Maui, the Largest in the World.) 



Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 

Extreme length, 39,500 feet, or 7.48 

Extreme width, 12,500 feet, or 2.37 miles. 

Elevation of summit, 10,032 feet 

Elevation of principal cones in crater, 8,032 and 7,672 feeL 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet 



DIMENSIONS OF lAO VALLEY, MAUL 



Length (from Wailuku) about 5 miles. 

Width of valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet 

Elevation of Puu Eukui, above head of valley, 5,788 feet 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet 



Honolulu's importance comes from the harbor, and the favor of the missionaries. 
As to the general judgment of the work of the missionaries, there is nothing better 
to do than to quote Mr. Richard H« Dana's 'Two Years Before the Masf He 
said in that classic: 

*Tt is no small thing to say of the missionaries of the American Board, that in 
less than forty years they have taught this whole people to read and write, to cipher 
and to sew. They have given them an alphabet, grammar and distionary; pre- 
served their language from extinction; given it a literature and translated into it 
the Bible, and works of devotion, science and entertainment, etc. They have 
established schools^ reared up native teachers, and so pressed their work that now 
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the proportion of inhabitants who can read and write is greater than in New England. 
And, whereas, they fonnd these islanders a nation of half-naked sayages, liTing in 
the surf and on the sand, eating raw fish, fighting among themselyes, tyrannized 
oTer by feudal chiefs and abandoned to sensuality, they now see them decently 
clothed, recognizing the law of marriage, knowing something of accounts, going to 
school and public worship more regularly than the people do at home, and the 
more elevated of them taking part in conducting the afiEairs of the constitutional 
monarchy under which they live, holding seats on the judicial bench and in the 
legislative chambers, and filling posts in the local magistracies.'* 

Take away the tropical vegetation and the gigantic scenery and we have here, in 
our new Pacific possessions, a new Cionnecticui The stamp of New England is upon 
this lofty land, especially in Honolulu, where the spires of the churches testify. 
There is much that is of the deepest and broadest interest in the possible missionaiy 
work here, on account of the remarkable race questions presented. Here are the 
nations and the people of mixed blood—the Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese a 
population immensely representative of Oriental Asia. The measure of auoceas of 
the missionaries under our fiag in dealing with these people can hardly ful to be 
accepted by the world as a test of the practical results of the labor with the Amatici, 
In this connection, the figures following, from the Hawaiian Annual of 1898, fur- 
nish a basis of solid information for study: 

• 

TABLE OP RELIGIOUS BELIEP, BY NATIONALITT. 

(So Far as Reported in Census Betums, 1896.) 

Boman 

Nationalities. Protestants. Catholics. Mormont. 

Hawaiians. 12,842 8,427 4,368 

Part Hawaiians 3,242 2,633 396 

Hawaiian bom foreigners. . . . 1,801 6,622 15 

Americans. 1,4M 212 S4 

British 1,184 180 7 .. 

Germans 692 88 B 

French 6 67 ' 

Norwegians. 164 8 

Portuguese 146 7,812 1 

Japanese. 711 49 4 " 

Chinese 837 67 49 

South Sea Islanders 178 48 S 

Other nationalities 176 171 7 

Totals. 23,273 26,363 4^886 

NOTK— This table shows but 64,622 of the population O'ort about one4uiU) 
to have made returns of their religious belief. With 21,636 Japanese and 18,4M 
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Chinese (pro1)aUj Buddhists and Cionfadans) unreported because not provided tor 
in the schedules, the great difference is largdj aocoonted tor. 

The latest censns returns show that of the whole population, 109,020, there ^re: 
Males, 72,517; females, 36,503. The latest information of labor, under contract for 
sugar-making, make the number of males on the island more than double that of the 
females. There has been an increase of population of more than 50,000 in the 
eighteen years from 1878 to 1896. The census of the several islands, taken Septem- 
ber 27, 1896, shows: 



■• 

F.m.1.. VoUli 

Odin 26,164 14,041 40,205 

Hawaii 22,682 10,663 88,285 

MolokaL .... 1,385 978 2,307 

Lanai 61 54 105 

Maui 11,436 6,291 17,726 

Niihao. 76 88 164 

Kauai 10,824 4,404 15,228 

^^^■BH^B^BV ^mammami^^^m •^■^bb^^ik^ 

Totab ..72,617 36,603 109,020 
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Vote- 


n«ii4- 

Ibs* 


IMid. 


6,685 


1,065 


•60 


7,010 


5,033 


955 


35 


6,087 


661 


98 


3 


748 


23 


IS 


. . 


88 


8,156 


650 


18 


3,884 


31 


3 


• . 


84 


2,320 


299 


8 


2,687 



17,099 3,081 124 81^04 
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ii'a annual trade balance ainee 1879 ia a notable lecord: 



1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1898... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896. . . 



loiporti. 
$8,673,268.41 
4,547,978.64 
4,974,610.01 
6,624,240.09 
4;637,614.22 
3,830,644.68 
4,877,788.73 
4,943,840.72 
4,540,887.46 
5,438,790.63 
6,962,201.13 
7,438,582.65 
4,028,296.81 
4,363,177.68 
5,104,481.48 
6,714,017.54 
7,164,561.40 



$4,968,444.87 

6,885,436.66 

8,299,016.70 

8,133,343.88 

8,184,922.63 

9,158,818.01 

10,566,885.68 

9,707,047.33 

11,903,398.76 

14,039,941.40 

13,142,829.48 

10,395,788.27 

8,181,687.21 

10,962,598.09 

9,678,794.56 

8,474,138.15 

15,616,230.13 



BiegM Ssport OMtoB B 
YmlBM. ~ 

$1,295,176.46 

2,337,457.92 

3,324,606.69 

2,509,103.79 

3,547,408.41 

6,328,273.43 

5,688,146.85 

4,768,206.61 

7,362,511.30 

8,601,160.77 

6,180,628.35 

2,967,206.62 

4,153,391.90 

5,599,420.51 

4,574,313.13 

2,760,120.61 

8,350,668.73 



$402481.68 
423,192.01 
505,390.98 
577,332.87 
551,739.59 
602,387.88 
580,444.04 
595,002.<4 
646442.68 
560,010.10 
695,966.91 
732,594,98 
494,385.10 
545,754.18 
624,76747 
647,149.40 
666,895.82 



The percentage of imports from the United States in 1896 waa 7647; Gzaat 
Biitdn, 10.64; Germany, 2.06; France, .25; China, 4.17; Japan* 8.81 Ib 189S 
the eiport ef sugar was 294,784,819 pounds; Tilne, $7,97I/K)0.4L 
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U4 HAWAn AS ANNEXED. 

NATIONALITY OF VESSELS EMPLOYED IN FOBEIGN CABBY- 

ING TBADE, 1889-1896. 



MaTIONB* lltt* 

American... .185 
Hawaiian. •..44 

British 22 

Gennan 6 

Japanese 

All others. . . 9 



Toot. 

125,196 

56,670 

21,108 

8.887 

• • • • • •• 

12,268 



224 153.098 

35 43.641 

16 22.912 

9 7,070 

'• ••••••• 
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233 

21 

33 

9 

6 

10 



un. 



169,472 

26,869 

62.866 

9.005 

8,289 

8.401 



212 

11 

80 

5 

8 

11 



Tost. 

160.042 
4.840 
68.317 
5,978 
4,701 
8,201 



Total... 269 218.579 293 236,701 811 274.852 722 242.579 

BONDED DEBT, ETC., HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JUNE 30, 1897. 

Per Cent 

Under Loan Act of 1876 7 ..$ 1,500.00 

1882 6 67,400.00 

1&86 6 2,000,000.00 

1888 6 190,000.00 

1890 5 and 6 124,100.00 

1892 6and6 82,100.00 

1893 6 650,000.00 

1896 5 222,000.00 
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Dne Postal Savings Bank Depositors. 



8,337,100.00 
782,074.26 



Total $4,119,174.25 

NXJMBEB AND NATIONALITY OF SUGAE PLANTA- 

TION LABOREES. 

(Compiled from latest Report of Sccretaiy Bureau of Immigration, December 
81, 1897.) 

Hawaii- 
Islands, ans. 

Hawaii 594 

MauaL 580 

Oahn. 197 

Kauai 244 



Total, 1896.... 1,615 
Total, 1895.... 1,584 



Portu- 


Japan- 




S.S. 


All 




guese. 


ese. 


Chinese. 


Isl'den. 


Othen. 


Total. 


980 


6.245 


2,511 


24 


232 


10,586 


626 


2,010 


1,114 


45 


110 


4.385 


211 


1,331 


973 


16 


55 


2,783 


551 


3,307 
12,893 


1,691 
6,289 


30 
115 


203 
600 


6,026 


2,268 


23,780 


2,497 


11,584 
1,309 


3,847 
2,442 


133 

«... 


473 
127 


20,120 


• . • . 


3,660 


231 




• • • • 


18 


• • • • 





Increase, 1896 81 

Decrease, 1899 

The number of day laborers, 11,917, or a little over one-half of the total force 

engaged. The Japanese and South Sea Islanders are about evenly divided in their 

Dumbers as to term and day service, while Haivaiians and Portuguese show each but 
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a small proportion of their numbers under contract IGnon axe reducing in nuni- 
ber. Women laborers, numbering 1,024 in all, show a gain of 89 over IS7S. Only 
thirty Ilawaiian females arc engaged among all the plantations, and confined to one 
plantation each in Oahu, Kauai and llauL 

The Ilwaiian Annual of 1898 makes this annotation: 

During the year various changes have occurred in the labor population of iho 
country, and under the working of the present law^ requiring a proportion of other 
than Asiatic of all immigrant labor introduced, there has ahready arrived one company 
of Germans, comprising 115 men, 25 women and 47 children^ all of whom found 
ready engagements with various plantations. 

Chinese arirvals in 1897 to take the place of Japanese whose terms were txpnng, 
will alter the proportions of these nationalitis of plantation labor, and by the new 
law Asiatic laborers must return to their country at the expiration of their term eC 
-service, or re-engage; they cannot drift around the country, nor engage in competi- 
tion with artizans or merchants. 

The islands comprising the Hawaiian territory are Hawaii, Ifauai, Oahe; Eans^ 
Molokai, Lauai, Niihau, Eahaalawe, Lehua and Molokini, *The Leper Prison/^ and, 
in addition, Nihoa, or Bird Hsland, was taken possession of in 1822; an expedition for 
that purpose having been fitted out by direction of Ejiahumanu, and sent thither 
under the charge of Captain William Sumner. 

Laysan Island became Hawaiian territory May 1st, 1857, and on the lOfli of the 
same month Lysiansky Island was added to Kamehameha's xeslm by CSaptaia 
John Paty. 

Palmyra Island was taken possession of by Captain Zenas Ben^ April ISth, 
1862, and proclaimed Hawaiian territory in the reign of TTinnATiami^l^^ IV^ as per 
"By Authority** notice in the 'Tolynesian'' of June 21st, 1862. 

Ocean Island was acquired September 20th, 1886, as per prodamation of Colond 
J. H. Bo}'d, empowered for such service during the reign of TTnlalqii^ ^, 

Ncoker Island was taken possession of May 27th, 1894^ by Captain Jamee A. 
King, on behalf of the Hawaiian Government. 

French Frigate Shoal was the latest acquisition, also by Captain Slng^ and pro- 
claimed Hawaiian territory July 13th, 1896. . . 

Gardener Island, Mara or Moro Beef, Pearl and Hermes Beef, Gambia Banl^ and 
Johnston or Comwallis Island are also claimed as Hawaiian possessioni!, but fheie 
is some obscurity as to the dates of acquisition, and it is of record in the Forciga 
Office articles of convention between Hon. Charles St. Julien, the Commisrioner 
and Political and Conmiercial Agent of His Majesty the King of the HtwiiiAa 
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MandB, and John Webster, Esq., the Sovereign Chief and Proprietor of the group 
of islands known as Stewart's Islands (situated near the Solomon Group), whereby ia 
ceded to the Hawaiian Government — subject to ratification by the King — ^the islands 
of Ihikaiana^ Te Parena, Taore, Matua Awi and Matua Ivoto, comprising said group 
of Stewart's Islands. But the formalities do not seem to have been perfected, «i 
that we are not certain that the Stewart's Islands are our possessions. The latest 
thorough census of the Hawaiian Islands was taken in September, 1896, but the 
population was closely estimated July Ist^ 1897. 



'«>■■ 



Japan- 
Natives. Chinese, ese. 
Population as per Census, 

September, 1896 39,504 21,616 24,407 

Passengers — ^Arrivals — 
Excess over departures, 

4th quarter, 1896 1,877 1,673 

Excess over departures, 

6 mos. to July 1, 1897 2,908 396 



Portu- Another 
guese. Foreigners. Total 

15,191 8,302 109,020 



58 



389 
207 



8,389 
3,569 



Total 39,504 25,901 26,476 15;e49 8,848 116,978 



The followinig denominations of Hawaiian silver wero coined during the reign 
of Elalakaua, at the San Francisco mint, and imported for the circulating medium 
of the islands in 1883 and 1884. They are of the same intrinsic value as the 
United States silver coins and were first introduced into circulation January 14th, 
at the opening of the bank of Clans Spreckles & Co. in Honoltdu. The amount 
coined was $1,000,000, divided as followi: 

Hawaiian Dollars. $ 500,000 

*' Half Dollars. 850,000 

** Quarter Dollars 125,000 

** Dimes 25,000 

' Total $1,000,000 



V 



Government 
Independent 



Schools. 
132 
68 


— ^Teachen. — 
Male. Female. TotaL 
111 169 280 
72 180 202 


Male. Female. 
6,764 4,485 
1,994 1,840 


196 


188 299 482 


7,748 ^76 
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NATIONALITY OF PUPILS ATTENDINQ SCHOOLS FOB THB 

YEAB1898. 

Nationality. Male. Femala. 

Hawaiian 8,048 2,488 

Part-Hawaiian 1,158 1,896 

American 819 198 

British 105 151 

Oennan 158 186 

Portugese 8,066 1,584 

Scandinavian • 51 47 

Japanese • . . • 848 155 

Chinese 641 880 

South Sea Islanders • •* 15 18 

Other foreigners 57 88 

7,748 <;B76 



I 

I 
I 



Of the Japanese, 8.5 per cent, were bom on the islands; of fhe Chinese^ per- 
centage bom here, 10.3. Of a total of 41^711 Japanese and Chinese, 86,121 are 
males and 5^590 females. The figures show that the Asiatics are not at home. 

The sugar industiy in cur new possessions has had great prominence agrienltnx^ 
ally. The sugar interest of these islands has had a formidable influence in the United 
States. Becent events and the ascertained certainties of the future show that the peo- 
ple of the United States will soon raise their sugar supply on their own territory. The 
annexation of these sugar islands was antagonized because there was inYolyed the 
labor contract system. As a matter of course, the United States will not change 
the labor laws of the nation to suit the sugar planters of Hawaii, who have been ob- 
taining cheap labor through a system of Asiatic servitude. There is but one sola* 
tion — labor will be better compensated in Hawaii than it has been, end yet white 
men will not be lai^ely employed in the cultivation of sugar cane in our tropical 
islands. The beet sugar industiy is another matter. There will be an end of the 
peculiar institution that has had strength in our new possessions, that brings, under 
contract, to Hawaii a mass of forty thousand Chinese and Japanese men, and turns 
over the majority of them to the plantations, whose profits have displayed an nn* 
wholesome aggrandizement Once it was said cotton could not be grown in the 
cotton belt of our country without slave labor, but the latter trouble is, the cotton 
producers claim, there is too. much of their product raised. A ten-million bale 
crop depresses the market. Already experiments have been tried successfully to 
pay labor in the sugar fields by the tons of cane delivered at the mills for grinding.^ 
This is en incident full of auspicious significance. A general feeling is expressed in' 
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the current saying that coffee raising is ''the coming indostiy.'' The confidence 
that there is prosperity in coffee amounts to enthusiasm. Here are some of the sta- 
tistics of coffee growers^ showing number of trees and area, trees newly planted and 
trees in bearing: 



NO. or TBEBS OB ABXJU 



Newlj ItoSjear 
Planted. 



oldl 



J. C. Lenhart, Eanpo 2,000 trs. 

Mokulau Coffee Cai Kaupo 2,000 trs. 

£. £. Pazton, Eaupo 6,000 trs. 

Native Patches throughout Kaupo 10 acres. 

Lahaina Coffee and Fruit Co., Ltd., Lahaina . . . 10,000 trs. 

H. P. Baldwin, Honokahua 36,947 trs. 

Waianae Coffee Plantation Co., Waianae 7,600 trs. 

C. A. Wideman, Waianae 10,000 trs. 

Makaha Coffee Co., Ltd., Waianae 112 acres. 

Lanihau Plantation, Kailua 20|700 trs. 

Kona Coffee Ca, Ltd., Eailua 

Geo. McDoug^ & Sons, Kailua 

H. C. Achi, Holualoa 

E. W. Barnard, Laupahoehoe 

J. M. Barnard, Laupahoehoe 

John Caspar, Kapoopoo 

Manuel Sebastian, Kealakekua *. 

J. O. Henriques, Kealakekua 

C. Hooper, Kanleoli • 

J. Keanu, Keei 6 acres. 

A. S. Cl^hom...... •»••••• S acres. 

Mrs. E. G. Greenwell 

J. M. Monsarrat^ Kolo 

Queen Emma Plantation 

L. M. Staples Plantation • 

Olaa Coffee Co., Ltd SOacres. 

Grossman Bros 100 acres. 

B. H. Brown '. 2,260 trs. 

Herman Eldart 40,000 trs. 



4,000 trs. 

10,000 trs. 

7,000 trs. 



in Bearing. 



2acre8. 



100,000 trs. 30,000 tra. 

4,669 trs. 2,641 tra. 

23,000 trs. 36,000 tra. 

8,500tr8. 



25,000 trs. 
176 acres. 



5,000 trs. 
SSiOOOtrs. 



2 acres. 
10 acres. 

8 acres. 
38 acres. 



25,000 trs. 

00 acres. 

80 acres. 

2,000 trs. 
20|000tr8. 



10,000 trs. 

85 acres. 

105 acres. 

10,000 trs. 

80,000 trs. 

16,000 tr& 

8|000trs. 

8|000'trs. 

12 acres. 

16 acres. 
100 acres. 

26 

40 

25,000 tra. 
12,000 trs. 



8|225tr8. 
7,000 trs. 



The list of coffee growers is very long. That which is of greater interest is 
the showing made of the immense number of new trees. The coffee movement stead- 
ily gains force and the pace of progress is accelerated. 

Everybody has not been pleased with annexation. The Japanese are not in a 
good humor about it The minister of Japan got bis orders evidently to leave for 
Japan when the news arrived that the question had been settled in Washington, and 
he left for Yokohama by the boat that brought the intelligence. Japanese journals 
of importance raise the question as to the propriety of our establishing a coal sta- 
tion here. There is some dissatisfaction among the Hawaiiani^ who are bewildered. 
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Thej are chfldren who beliere stories in proportion as they are queer. . Manj of 
them feel that they have a grievance. The young princess who is the repiesentatife 
of the extinguished monarchy is affable and respected. If the question ^ to giT- 
iBg her substantial recognition were left to the Americans here, they would rote 
for her by a large majority. It would not be bad policy for the government to be 
generous toward her. She is not in the same boat with the ex-Queen. The Ameri- 
cans who have been steadfast in upholding the policy that at last has prevailed are 
happy, but not wildly so, just happy. Now that they have gained their cause, their 
unity will be shaken by discussions on public questions and personal preferments. 

There should be no delay in understanding that in this Archipelago the race 
questions forbid mankind suffrage, and that our new possessions are not to become 
states at once, or hurriedly; that it will take generations of assimilation to prepare 
the Hawaiian Islands for statehood. 

The objection to the climate of the marvelous islands of which we have be- 
come' possessed is its almost changeless character. There is no serious variation 
in the temperature. There is a little more rain in "winter'' than in "summer.*^ 
There is neither spring nor falL The trade winds afford a slight variety, and this 
seems to be manipulated by the mountains, that break up the otherwise unsparing 
monotony of serene loveliness. The elevations of the craters, and the jagged 
peaks are from one thousand to thirteen thousand feet If you want a change of 
climate, climb for cold, and escape the mosquitos, the pests of this paradise; There 
are a score of kinds of palms; the royal, the date, the cocoanut, are of them. The 
bread fruit and banana are in competition. The vegetation is voluptuous and the 
scenery stupendous. There is a constellation of islands, and th^ differ like tha 
stars in their glories and like human beings in their difficultiea. 
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C JAPTEB a 
THE TEREITOBY OP HAWAIL 



Bepoit of (he Hawaiian Commission — ^Description of the Islands — ^Their Besonrces 
— Commerce — Character of Their People — ^Detail of the Territorial Got- 
emment — Recommended and Most Valuable Official Reports of tiie Features 
of Ciyilization and Material Resources of the Tslandi, 

The report of the Hawaiian Commission, sent to the Senate December 6. 
1898, was of remarkable interest, because it brought before Congress and the 
country the detail of government of our new possessions that are to be of our 
dominion, and yet apart from us in peculiar conditions and relations, requiring 
laws and forms of proceedings novel to our experience and applicable in many 
ways to Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines. The report of the Commissioners 
bristles with points that command attention, in the changes recommended in the 
laws of Hawaii to suit the existing conditions and conform to the Constitution 
and the policy of the United States. More than this, the information presented 
by the Commission is upon authority, and will have distinction in the history 
of this period of expansion, advancement and transition. These are the first 
distinct footsteps of the movement that is logical, and not unfamiliar in our 
progressive development, and yet is characterized as the new departure. The 
Commissioners were appointed and commissioned by the President pursuant to 
the joint resolution to provide for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States, which appeared July 7th, 1898. The joint resolution contained 
these passages: 

'TTntil Congress shall provide for the government of such islands all the civil, 
judicial, and military powers exercised by the officers of the existing government 
in said islands shall be vested in such person or persons and shall be exercised 
in such manner as the President of the United States shall direct; and the 
President shall have power to remove said officers and fill the vacancies so occa- 
sioned. 

'The existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations shall 

forthwith cease and determine, being replaced by such treaties as may exist, or 

as may be hereafter concluded, between the United States and such foreign 

nations. The municipal legislation of the Hawaiian Islands, not enacted for the 
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fulfillment of fhe treaties so extinguished, and not inconsistent wiUi fliis joint 
resolution nor contrary to the Constitution of the United States nor to any exist- 
ing treaty of the United States, shall remain in force until the CSongreaa of Um 
United States shall otherwise determine.'^ 

The United States Commissioners, Senators Cullom and Morgan and Bepre- 
sentative Hitt, effected a partial organization in Washington, July 16tlL The 
second meeting was in Honolulu, August 18th, all the Commissioners present, 
the act of Congress providing for two residents of fhe island to serre^ being 
present. 

The Commission thereafter held its meetings in regular daily aesnona in 
the former palace of the Hawaiian Government, now known as fhe ^'Exeeutive 
Building," of which due public notice was given. Certain timea were arranged 
for the hearing of suggestions from the public and for the receiving of petitiona 
or other papers which might be presented. A number of societies or associations^ 
as wen as individuals, appeared and were heard through thdr choeen lepieaenta- 
tives by the Commission. 

At designated times the Commission visited several of the most important 
islands of the Hawaiian group^ in company with persons representing important 
agricultural and commercial interests and others representing fhe Oovermnent. 

The elaborate and exhaustive report shows the incessant, thorough and intel- 
ligent industry of the Commissioners who visited the more important iaianda and 
spared no labor or pains in the course of their investigationa. The documents 
they produced described the native Hawaiians as a kindly, affectionate people, 
confiding, friendly and liberal, many of them childlike and easy in habits^ and 
manners, willing to associate and intermarry with the European or other raoea^ 
obedient to law and governmental authority. Many of fhe Japanese are contract 
laborers, who are engaged upon the sugar plantations. Others are emplojed as 
day laborers. There are some, however, who have become merchants and me- 
chanics, who conduct business for themselves, and who exhibit fhe national char- 
acteristics of skill, thrift, and ability. 

There are about 700 Chinese who have been naturalized into the Hawaiian 
Republic. Many of the Chinese and Japanese on the islands . are, or have been, 
brought there under permits by that Government and contracta under which iliej 
are bound to work for a term of years and to return at the expiration of the 
contract term of service. At the expiration of their terms they are either retomed 
to their native country or renew their labor contracts, or become day laborerB. 

Nearly all Chinese laborers desire and expect to go back to China at deafh. 
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if not before. The Japanese are not so particular as to returning; but with fheir 
accumulative habits they frequently attain a position and standing in budnesa 
which makes it desirable to them to remain in the islands. 

The Americans, although in such a small minority, practically dominate the 
governmental affairs of the countiy, and, with the British and Germans, and part- 
blood Hawaiian-Americans together, constitute the controlling clement in busi* 
ness. The Chinese and Japanese do not now possess political power, nor have 
they any important relation to the body politic, except as laborers. The Portu- 
guese are largely immigrants from the islands and colonies of Portugal in the 
Atlantic, and have never been very closely tied to their mother country. .With 
the certain attrition which is bound to exist between them and the Americana in 
Hawaii, and under the influence of the existing public-school system, which 
makes the study of the English language compulsory, they promise to become 
a good class of people for the growth of republican ideas: 

It will, of course, be observed that this entire population of 110,000 ia 
dominated, politically, financially, and commercially, by the American dement 

It is duly stated in their report that the islands are distant from the equator 
about the same as that of Cuba. The climate would probably be the same as 
that of Cuba were it not modified and equalized by the northeast trade winds, 
which prevail for about nine months of the year, coming over thousands of milea 
of ocean uncontaminated by impurities. The Japanese gulf stream is a broad 
current of cool water, flowing like a river across the Pacific Ocean, which lowers 
the temperature within its vicinity materially. There are other somewhat perma- 
nent currents and winds which affect temperature, and these great natural agencies 
tend constantly to neutralize the tropical heat, which would otherwise seriously 
affect the temperature of the islands. The annual average of temperature at 
Honolulu is 72* or 73* F., while the lowest is 55"* and the highest 88^ During 
the warmest month of the year, September, the temperature, except for about 
two hours at midday, stands at about 78^ There is never any frost or anow, 
except upon the high mountain peaks, where at the altitude of nearly 14,000 
feet there are at times considerable snowfalls. 

The report possesses rare value, as it follows personal examination not only 
of the islands, but of all the history and official records and bears the stamp of 
responsibility. We quote the passages especially that invite and occupy public 
attention: 

''The frequent radical changes in the past years in the methods of control 
and of sales and leases and transfers of lands under the direction of the Crown — 
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gome mad* hj rojal order or gnat, some hj Urn, and 
ity or fonntlity— bsTo made H Tery difficult to arriTe at enct ignea. Wa imwe, 
howerer, from the beat fourcea aTaflable, obtained tbe foDowiiig itatfawiili^ wUA 
are approximately correct^ but aabject to amendment wbcn foil oppoatomty wmj 
pretent for mtical examination and computation. 

^n 1894 the Crown landa, or the landa formerly bdonj^ to fbe Hanaidiy 
were taken over to the Bepnblic of Hawaii They amounted on May 1, 189^ to 
971,403 acTGi, valued at $ZfilA^SO. Those landa are now neaity all lidd Vy tenanti 
uodcr long leasea, and for the year ending March 31, 1894^ the lentak receiTed 
were $^19^68.75. The leaaea in force when the tranafer of aorereignty from the 
Monarchy to the Bepnblic took place have been recognized and flie rental treated 
u Government income. Aa these leases expire the lands become available for 
lettlcment or lease, under the public land system. An estimate by the Govern- 
ment, September 30, 1897, of all Government lands and their valu^ ahowa an 
aggregate of 1,762,330 acres, worth $4,147,700, to which is to be added the value 
of lots in Ilonolulu and Hilo— old lots unleased and sites of fish market^ cuatom- 
houte, and reclaimed lots — ^in all estimated at $1,481,000, making a total value 
of $5,029,600. Since September 30, 1897, and up to August IS, 1898^ patent 
grants in fee simple, conveying 8,860 acres of agricultural land, valued at $48,6009 
have been iisued, so that the present total area is 1,772,640 acrea and the total 
value is $6,681,000. 

'Talues have, however, been rapidly appreciating, so that thia estimate is 
a very moderate one. The leases now in force will expire at varioua dates and 
for various tracts from year to year until the year 1921, when all the leaaes 
issued under the Monarchy will terminate. 

''Before noting the peculiarities and characteristics of the several principal 
islands it is proper to state, generally, that all, without exception, are of volcanie 
origin, while extinct craters, volcanic cones, and extensive fidds of lava are simoat 
universal. 

'ICauai, the most northwesterly of the group, is nearly circular in form end 
about twenty-five milea in diameter, having an area of about 690 aquare mflea. 
It is believed to be one of the oldest of the Hawaiian Idanda; haa a deeper soil 
and a greater proportion of naturally arable land. It seems to have been origi* 
nally formed by eruptions of Mount Waialcale, the great central peak 6,000 feet 
in height, a volcano which has been extinct from time immemoriaL Tliere ere 
several mountain streama fiowing from an elevated natural reservoir or lake in 
the central plateau. 
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'The Talleys between the mountain ranges, which radiate from the interior, 
are broad and deep, haying large areas of rich bottom lands, veiy productive 
under the influence of irrigation, which is largely in use for the sugar plantations. 
Kauai was, in the remote past, a kingdom by itself, and the stories of kings 
and chiefs and warriors of Kauai are the traditional histories of the island. lihue, 
the chief settlement, has about 3,500 inhabitants. The Falls of Wailua are 
romantically situated in the midst of a luxuriant forest, the river falling 180 feet 
in one imbroken sheet. Coffee, sugar, rice, and some other products are grown 
with profit The inhabitants of Kauai take much pride in their fertile lands. 

''Oahu, upon which is situated Honolulu, the capital city, is the most popu- 
lous of the islands, having over 40,000 inhabitants. It is devoted largely to 
pasturage and agriculture. Several very profitable sugar plantations are now 
operated on this island, and the full development of the artesian water supply 
for the irrigation of growing sugar cane is here exhibited. During the past two 
years the yield of sugar upon one of the favorably situated plantations has exceeded 
expectation, amounting to from nine and one-half to ten and one-half tons of 
sugar per acre. Honolulu Harbor, although not large enough to accommodate a 
sapidly growing commerce, is a deep-water opening through the coral reefs at 
the mouth of the Nuuanu Valley, in front of the city of Honolulu. A few miles 
away is Pearl Harbor, a naturally excavated harbor, covering eight or ten square 
miles of water surface, and ranging from twenty to ninety feet deep. 

^t is expected that by a small appropriation a coral reef, whidi bars the 
entrance from the ocean for large vessels, will be removed by the Ck>vemment 
of the United States, whereupon this will furnish the best harbor on the Pacific 
Some of the most beautiful and enchanting residence sites to be found are at 
Honolulu. A railway fifty-five miles in length connects Honolulu with Waialua 
and several intervening points. Several very prosperous business enterprises are 
established at Honolulu, and, altogether, the location, for many reasons, is a most 
desirable one for commercial and shipping facilities. 

'^olokai is a long, narrow island, about forty miles in length and less than 
ten miles in width. The eastern half of Molokai has some very wild mountain 
scenery, and in some places a luxuriant vegetation. Becently much attention 
has been given to irrigation from artesian water, and a large area is expected soon 
to be brought under profitable culture. Still, most of the island is devoted to 
pasturage. Quite a large number of deer have their haunts on this island. 

'The noted leper settlement is situated on the north side of Molokai. There 
are about 1,200 lepers in the settlement, fed, clothed, and cared for by the 
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Government of Hawaii. A few devoted monks and nuns of the F r anciacan order 
have the immediate personal care of the lepers. The peninsula on whidi the lepen 
are maintained contains about 5,000 acres of land, which is completdy surrounded 
and separated from the world by a turbulent ocean on the north and a range 
of impassable mountain heights on the south. 

^^laui is believed to be one of the oldest volcanic islands. Much of the lavm 
of which it is composed has become decomposed and available for easy cultivmtioiiy 
while the use of artesian water for irrigation has made the sugar lands the moat 
profitable known. This island has upon it the great volcano of Haleakalau, noir 
and for centuries entirely quiet, but which is the largest extinct volcano in the 
world. This crater is half a mile deep and twenty miles in circumferenoi. 

''On this island artesian water is pumped in quantities of 6,000,000 gallons 
daily, to the height of 400 feet, for sugar irrigation. The lands on the south 
and west sides of the island are mostly cattle ranches and pasture lands^ while. 
on the north and east the numerous streams furnish abundance of water for 
prosperous plantations of sugar and coffee. This island was once a kingdom. The 
town of Lahaina was its capital and contained the palacea of the king. Some 
of the plantations on this island were visited by us and were truly pieces of 
beauty. They evidenced great enterprise, and yield large profits from the greet 
crops of sugar.** 

As official reporters the Commissioners have given most interesting reports of 
the great volcanic mountains — the greater one, "The House of Fire,** sixty milea 
in circumference at the base — the distance from equator on the side to one on top 
being 25 miles. The reporters say: 

"The side slopes of these great mountains comprise practically all the agri* 
cultural land upon this island. This can nearly all 1 o cultivated after it is cleared 
from its luxuriant vegetation. Some of it, however, has such a rank growth of tree 
ferns, wild bananas, and all sorts of tropical trees and vines, as to require e cost 
of from $20 to $60 per acre to clear it. There are great fields of sugar cane on this 
island, the best of which yields under favorable conditions from 5 to 8 or more 
tons of sugar per acre. 

"A large part of the volcanic soil is adapted to coffee growing, and produces 
the best coffee in the world. Many new plantations have been started in the last 
two or three years, and, as a rule, the older the trees the greater the yield of coffe^ 
so that large profits are anticipated. Upon the sides of these great mountains^ at 
the proper altitudes, almost all grades of temperature m^y be found, so that the 
vegetation of all countries may be grown by exercising care in the location selected. 
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Any desired amoiint of rainfall may be obtained by selecting the proper altitude 
and location. On this point it may be said that a rainfall varying from a few inches 
to 16 feet annually may be secured by using a little care in selecting a location. 
In addition to the various crop products, it should be stated that cattle raising is 
one of the principal industries upon some of the higher lands. There is much 
timber land also found on the mountain sides.'^ 

The {Teat harbor of the great hereafter in the Pacific — the pearl harbor— is 
described in these terms: 

''Although the harbor and limited roadstead of Honolulu have for a hundred 
years or so furnished the wharf privileges and anchorage ground for the numerous 
vessels of all classes which have visited the islands, there is already such a pressing 
demand for an early increase in harbor room, wharf area, and anchorage in the 
Honolulu harbor as to make necessary the immediate consideration of measures 
for additional harbors and wharves. 

''Within 6 or 7 miles of Honolulu lies Pearl Harbor, a most valuable feature 
of our Hawaiian acquisition. It is the only place capable of use as a naval station 
in the North Pacific Ocean, except immediately upon the American coast. It con- 
sists of an inland lake containing 8 square miles of water, about half of which is 
from 5 to 10 fathoms deep, admitting the largest ships. The remaining portion 
has a depth of from 2 to 4 fathoms. It is accessible from the sea by a passage a 
third of a mile in width, which, after a small amount of dredging, will become a 
safe and excellent entrance for vessels. 

"This harbor is many times larger than that of Honolulu, and it offers to the 
United States facilities for the increase of Pacific and Oriental commerce the value 
of which can not be estimated. If the United States shall develop this desirable 
place, as it may easily do, it will afford the American Navy the most advantageous 
spot for a coaling station and naval depot to be obtained anywhere. 

"No other inclosed harbor exists in any group for thousands of miles north 
or south. One writer says: 

" 'The naval power owning Pearl Harbor will therefore hold in complete mo- 
nopoly the mastery of the Pacific Ocean north of the equator. Pearl Harbor is the 
chief jewel of the Hawaiian group.' 

"Owned now by the United States, it offers us the key to the commerce of ' 
China, Japan, and Australia.** 

One of the most impressive passages of the report is this: 

"Commercial conditions of a country are so readily influenced by what at first 
may appear to be remote and unimportant enactments that the utmost sagacity is 
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neoessaiy in the piepaittion of laws for Uie pfomotkn of oonunercial iniereiliL 
The commerce between the United States and Hawaii, as well aa ilie foragn oom- 
merce of both, should be so protected by our navigation laws and Tesad icgistij 
snd by our revenue l^iislation as to give to our country and to our newlj acquired 
people all the advantages which should properly come to either. Tliia is apparcnL 
We can not ignore a territory which grower exporti^ and seDs more than $15,000,000 
in value annually. The future of this new domain of industry can hardlj jet be 
imagined. But when Pearl Harbor becomes the meeting place and the transfer 
depot of the ships of Russia, China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and of the 
Atlantic liners which will steam through the Nicaragua Canal, oonuniiig^ing oo 
the great Pacific with the vessels of the western coast of the American continent 
the genius of our country will preside over the tra£Bc which is certain to come in 
the near future. As the conduct of a four months' war has produced such a re- 
arrangement of the methods and lines of the world's commerce, it la diflScnlt to 
foretell what may be possible in a few years of peace in the future.* 

The fish are abundant and excellent, those caught and used by the ialanden 
are all salt water fish, caught from the sea or the bays and haibors adjacent. There 
are nearly a himdred varieties, including shellfish, sold in the marketa of die is- 
lands. Scarcely one of these varieties would be known or identified by Americans 
from its native name. Some of the varieties are of excellent quality, and the fish* 
cries promise to become an important industry in the future of the ^^UnA^ 

The inventory of the real and personal property (exduave of Government 
public lands) lately belonging to the Republic of Hawaii and now in possesoon of 
the several departments and offices of the Republic, which inures to the United 
States by the act of annexation, valued by the departmental and burean <»flRHi lf 
of the Republic, amounts as follows: 

Department of the interior ^ |4»€ia;7eeLC8 

Judiciary department 8<|»09a.aa 

Finance ofllce 6»100.aa 

Tax olBee Uttt.ll 

Customs bureau S»i5a.a5 

Postal bureau S»0e7.ae 

Audit bureau aS7.9d 

Department of forelan affairs eo,a2s[6e 

Boliee department !!.!!. 17!s6L6e 

''^^^ 4.789.24MB 

To this amount should be added the value of the Ctovemment or public ]and% 
♦4,147,700, and lots in Honolulu and Tlilo, with unleased lots and sites of fish 
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ket^ CQstom-IioiiB^ and xedaimed loti^ woitli $1^481^800, making fhe following 
aggregate Talnation: 

GoTernment or public landa I4.147J00.00 

QoTemment lot% altei» ete..«c 1,4S1.800.00 

Departmental propertj 4,789,240.02 

Aggregate 10,418»740.02 

It 18 officially stated that in the first six months of the year 1898 the Hawaiian 
Ooyemment collected from customs two hundred and forty thousand and thirty- 
eight dollan^ eighty-eight cents. Under our tarilE law there would have been odl- 
lected on the same goods $669,636.97. The report goes largely into the discussion 
of the legishition recommended by the Commission. The first point being that the 
islands should be erected into The Territory of HawaiL" The legislature is to 
be that of the territory of Hawaii, consisting of a senate and house of representa- 
tives. Section 4 of the bill provides that: ''All white persons, including Portuguese, 
persons of African descent and all persons descended from the Hawaiian race on 
either the paternal or maternal sides who were citizens of the Bepublic of Hawaii 
immediately prior to the transfer of the sovereignty thereof to the United States 



are hereby declared to be citizens of the United States.'^ 

The houses of the legislature are to organize and sit separately, and is to be 
elected at a general election to be held on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November, 1899, and biennially thereafter. The supreme court is to be the 
judge of the legality of election to a seat in either house in cases of contest, and 
the sole judge of who has been elected. No member of the legislature is to be 
eligible for appointment or election to any office of the Territory, and no officer 
or employe, notary public, or agent of the Territory shall be eligible to election 
as a legislator; and no person who, having been entitled to qualify and vote prior 
to October, 1897, and since July, 1894, failed to register as such voter, shall have 
a vote, unless he shall take an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Every officer of the Territory and every member of the legislature shall take 
a prescribed oath to support the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Legislators shall receive $400 for each regular session, in addition to 10 cents 
a mile each way as mileage, and $200 for each extra session. 

In voting for representatives in the legislature, each voter may cast as many 
votes as there are representatives to be elected from his district, and may cast them 
all for one representative, or apportion them among the representatives as he shall 
see fit, avoiding fractional divisions of a vote. 
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The meml)6rBhip of the senate U fixed at 16, to hold office for four jeaza^ but 
proYidiog that of the eenaton elected at the fint general election 8 from the fint 
district, 1 from the second, 3 from the third, and 1 from the fourth diatrict ahall 
hold for two years only. The districts are specifically described, and the foUoving 
number of senators apportioned to each: 

First district 4 

Second district • 

Third district i 

Fourth district •••••••• •••••••••••• t 



A senator must be a male citizen of the United States, 30 years of Bge, have 
resided in the Territory three years, be the owner in his own right of $2,000 worth 
of property, or have daring the preceding year received $1,000 income. 

The membership of the house of representatives is fixed at 30, to be elected 
every second year from six districts, composed as specified, givitag the firsts second, 
and sixth districts each 4 representatives, and the third, fourth, and fifth districta 
esch 6 representativea. 

To be eligible for election as representative a person shall have attained the 
age of 25 years; be a male citizen of the United States; have resided in the Terri- 
tory three years, and shall either own property in the Territory worth $500 or have 
received a money income of not less than $250 during the preceding year. 

To be qualified to vote for representative, a person— 

(1) Shall be a male citizen of the United States; 

(2) Have resided in the Territory for one year preceding, and in the diatrict 
three months preceding the time he offers to register; 

(3) Shall have attained the age of 21 years; 

(4) Prior to the election during the time prescribed by law have cauaed hia 
name to be entered on the register of voters for representative for his district; 

(5) Prior to such registration have paid on or before March 31 next preceding 
the date of registration all taxes due by him to the government; 

(6) Be able understandingly to speak, read, and write the English or Hawaiian 
language. 

To be qualified to vote for senators, a person must possess all the qualificationa 
and be subject to all the conditions required by this act for voters for repreaenta* 
tires, and, in addition thereto, shall own and possess in his own right real property 
worth $1,000, upon which valuation legal taxes shall have been paid for the jear 
preceding that in which he offers to register, or shall have actioally recdvad • 
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money income of not less tlian $600 during the year next preceding the Ist day of 
April next preceding the date of such registration. 

Five new boards of registration, of three members each, shall be appointed by 
the goTcmor, with the advice of the senate, for terms of four years, for the five 
registration districts composed as specified, to take the place of the existing boards 
of registration. Such new registration boards shall meet to register persons enti- 
tied to vote for senators and representatives at such times between August 31 and 
October 10, 1899, and each second year thereafter, as may be necessary to enable 
them to register all persons entitled to registry. Personal appearance of an appli- 
cant is required to entitle him to registry. 

The first session of the lq;islature shall convene at Honolulu on the third 
Wednesday in Februaiy, 1900. 

Sessions not to continue longer than sixty days. 

The offices of president, minister of foreign affairs, finance, public instructioii, 
auditor-general, deputy auditor-general, surveyor-general, and marshal are abol- 
ished. 

The bill contains provisions for the government of the Territory, giving it 
executive, legislative, and judicial officers. A governor, secretary of the Territpiy, 
a United States district judge, a United States district attorney, and a United States 
marshal are to be appointed by the President, and an internal-revenue district and 
a customs district are created. 

The governor shall possess the veto power, and may veto specific items in bills 
which appropriate money for specific purposes. The two houses may override the 
veto by a two-thirds vote. 

The legislature may create town, city, or county munidpalitiea. 

An appropriation of $5,000 is recommended to enable the United States Ksh 
Commissioner to examine the status of the fishing rights and to report upon the fisb- 
eries of the Territoiy. 

It also provides that foreign goods and articles imported into the islands after 
July 7, 1898, shall, if afterwards brought into the United States, pay the 'same 
duties charged upon like articles when imported from any foreign country. 

It also provides for the election of a Delegate to the House of Bepresentatives 
in Congress, for each Congress, by the voters qualified to vote for representatives 
in the legislature, this delegate to possess the same powers and privilq;es now 
accorded to other delegates in CongreM. 

The existing laws of Hawaii not inconsistent with the Constitution and the 
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laws of the United States or of this act shall continue in force, sobject to repeal 
or amendment by the legislature of Hawaii or by Congress. 

The laws of Hawaii relating to public or Ctovemment lands continue in foice 
until changed by Congress. No leases of agricultural lands shaD, howoTer, be 
granted, sold, or renewed for a longer term than five years, uxdess Congress shall 
direct The officers of the Territory shall be an attorney-general, with similar pow- 
ers and duties as now possessed by the attorney-general of the Bepublic of Hawaii, 
except as changed by this act or by the legislature, and a treasurer, with similar 
powers and duties to the present minister of finance, and such powers and duties 
regarding licenses^ corporations, companies, and partnerships^ and registration of 
prints, labels, and trade-marks as are now possessed by the minister of the interior, 
except as changed by this act or by the legislature; also a superintendent of paUic 
works, a superintendent of public instruction, an auditor and a deputy auditor, a 
surveyor, with the powers and duties of a surveyor-general, and a chief siheriff to 
succeed to the duties of marshal of the Bepublic, are to be appointed by the gOT- 
enior. 

The laws of Hawaii relating to agriculture and f orestxy are continued in f oroi^ 
except as they may be modified by Congress or the legislature. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is charged with the duties of examining Che laws of Hawaii relating to 
agriculture, forestry, public lands, and public roads and reporting thereon to the 
IVesident 

There shall also be appointed by the governor a chief justice and two aasociato 
justices of the supreme court, the judges of the circuit courts the members of tiio 
board of health, commissioners of public instruction, prison inspecton^ boards of 
/egistration, inspectors of election, and other public boards that may be created by 
law, and all officers whose salaries exceed $2,000 per annum. 

The bill provides that the Constitution and laws of the United States locsDy 
applicable shall have the same force and effect in the Territory of Hawaii as else- 
where in the United States. This is the usual provision found in flie acts of Con- 
gress providing for the establishment of Territorial governments in the United 
States heretofore. ' Such a provision is very important in this bill for many reasons^ 
among which may be mentioned the continued importation of coolie labor into 
Hawaii. It has been the policy of the Government of Hawaii, before and since the 
establishment of the Bepublic, to import men under labor contracts for a term of 
years, at the expiration of which they are to return to the countries from which 
they came. Those brought in are mainly from China and Japan. 

Since the act of Congress annexing Hawaii was passed prohibiting Chinese 
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immigration the Hawaiian sugar planters have seemed to be making an tmnsnal 
effort in securing the importation of Japanese laborers, fearing trouble, and em- 
barrassment on account of insuflSdent labor for the care and canjing on of their 
sugar plantations. Of course it becomes necessary to extend our labor laws over the 
islands, so as to prohibit all kinds of foreign contract labor from coming to the 
Territory, first, because it is the policy of this country to keep out all kinds of cheap 
foreign labor, including coolie labor, and thereby prevent such labor from inter- 
fering with the wages of American labor, and, secondly, to pA>tect our manufactured 
products from competition with manufactured goods produced by cheap alien labor. 
The general laws of the United States will place the people of the Territory on the 
same footing with the people of the States and of other Territoiiea of the United 
States in regard to foreign labor. 

The question whether white labor can be profitably utiliied in the sugar plan- 
tations is yet a problem; but the planters are preparing to give such labor a trial, 
and some of them belieye it will prove superior to the labor of either Chinese or 
Japanese. 

The majority of the commission have not been able to agree with the sugges- 
tions of those who favor the creation of a ^cabinet,'' or ^advisory council,'' to aid 
the Territorial governor in his administration of the affairs of the Territory of 
Hawaii The commission hold however proper and convenient it might be to pro- 
vide such an auxiliary as a ^cabinet'' for the governor of a State, or for the chief 
executive of a country, that it is unnecessary in a Territorial government, which 
is itself merely a subordinate and limited authority, under the dose supervision of 
the President of the United States. The history of the Territories of the 
United States, covering many years of experience, has not, in the opinion of the 
commission, shown a necessity for the creation of any number of advisors. The 
powers of a Territorial governor are likely to be so clearly defined by the legislation 
of Congress and the laws of the Territory that there will hardly be need for such 
an establishment as an ^executive'' or ^advisory'' counciL 

The fact that such a proposition is urged by a gentleman of great experience 
and wisdom, who has been of the greatest service in the past history of Hawaii in 
behalf of order and good government, has called the most careful attention of the 
commission to the subject, but we are unable to .see that there is a logical demand 
or need for such an addition to the Territorial establishment of the Uiyted States. 
The argument that the Territorial governor might, arbitrarily, at the dose of a ses- 
sion of a legislature, remove the heads of departments, or other officials from office 
and commission new ones^ whose commissions would be valid untfl the end of the 
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next sesdon of the senate, or nearly two yean^ does not strike the commiflBion at 
being a valid reason for staying the hand of a governor who is responsible directly 
to the Freddent of the United States for his acts, and whose official existence is 
subject to the wiU of the PresidenL 

It is possible that the reasons presented by the minority of the commission 
might be deemed vital and important if the Territorial administration was sover- 
eign and not subordinate in character. We believe, however, that if the system 
proposed by the bill shall in practice prove to be obnoxious to the claim of the mi- 
nority it will then be ample time for Congress to change the proposed system. 

Much has been said to the effect that the policy or scheme of government for 
the Hawaiian Islands will be taken and accepted as an index or precedent to be 
followed in the plan of government for Porto Bico and the Philippines. In view 
of this apparent expectation or belief on the part of many good people in the United 
States, the commission deem it proper to say that the people of Hawaii are capable 
of self-government, and have proven this by the establishment of the Bepublic of 
Hawaii and the adoption of a constitution and code of laws which wiU compare 
favorably with those of any other government, and under such constitution and 
laws have maintained a stable government for several years worthy of a free people. 
The people of those islands are more or less familiar with the institutions and laws 
of the United States, while the laws of the little Bepublic are laigdy taken from 
the laws of this country; / 

It can not be said that either the Porto Bicans or the FilipinoB are at aU 
familiar with our system of government, or with any other based on the prindplea 
of liberty. * 

The underlying theory of our Government is the right of self-government, and 
a people must be fitted for self-government before they can be trusted with the re- 
sponsibilities and duties attaching to free government. 

These remarks are made to negative the idea that because the people of the 
Hawaiian Islands can, in the judgment of the commission, be consistently given 
self-government to an extent almost equal to that given the people in the Statea, 
it can not be safely inferred that other insular possessions which the United Statea 
have, or may acquire by treaty with Spain, can be granted equal freedom in gov- 
emmenL 

In the organization of the commission, the following committees were raised 
to consider and report upon various matters of importance: 

1. Agriculture — ^Mr. Dole. 

2. Cables and Telegraphs — ^Mr. Morgan and Mr. IVear. 
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the joint resolution providing for the annexation of the Hawaiian Uandi^ and fhej 
venture to express the hope that it may he deemed satisfactory by Congress and 
the country. S. IL CXTLIX)!^ Chairman. 

MINOBITT BEPOBT. 
BY PBESIDENT DOLE. 



With the exception herein stated, I snhstantially indorse the majority report of 
(he commission. 

It has been a matter of sincere gratification to me that its work has been xcpon 
coDservatiYe lines, and that the Hawaiian dvil i^tem — ^the result of sixty ysui 
of growth— has been so slightly affected by its condnsiona. 

I have, however, been compelled to differ from my associates in relation to 
certain features of the executive power of the Territory as reoonmiended by them. 

The political troubles of the Hawaiian community, culminating in the downfall 
of the monarchy, were mainly due to the persistent effort of succesdve soverdgns 
to acquire unlimited personal power. 

Upon the organization of the Bepublic of Hawaii great pains were taken to 
eliminate the possibility of a return of such source of public danger. Hie expe- 
rience gained in the administration of the Provisional Government was of great 
assistance in working out this problenL 

The system .adopted placed the executive power in a council of five persons^ 
made up of the President and the heads of the four executive departments. Action 
by the executive council requires a majority, including the president's vote. The 
heads of the executive departments are the constitutional advisers of the president 
upon questions of public policy, appointments, and other matters of importance, 
and are appointed and removed by him, with the approval of the senate. The 
president and three members of the cabinet may remove the fourth member. The 
heads of the executive departments have the appointment and removal of the heads 
of the executive bureaus in their respective departments, subject to the approval 
of the president. The heads of the bureaus have the appointment and removal of 
their subordinate officers, subject to the approval of the heads of the departments 
to which their respective bureaus belong. 

It was considered impracticable to hold an executive officer responsible for the 
successful administration of his department or bureau without giving him substan* 
tially the selection of his immediate subordinatea. 

This system has worked satisfactorily, giving the government the confidence of 
the publie. 
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While, with 8ome misgivingSy I have assented to the provisionfi of the majority 
teport, which place the ezecutiye power of the Territory in the hands of one indi- 
Tidnal.and do away with the executiye council, I am nnable to accept those which 
confer npon the governor the appointment of all subordinate officers, and which, 
while giving him the appointment of heads of departments, with the approval of 
the senate, permit him to remove them without such approval, a power not enjoyed 
by the President of the United States. Nor can I agree to the absence of any pro- 
visions whatever limiting or checking the governor's executive power under the laws, 
excepting as to the approval of the senate required in certain appointments. 

The weight of these objections will be better understood in view of the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners that the legislature shall hold regular sessions but 
once in two years, as heretofore, which circumstance would furnish the governor 
with the opportunity, if he should choose to utilize it, of removing any or all heads 
of departments immediately after the termination of the regular session of the 
legislature and filling their places with persons whose commissions would be valid 
until the end of the next session of the senate, which might not occur for nearly 
two years. By this means a governor, acting within his authority, could substan- 
tially evade the provision requiring these appointments to be approved by the 
senate. 

Performances of like character under the monarchy are too fresh in the minds 
of the Hawaiian community to permit them to contemplate without dismay the 
possibility of a repetition thereol 

The governor, under the provisions of the act recommended by the commis- 
sion, will have less check to his administration of affairs than was the case with the 
sovereigns under the monarchy, excepting only in the matter of tenure of office. 
Moreover, the features of the existing Hawaiian civil system, which compel a cer- 
tain amount of publicity in all administrative acts, are swept away, and the gov- 
ernor may act in absolute secrecy, or, if he shall be so inclined, with the advice and 
under the influence of any persons he may choose to admit to his deliberations. 

This feature of the proposed executive status, it will be seen, might expose the 
governor to influence hostile to the public good, and possibly to great and con- 
stantly recurring temptations to subordinate public to private interests. 

The provision of the Hawaiian system which compels the president to consult 
his constitutional advisers lessens this danger. 

Besides, this beneficial result of the existing system is the safeguard that it 
guarantees to the administration of public affairs through the diminished liability 
of the best of men to make mistakes when assisted by the judgment of others. 
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Hawaiian administration of affairs indndea the conduct of a land system wbidi 
provides for the disposal of the public lands in different wajs and in aieaa Taijiog 
in extent and often of great Talue, which are sometimes so situated as to be of pro- 
nounced importance to the public interests of agriculture and forestiy. 

It is submitted that it is most desirable that the consideration of • these q;iies- 
tions should not be left to the priyate judgment of one man, unasristed save perhaps 
by the pressing demands of capitalists and corporations. 

And President Dole submitted an amendment on these lines, recommending a 
board of advisors to the governor of the Territory^ and he recommends that Hut 
treasurer^ attorney general, superintendent of public works and the commismoner 
of public lands shall be constituted special counselors of the governor, to be eon- 
suited by him concerning all matters of public policy. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND LABOR. 



1 
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At an early date there were occasional visits of Chinese people to HawmiL A 
few individual Chinese had, as early as 1845, been permitted to intermarry with 
Hawaiians, and the interior department of Hawaii has records showing the natonK- 
zation of one ''Arsing^ in that year. An oath of allegiance was required before aa 
alien could marry a Hawaiian. In the past fifty years there have been about 700 
Chinese naturalized as Hawaiian citizens. The children of some of the earlier CShi- 
nese residents, resulting from their intermarriages with Hawaiian dtixens^ have 
become prominent in the social and business life of Hawaii, and, as stated bj a 
weU-known observer, the blending of the Chinese and Hawaiian blooda has pio». 
dnced beneficial results. Many of these children have been educated at the bert 
English schools and in the colleges and universities of the United States. A laigia 
number have proved worthy of the education bestowed upon them, and not less than 
fifty have found employment in government and business offices and mercantile 
houses in Honolulu alone. Some of these earlier Chinese immigrants in Hawau 
have, by naturalization and intermarriage, become land and property owners and 
good citizens. This element of Chinese origin must not, however, be confounded 
with or mistaken for those who came to Hawaii simply as laborers under contract 
for a speciiSc term of years authorized, limited, and controlled by the govemmenL 

The inmiigration of Chinese laborers began in 1852, and grew out of what waa 
thought to be the necessities of the people, owing to the decline of the number of 
Hawaiian laborers. About that time the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Sode^ 
issued a circular suggesting the introduction of Chinese coolie labor, and in Ji 
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naiy, 1858, the bark Thetis, brought, under agreement, 180 coolies from China. 
This experiment was deemed satisfactory by the society, and thereafter, up to Jan- 
nary, 1866, there were 1,306 Chinese imported,.of whom 54 were women and 5 were 
duldren. From 1866 to the present time, the Grovemment and varions organiza- 
tions interested in the labor question have looked after the importation of laborers 
from other countries besides China. In all three nationalities, Chinese, Japanese, 
and the Portuguese colonies, have been drawn upon. The two former still continue 
to furnish laige numbers of laborers^ while Portuguese immigration Las apparently 



The Hawaiian Goyemment, in 1864, passed an act creating a bureau of immi- 
gration for the purpose of superintending the inspection of imported foreign labor- 
ers and the introduction of immigrants as laborers. Ordinances were issued by the 
King authorizing the bureau of immigration to take steps to promote the introduc- 
tion into the kingdom of free immigrants from the Portuguese coloniefl^ the Azores, 
the Canary Islands, the Cape Verde Islander and from ''any of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean." The Hawaiian bark B. W. Wood was ordered chartered to proceed 
to China to obtain a cargo of Chinese laboren^ at the expense cf the bureau of im- 
migration. 

KEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON CABLES AND TELEGBAPHS. 

The committee on cables and telegraphs have investigated the subject of tele- 
graphic cable communication between Hawaii and the Continent, and between the 
islands, and respectfully submit the following report: 

JOHN T. MOBGAN. 

W. F. FBEAB. 

BEPOBT. 

• 

No calculation that is approximately accurate can now be safely made of the 
income of a postal-telegraph line to the Hawaiian Islands from the continent or 
between the islands. 

It can be safely assumed, however, that the necessity for such a cable line is 
indispensable and that its cost will bear only a slight relation to the commercial and 
military advantages that must result from its construction. 

In many other instances the income of our postal system has been quite below 
the cost of the transmission of the mails between certdn distant commercial or 
strategic points, and such deficit has been supplied from the general Treasury, with 
the cheerful approbation of the countxj. 
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If the demand for a poatal telegraph line to Hawaii is raffiden^ on fhe gmenl 
grounds of national policy, the question of the duty to take national control of 
the line can not he met hy the suggestion that this is a new departure in furnish- 
ing the vehideSy or conduits, for the transmission of postal matter. It is not^ in 
fact, a new thing for the United States to construct lines of telegraph, or conduiti^ 
for the purposes of the Army, or the Weather and life Saving Sendee^ or for the 

distrihution of mails in large cities. 

* 

But the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands has created a new situation whidi 
requires new provisions for the quick dispatch of intelligence such as is ordinarOy 
sent by the mails. 

There is, indeed, no feature of the postal service that is more necessary^ in 
peace or war, for the benefit of commerce, navigation, markets, and exchanges^ or in 
conveying personal intelligence between the people, or in giving them protection 
against the ravages of infectious diseases, than a cable between the Pacific States 
and the Hawaiian Islands under the impartial and exclusive control of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

In the outset of the new policy that we must inaugurate to meet the remailL- 
able events of the year 1898 it is a fortunate situation that places these islands and 
others under the exclusive legislative control of Congresa. 

Congress can rightfully and successfully adjust the public institutiona of a 
State in its formative period so as to prepare it for the highest usefulness to the 
Union when it shall acquire the sovereign rights and dignity of statehood.. 

Without attempting to state the many instances in which Congress should em« 
' ploy these powers, it is very clear that in matters relating to interatate and fordgn 
I commerce, to navigation, bays, harbors, wharves, and docks, and to postal fadlitiea 
and post roads and lines of telegraphic communication, the power is dear and the 
duty is manifest. 

An indispensable factor in all commercial, military, and diplomatic relationa 
with countries that are beyond the seas is the telegraph cables that convey informa- 
tion with immediate dispatch. 

This fact is too obvious and is too vital to the safety of eveiy maritime country 
to admit of discussion. 
I It may be salely stated that at no point in the world is there greater need for 

a central cable station than at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii, nor is there any point in 
cither of the great oceans where the control of lines of telegraphic cables will ^ve 
greater influence to the power that directs the use of them, either in commerce or 
war. 
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A central cable station in Hawaii will ultimately form a plexus of telqprapliic 
lines in which the cables will meet from all ports of the great circuit of our coasts 
and from the Asiatic coasts as far south as Hongkong; and from Hawaii lines will 
radiate through the islands of the South Pacific to the Philippines, to Australia, 
and the coast of South America. 

In these advantages the Hawaiian group has no competitor, and they could 
scarcely have been more advantageously placed as a point for the concentration of 
lines of telegraph cables. Through a long period of years these benefits will neces- 
sarily increase, and will furnish to the people facilities of cheap correspondence 
that no lines of steamers can afford. 

In dispensing with the slow and costly methods of mail transmission for busi- 
ness correspondence, the rates will be reduced and the speed increased until it will 
attract the universal patronage of business men. 

A single line of cable from the coast to Hawaii, exclusively authorized to con- 
vey messages as postal matter, would soon become a ''trunk line,'' and would gather 
business from Asia and the islands of the South Pacific in such volimie as to pay 
the interest on the cost and all expenditures for repairs and operation. It could 
have no competitor in business and could afford this facility to business at a rate 
of tolls that would be a great economy. 

The five larger islands of the Hawaiian group are separated by three chan- 
nels that aggregate about 118 miles in width. To maintain a rapid communication 
across these channels, which are rough water,^ not less than six vessels would need 
to be constantly employed, with a reserve of two or three vessels to meet emeigen- 
des. The crews for these vessels^ and the fuel, to be supplied from the coast, would 
justify a heavy expenditure for mail service which could not probably be reduced 
by competition. 

The conformation of these islands is such that a plateau connects all of them, 
on which a cable can be laid in water of shallow depths as compared with' those of 
the adjacent aeaa. 

The trend of the islands from Eaui Island on the northwest to the southern 
part of Hawaii virtually presents a frontage of about 350 miles to the Pacific 
Ocean on each side of the group, along the whole length of which the cable sta- 
tions on the island would be so many outlooks upon the sea. 

If this cable system is extended to Samoa, and to the Carolines and Manila, 
the security it would afford our coasts against sudden attack and the ravages of 
approaching storms and the visitations of epidemic diseases is a matter that is 
worthy of serious oonsideratioii. 
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The experience of European countries in the use of electric telqirapht u 
Tehidee of the postal service demonstrates their importance and the wiae economy 
of their use both to the people and the Goyemments that employ them. 

With the distinctive power conferred upon Congress in the Constitution to 
establish post-offices and post-roads, and the exclusive power to provide for and 
regulate all mail communications, there can be no question of the power of 
Congress to select the best and most economical means for this work, or that ths 
conveyance of mails may be extended into any part of the world, or that Con- 
gress may use a cable line under the seas as well as a poet-road on the land. 

This is the propitious time for the initiation of this service in the Fteiile 
Ocean, and Hawaii is the central point in the great arc of the circle that describes 
the coast of North America. 

At this central point all cable lines through the Pacific Ocean to points 
north of the equator must unite. Under the present state of the art in the 
construction and operation of transoceanic cable lines^ this group of islands is 
the only place where a line can be successfully operated in the North Pacific Ocean. 
This fact, while it remains unchanged, gives to a cable connecting Hawaii witli 
the continent an immense volume of work, which must yield a great revenue^ if 
no other cable is constructed. 

The annexed rough draft of the relative location of the islands (not includ- 
ing Neckar Island), prepared by a gentleman of much ability, shows the diatancw 
between them and the depth of water on the connecting plateaus^ with an — ^mftf 
of the cost of the cable to connect them. 

The eagerness of private investors to lay cables to Hawaii and to connect the 
islands, under contracts with the Government for supplying cable aenioe for 
official messages, is a convincing proof that under such conditions tbey would 
be valuable property. 

Aside from the fact that in a few years the Grovemment business would 
refund the cost of the cables, if paid for at ordinary rates, it is of supreme impofi-. 
tance that the Qovemment should have the absolute military control of tlie Hue 
that does its work. 

To be able to control the working of the cable only through the enforoemcnt 
of legal penalties for crimes incident to this responsible branch of the pnblie 
service would be a serious defect that might result in much trouble and a 
dangerous exposure to treachery. 
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BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANOK 
THE HAWAIIAN CUHRENCY. 

The gold ooins of the United States are the only unlimited legal tender. 
(Civil Lawa, sec 666.) 

Hawaiian silver coins are legal tender for amounts not exceeding $10. United 
States dimes and half dimes are also legal tender in limited amounts. (Civil 
Laws, sees. 666 and 667.) 

COINAGE. 

During the years 1884, 1885, and 1886 the following Hawaiian coins were 
put in circulation, having theretofore been coined at the United States mint in San 
Francisco (Biennial Beport Minister of Finance, 1890, p. 7): 

Dollars SOO.OOO 

Halves .^ 850,000 

Quarters 125,000 

Dimes 25,000 

This is the only Hawaiian coinage ever executed. 

fAPEB CUEBENCT. 

By Session Laws 1895, act 19 (Civil Laws, sees. 672-675), the Minister of 
Finance was authorized to issue gold and silver certificates of deposit, upon set- 
ting aside sufficient of the respective coins for the payment of such certificates. 
The act also provided for the retirement of all outstanding certificates of deposit 

Under this authority certificates of deposit have been issued to the amount 
of $272,500, for the redemption of which silver coin is now held in the treasury. 
These certificates have been issued in the following denominations: 

6 dollars 112.500 

10 dollars 85,000 

20 dollars 50.000 

I 50 dollars 76.000 

lOOdoUars 100,000 

There remains outstanding of old issues of silver certificates made under 
former laws a total amount of $39,500. No record remains in the office of the 
finance department showing the denominations of these certificates, but silver 
coins are on deposit in the treasury for their redemption. 

Although authorized by the act above cited, no gold certificates have been 
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issued. The Hawaiian currency consists therefore of sOyer coins amounting to 
$1,000,000^ of which $312^000 is in circulation in the form of silyer certificates. 

Hawaiian currency in the treasury at this date (August 23^ 1898), exdusiTi 
of silver held for redemption of certificates^ is approzimatdy $101,500. 

By the statutes authorizing coinage of silver (Session Laws 1880, chap. 37, 
and Session Laws 1892, chap. 8), all coins were required to he made of the same 
weight and fineness as the United States coins of the same value. 

S. IL CXTLLOIL 



Hon. Sanford B. Dol^ i 

Of the Hawaiian Commission. 
Sir: In the year 1883, by act of the Legislature of the Hawaiian Govemmenl^ 
the sum of $1,000,000 was authorized to he issued in Hawaiian silver cuneney. 
This amount was coined by the United States mint of the same weight and fineness 
as the corresponding amount in United States silver currency. The denominatioDS 
were: 



l-dollar pieces 9600L0ei 

50-ceiit pieces W^JM 

2S-ceiit pieces US.Oei 

Dimes • njm 

Total n»000^ 



Of this amount the dime has practically gone out of circulation. Of the 
entire amount a fair estimate would be that $50,000 (including the dimes) have 
gone out of circulation and disappeared. There remains, therefor^ the sum of 
$950,000, approximately, in Hawaiian silver currenq^ that are legal tender under 
the present laws and institutions of this country to the amount of $10 in any one 
payment. This currency, however, is only of value to the remaining portions of 
the United States as its pure silver bears to the piece, based on the current vahio 
of silver for the day. 

While your honorable body is considering the subject of the obligations of 
this Qovemment, I desire to call your attention to the subject of its withdrawsl 
from circulation and substitution by a coin that would be legal tender in all 
parts of the United States. 

Owing to the nature of the population of this country silver will always 
be used here to a greater or less extent, and I desire to press upon your attentioa 
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the necessity of consideriiig this important subject while the Hawaiian Com- 



mission is in* session. 



I have the honor to be, sir, jonr obedient seryant, 

S. M. DAMON, 

Minister of Finance. 

BEa*OBT OF COMMITTEE ON FISHEBIES. 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, September 7, 1898. 
Hon. Shelby M. CuIloiB, 

Chairman of the Hawaiian Commission. ^ 

Sir: Your committee on fisheries respectfully submit the following report: 

Each of these islands may be roughly described as consisting of one or more 
central lofty mountaina with sides sloping rapidly toward the sea. There are 
naturally few lakes or ponds, and these are of inconsiderable size. The streams^ 
while numerous, are of small volume, short and of rapid falL Much of the coast 
line is skirted with a coral ree^ between which and the shore there is a space of 
shallow water. From the reel^ and where there is no reef from the shor^ the 
water deepens rapidty. 

As might be expected, there are few fish in the streams and lakes, and these 
are of little yalue. They belong, as at common law, to the owners of the soQ 
under the streams and lakes. 

There was formerly little animal food upon the land, and, consequently, 
the natives, who lived mostly along the coast, looked to the sea as their chief 
source of animal food. It followed that their sea fisheries were regarded as among 
their most valuable properties. These were closely connected with the ownership 
of land; indeed, they were regarded as appurtenances to the adjoining or neigh- 
Boring lands, and the laws or customs governing them can be explained only by 
reference to the lystem cl land tenures formerly existing, which was of a feudal 
nature. 

Without going into too great detail, the land may be said to have been 
divided up into large tracts and small tracts. The large tracts co junonly included 
a strip of land extending from the summit or well up on the slopes of the central 
mountain of an island to the sea. These were called ahupuaas and were owned 
by chiefs or lords^ called konohikis. Within these were the smaller tracts^ called 
kuleauas^ occupied by the common people, who were regarded as tenants of the 
owisers of the larger tracts. There were also other tracts, generally intermediate 
in tize, called ili% some of which were iiidependent, like the larger tracts^ and 
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others of which were suboidinate^ like the smtller tncte. The Sang was hnd 
ofer alL 

As lord paramount the King could take and redistribnte the fishing righti si 
well as the lands of his subjects. This he did in 1839, taking all fishing grounds 
and giving one portion of them to the common people, one portion to the land- 
lords, and resenring one portion for himself, at the same time prescribing certain 
restrictions and regulations under which the rights thus txmf erred were to be exer- 
cised. This was done by statute^ the proyisions of which, as amended from time 
to time, are still in force. In 1846 and the following few jears the change was 
made from the feudal system to that of sereral ownership, and titles were awarded 
by commissioners to quiet land titles to those who proved pwnership or right of 
occupancy under the pre-existing system. In a few cases titles to fisheries were, 
awarded, or afterwarda patented or allowed by commisdoners of boundaries, by 
metes and bounds, but in most cases, where the award of patent referred to fiaherics 
at an, it conferred merely a right of fishery mb Kit appurtenance to the land without 
specifying the extent of the fishery, and left it to be determined either by the gen- 
eral provisions of the statute or the testimony of witnesses. In the majority of 
cases, however, no reference was made to fisheries^ and the right rested solely on 
the statute. In 1848 the great division of lands was made by ^rhich the King gave 
to the Government a large number of royal lands, and upon the downfall of the 
monarchy the crown lands also became Government lands. 

In shoal waters along the shores there are many fish ponds, made artificial^ 
by the construction of stone walls of semicircular form with the shore line aa a 
diameter, and with small openings through the wall for the fiow of the tide. These 
are found on Government lands as well mb private lands. * 

Now, bearing in mind the foregoing facts, the sea fisheries of these island^ 
except as expressly awarded or patented, are governed aa follows by statute: 

AU fishing grounds appertaining to government lands or otherwise belonging 
to the government, excepting fish ponds, are free for all persons. The minister of 
the interior may, however, for the protection of the fishing grounds, forbid the 
taking of fish at certain seasons. There has thus far been no occasion for the 
exercise of this power by the minister. The fish ponds owned by the government 
are leased to private persons. Their future disposition is an appropriate subject for 
consideration by the committee on public lands. Upon the sale of any government 
land the fisheries appertaining thereto remain free. No person residing without 
the islands may take fish within the waters of the islands for the purpose of ^^ 
without the islands. The fishing grounds from the shore to the reel^ and wli«i% 
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there is no reef for a distance of one mile, belong to the konohikis, for the me of 
themselyes and their tenants. Each konohiki may set apart one variety of fish for 
himself, or, on consultation with his tenants, may prohibit all fishing during certain 
seasons, and during the fishing season receiye from his tenants one-third of all fish 
taken. The tenants may take fish either for themselTes or for sale or exportation. 
No person shall use giant powder or other explosive substance in taking fish. Ko 
person shall take the young of the mullet and awa under four inches in length, 
except for the purpose of stocking ponds. 

It will thus be seen that fisheries are governed here by principles recogniied 
by the common law. There are common fisheries, commons of fishery, and several 
fisheries; but owing to the peculiar conditions that have existed here the two latter 
classes of fisheries exist here to a much larger extent than in other English-speaking 
countries. Bights of fishery here are, as at common law, subject to rights of navi- 
gation. They are subject also to statutory regulation. 

Until recently the fishing industry has been engaged in chiefiy by Hawaiians, 
but of late the Chinese and Japanese have entered largely into it. They fish both 
on the free fishing grounds and on private grounds, including fish ponds, which 
they lease from the owners. No fishing on a large scale has yet been undertaken, 
but a fishing company of whites has recently been formed, which is to work with a 
sailing vessel about 70 feet in length, with auxiliary steam power. Fishing in 
shallow water near shore is conducted mostly with nets; that in deep water with 
hook and line. There are ehoals or banks offflhore, especially in the channels be- 
tween Oahu, Molokai, Maui, Kahoolawe^ and Lanai, which are said to be good 
fishing grounds. 

Fish are not found in such quantities in Hawaiian waters as in some other 
waters, and yet the number of species is perhaps unusually large, amounting to 
several hundred, of which about 100 may be found in the mar]cet8. These are of 
great variety of size, shape, and color, and include many species of excellent food 
qualities. The sales at the Honolulu fish market amount to from 40,000 to 80,000 
fish of varying sizes per week. These are all inspected by an officer of the board of 
health. 

Hawaiian waters afford rare opportunities for the study of fish and other 
marine life. While some scientific investigation has been made in this direction, 
it has been very limited, owing to lack of facilities. The establislunent here of t 
station under the United States Ciommissioner of Fish and fisheries would no 
doubt prove to be of great benefit to both the people of these islands and those 
of the mainland. In this connection it may not be out of place to add that theft 
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is some prospect for the establishment here of a marine aqnariom and 

laboratory by the trustees of the Bemice Panahi Bishop llnaeiiiny and that the 

Hawaiian legislature at its last session authorised the minister of the interior to 

reserve a portion of the reef on the southeasterly side of the channel of Honolulu 

harbor for a marine padc, and to enter into an agreement with the said trusteer 

for the establishment of such aquarium and laboratory within said park. 

Very respectfully, 

W. P. FBEAB, 

JNO. T. VOBOAK. 
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BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the subject for inTCsti- ' 
gation, beg leave to report as f oUowa: 

Prior to the year 1846, all the lands of the Hawaiian Islands belonged, in 
legal contemplation, to the King, and the chiefs and people, as tenants, by a system 
closely resembling the feudal system of England, held their respectiTe parcela by 
payment of rent or rendering of service. In that year Sling Kamehameha IIL 
granted to his chiefs and people certain portions of the land, to Government pur- 
poses certain other portions, and reserved to himself the remainder. By an act 
passed June 7, 1848, the Legislature accepted his grant, and confirmed to the ISing, 
his heirs and successors, certain described lands which were thenceforth known as 
crown lands. In the act organizing the executive departments, provision waa made 
for the appointment of a land commission to receive and pass upon the daima of 
occupants of lands to their respective holdings in the portion of lands set apart hxt 
the chiefs and people. This commission heard the testimony of claimants^ caused 
surveys to be made, and issued to the occupants entitled thereto certificatea called 
'^nd commission awards.'' These awards established the right of the grantee to 
the possession of the land and entitled him, upon payment of one-fourth of the 
value of the bare land, to receive a royal patent for hia holding. These awards^ 
and the patents issued pursuant thereto, are the source of title to all the landa not 
public lands, or reserved as crown lands. 

The lands thus confirmed to the chiefs and known according to their extent 
as ahupuaas or ilis, amounted to 1,571,341 acres, and the lands confirmed to the 
common people, and known as kuleanas, aggregated 28,658 acres. (Hawaiian An- 
nual, 1898, p. 34.) 

The crown lands reserved to the King under the act of 1848 were in 1885 
(act January 3, 1865) placed in the hands of a body known aa the oommisaioii of 
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crown landA. This body was empowered to lease the crown lands for periods not 
exceeding tliirty years^ but not to alienate the same. The net rentals belonged to 
the monarch as a personal perquisite. 

The Goyemment lands were authorized to be sold by the minister of the 
interior, with the consent of the ezecutiTe council (Civil Laws, sec. 169-171). 

3y an act passed July 9, 1850, one-twentieth of all public lands was set apart 
for the support of schools. Provision was made for the selection by, and patenting 
to, the board of education of the lands thus set apart, and the board of education 
was empowered to sell and lease lands thus received (Civil Laws, sec. 157). Part 
of the lands thus set apart are used as sites for school buildings, part is leased, 
and part has been sold. (See Table No. I.) 

In 1884 an act was passed for the setting aside of homesteads to landless appli- 
cants on liberal terms, but it seems to have been very little used, only 557 holdings 
having been taken up under it, of which 256 have been patented. Under this 
method a party was prohibited from acquiring more than 2 acres of taro or wet 
land and more than 20 acres of dry land. The fee for such settlement was $10. 

In 1891, Queen Liliuokalani divided a part of her crown land holdings in 
Hawaii into small tracts and provided for the leasing of them to homestead occu- 
pants upon easy terms. 

The foregoing roughly outlines the enactments regarding the disposition of 
the lands up to the year 1895, when the legislature met under the Bepublic The 
legislature of that year passed what it designated as the '^and act, 1895,'' which 
provided a comprehensive system for the care and disposition of the public 
domain. 

By this act the ''crowu lands'' are treated as having vested in the Bepublic 
upon the abolition of the monarchy, and are now embraced as public lands. The 
public lands are placed under the control of a board of three commissioners, one 
of whom is the minister of the interior. The other two are appointed by the 
President, with the approval of the cabinet, and one of them is designated as agent 
of public lands. The act divides the islands into six land districts and provides 
for each district a subagent of public lands and ranges. 

BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIABT. 

The Committee on Judiciary submit the following report upon the ^elective 
franchise:* 

The question of the elective franchise and of representation in the legislative 
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body is a delicate and moet important question^ aa upon this dependa the general 
character of the local gOTemment 

Two classes of qualifications have been relied on chiefly in the past to pre- 
serve a fair standard of membership in the l^slature. These are the educational 
and the property qualifications. The educational qualification merdy requirea 
members and voters for members of each branch of the legislature to be able to 
read, write, and speak the English or Hawaiian language. This qualification has 
long been required in Hawaii and no objection has been offered to it from any 
quarter. Practically all the native Hawaiians possess this qualification. 

The property qualifications are more restrictive, and this subcommittee^ while 
believing that the time will come when these can be removed entirely, are of the 
opinion that for the present they should be retained to some extent. The prop- 
erty qualifications should not, however, be increased. They might perhaps with 
safety be reduced. Conditions in this respect in Hawaii differ from those in the 
United States. The people of Hawaii have always been accustomed to restrictions 
in the matter of representation, especially in the upper branch of the Legislature. 
A review of the past will show this clearly, and will show also that the recom- 
mendations of the commission are decidedly in the direction of extension rather 
than of restriction of the privilege of representation. 

Under the present constitution of Hawaii members of the lower branch of the 
. legislative body are required to own property valued at not less than $1,000, or to 
I have an annual income of not less than $600. It is recommended that these figures 
be now reduced to $500 and $250, respectiTely. 

Under the present constitution members of the upper house are required to 
own property valued at $3,000, or to have an annual income of $1/^00. It ia now 
recommended that these figures be reduced to $2,000 and $1,000, respectively. 

These restrictions upon membership in the two houses are good as far as they 
^ go, and yet they are not as effective as might at first appear, for there are always 
some men of every class who possess these qualifications. The only effective way 
to obtain a fairly conservative Legislature under conditions such as exist at present 
in Hawaii, is to require proper qualifications of the voters themselves. 

For many years, under the monarchy, voters for members of the lower house 
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• were required to own property to the extent of $150, or a leasehold on which the 
I annual rent was at least $25, or to have an annual income of $75. These restrio- 
1 tions were finally removed under the monarchy. There has been no property 
qualification whatever for voters for members of the lower house under the Be- 
public, and it is recommended that there shall be none in the future. 
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As to the upper house, the people were for many years not permitted to Tote 
at all for its members. At first its members were appointed by the King, and 
membership was hereditary. Afterwards they were appointed for life. It was not 
until 1887, under the Monarchy, that they were elected by the people, and then 
the voters were required to own property, real or personal, valued at $3,000, or to 
have an annual income of $600. Under the Bepublic the amount of real property 
required was reduqed to $1,500, the amount of personal property remain- 
ing at $3,000 and the annual income at $600. It is now proposed to re- 
move the personal property qualification altogether, to reduce the real property 
qualification to $1,000, and to allow the income qualification to remain at $600. 
This seems to be as great a reduction as can safely be made at the present time. 
This is evident from the history of the past, especially during the last years of the 
Monarchy, when the property qualifications were greater than it is now proposed to 
make thenu 

The qualifications proposed are more liberal than have ever existed before in 
Hawaii, and under them a large portion of the native Hawaiians can vote for mem- 
bers of the upper house and practically all of them for members of the lower house. 
The suffrage has been extended in the past in Hawaii by degrees. It is believed 
to be wisest to continue this process of growth. To remove the property qualifica- 
tions graduaUy is probably the quickest way to obtain their entire removal ulti- 
mately. To sweep them all away at the present time might prove so disastrous 
as to produce a reaction, by which the franchise might be restricted much more 
than it is at present, if not taken away altogether. The two houses sit separately, 
and by requiring a property qualification for voters for the upper house and no 
such qualification for voters for the lower house, all classes are fairly represented 
and each class may act as a check upon the other, since no bill can be passed without 
the concurrence of both houses. To materially reduce the qualifications below 
what it is now proposed to make them would be to practically turn the Legislature 
over to the masses, a large portion of whom have not yet fully learned the meaning 
of representative government, and to practically deprive the more conservative 
elements and property owners of effective representation. 

Heretofore the two houses have been equal in membership, each containing 
fifteen members. It is now proposed to double the membership of the lower house. 
This will increase the representation of the masses and at the same time give the 
lower house greater protection from outside infiuences. 

JNO. T. MOBGAN. 
W. P. FREAR. 
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BEPOBT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE POSTAL SEBYICK 

The Hawaiian postal ayatem ii^ in its general character, baaed upon and 
modeled after the methoda long eatabliahed in the United States. The apodal de- 
tails of operation^ required by special conditiona npon the islands^ can bo readily 
provided for by inconsiderable modificationa of the existing regulationa of {ha 
United Statea Fost*Office Department in thdr application there. 

The 111 officera and employeea in the Hawaiian postal aerrice are now ap- 
pointed by the Fostmaster-OeneraL By the lawa and rq;n]ationa of the United 
States they would be classified and appointed, a part by the Fteddent and a part by 
the Postmaster-GeneraL 

The receipts of the Hawaiian postal bureau for 1897 were $73,529 J9 and the 
disbursements $66,669^7, showing a net profit of $6^70.6t. 

The following statement will ahow thia in mora detaiL 

1 

i 

HAWAIIAN POSTAL BUBBAU FOB TBAB im: 

REVSNUB AMD BBOBIPTCL 

IHia firom island offlcea January 1 HiM 

Stamp salea ••••.• f5$J9$JM 

Box rente 4»74iLT9 

Iiland box renta 9MX 

i General postaae a tTULT 

Tixlettera tU.M 

Money-order feea %JMJH 

7S»7S7.01 

fisss stamp ezebange ••- S07.tt 

— — ITMlUi 

DISBUBSB1CBNT& 

F6stmaster-general and derka |S1.4iUI 

Fay ot postmaster 17J8i.e9 

Fay of maU carriage UJB81M 

Inddentala ....• tjesjl 

Special man carriage IJUM 

H^is$jn 

Net gain M370.O 

With the adoption and application of the United Statea postal lawa there may 
Hot be so favorable a financial showing in future, aa the ratea on printed wttwy 
hi below cost to. the Government, provided by our laws will at onoe reduce the 
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Hawaiian postal reyennes, and there would be a falling off for ocean postage to the 
United States. 

The interiflland mails are now carried free of charge by the lines of interisland 
steamers in compliance with a provision in their licenses requiring the performance 
of this work. 

Statements are hereto appended of the post-offices, postmasters and other 

employees, the salaries paid, bonds required, sales of stamps, and box rents; also a 

communication from Hon. S. M. Damon, minister of finance, pointing out the 

advantages of the continuance of the present parcels-post system, by which the 

Hawaiian rates now are to the United States, per pound, 12 cents; to Canada, 20 

cents; to the United Kingdom and Australia, 25 cents. 

R. R.HITT. 

W. F. FBEAB. 



BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON CORPORATIONS. 

The body of Hawaiian law in relation to the creation and control of corpora- 
tions, domestic and foreign, and of joint-stock companies, while based upon the 
principles and methods followed in the States, is very liberal, and contains pro- 
visions which have grown out of the conditions surrounding enterprises under* 
taken in these islands. In regard to the personal liberty of stockholders in corpora- 
tions and joint-stock companies, there is a narrow limit of liability, '^o stock- 
holder shall be liable for the debts of the corporation beyond the amount of what 
may be due on tha stock or shares held or owned by him.'' (Sees. 2019 and 2085^ 
Civil Code.) In regard to bank corporations the law makes every stockholder indi- 
vidually and personally liable for such portions of the bank's debts and liabilities 
as the amount of stock or shares owned by him bears to the whole of the subscribed 
capital stock or shares of the corporation, and for a like proportion only of each 
debt or daim against the corporation (sec 2057). ^o charter shall be granted 
any company whose capital stock is less than $200,000." (Sec 2062.) 

There has been a rapid growth of corporations in almost every form of 
industry upon the islands, in one feature far out of proportion to what is seen in 
the States, viz., corporate companies carrying on farming, which, in our country, 
is generally carried on by individuals. Sugar plantations on these islands are 
nearly all owned by corporations. The sugar industry is by far the largest single 
interest in value and in profit 

The fact that the sugar plantations are almost wholly conducted by companies 
is partly owing to the fact that large capital is required at the very bqpnning, and 
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the Uwi make poeaible the union of small inTestments without great liability. 
Theie has been an element of special risk, too, in the industiy. InTestors always 
bore in mind that the prosperity of the whole industry depended upon the red* 
procity treaty with the United States, (he benefits of which hare actually been 
changed by legislation in the United States, and reciprocity might haTe been 
repealed altogether with a change of policy or of party control in the United 
States. Men did not like to risk all they had in one Tenture, but would take 
shares in companies. With the remoyal of this element of uncertainty, now that 
comparative stability of government is assured by annexation, that element of 
uncertainty will disappear, and with it the tendenqr to put every enterprise into 
the form of a corporation will diminish. But the large capital necessaiy. to procure 
the land, buy the machinery of irrigation and the sugar mills, and meet the large 
expenses of cultivating implements, and the long pay roll of the laborers, all of 
which must be advanced long before any return begins, will probably continue^ 
though in a less degree than heretofore, to induce people to prefer to invest in 
sugar-planting companies, rather than to attempt a plantation single-handed. This 
will doubtless be the course even of the few persons who may have the captal 
to make the attempt 

lists and descriptions of the corporations — mercantfle, agricultural, and man- 
ufacturing, domestic and foreign — ^now existing and operating in the Hawaiian 
Islands^ and of church, charitable, and literary associations^ are hereto appended. 

R. B. HITT. 

W. F. FBEAB. 

THE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH BEPOBTS ON LEPBOSY. 

This subject occupies a place intermediate between quarantine and purely local « 
health matters. There is little danger of its introduction from abroad, and yet 
it is a contagious disease which deeply concerns the islands as a whole and the 
United States as welL It is the largest subject with which the board of health 
deals. % 

A system of segregation has been enforced since 1865. A tract of land two 
or three miles across, on the Island of Molokai, peculiarly adapted for the pux^ 
pose by reason of its complete isolation, being inclosed on one side by a lofty 
precipice and on the other sides by the ocean, is set apart exclusively for the 
leper settlement. The following table shows the number of lepers at the aettle- 
nent at the end of each year of its history, also the number of admissiona and 
deaths or discharges for each yean 
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It win be noticed that the number of lepen at the aettlement during the liit 
ten years has been laiger than preTioudy, and that during' that period the nuobcr 
has remained fairly constant This does not indicate that leproey ia on the in- 
crease» or even that it is holding its own. The testimony of the goTemmsBt 
physicians and agents of the board is that it is diminishing. The greater number 
at the settlement during the last ten years is due to stricter enforcement of s^g^ 
gation, this being the period aiuce the rerolution of 1887, when the refona 
government came into power. Moreoyer, owing to this stricter enforeemeiiti 
the lepers are gathered in for the most ftut now at an earlier stage of the disease 
' than was formerly the case, and, consequently,, the death rate at the settle- 
ment is lower now than formerly. Undoubtedly as time goes on the number of l^en 
and the expense of this branch of the service will diminish until it becomes nil 

The lepers live principally in two villages^ called Ealaupapa and Kalawao^ 
situated, respectively, on opposite sides of the tongue of land reserved for the settle- 
ment. There are 716 buildings at the settiement, the majority of which are owned 
by the government. These include a court-house, jail, schoolhousei^ oflBoes^ war^ 
houses, workshops, slaughter-houses, dispensaries^ medical bathhousee^ hospttah^ 
dormitories, many cottages, etc. At Kalawao there is a home for boys^ the gift 
of private persons, conducted under the board of Boman CSathoIic brothen^ and 
at Kalaupapa a similar home for girls, in charge of Boman Catholic ststera. There 
is a Young Men's Christian Association, Protestant churches^ Boman Catholie^ 
and Mormon churches. A store is maintained by the board for the benefit of tiie 
lepers. There is a system of waterworks. A district magistrate goes to the 
settlement at times from the other side of the island to hold courL There is a 
band at Kalawao and Kalaupapa eadi, the members of which are kpere^ and tiie 
uniforms and instruments for which are the gifts of private persons. The settle- 
ment is a littie world in itsell 

The lepera may erect buHdings and cultivate land for their own beneilL 
Lepers living outside the homes receive weekly rations of food; monthly ratioiis 
of some other things, such as soap, matches, and oil, and semi-annual ''dothe^ 
ration orders" of the value of $5. They are exempt from personal taxee^ and 
taxes on their personal property at the settiement They enjoy a franking privi- 
lege as to interisland letters. They may be required to perform a reaaonaUe 
labor. 

Great care is taken to prevent the spread of the disease, although it ia not io 
contagious as popularly supposed. Visitors are not allowed at the settlenient 
exicept by express permission, nor are persons residing there allowed to lea,v9 
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the settlement without similar permission. Passenger Tessels of oTer 250 tons are 
forbidden to carry lepers except as directed by the board. Financial transactions 
with the outside are conducted by means of postal orders, money seldom leading 
the settlement, and then only after it is purified. Great care is also taken to 
preserve cleanliness at the settlement. 

At Ealihi, near Honolulu, there is a home for nonleprous girls of leprous 
parents in charge of Franciscan sisters. At the same place there is a receiTing 
station for the reception and examination of leper suspects sent from the Tarious 
districts; also a hospital for special study and treatment of leprosy* with a bac- 
teriological laboratory, in charge of a specialist 

The leper settlement is conducted economically as well as with great efficiency. 
The cost of conducting the settlement and the establishment at Ealihi together 
amounts to only about $100 per leper per annum. 

How far internal health matters as distinguished from quarantine should 
be controlled by the Federal Goyemment would depend largely upon the nature 
of those matters and the manner in which the control is exercised. It would 
seem that the power of Federal control should exist over contagious and infectious 
diseases as distinguished from other internal health matters. These are diseases 
the control of which is of vital interest to the whole people. It does not follow, 
however, that this power should always be exercised directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or exclusively through Federal officers; but in cases of conflict between 
Federal and local power, when exercised in this respect, the former should be 
predominant^ the latter subordinate or auxiliary. The main object is to secure 
protection, both to the people at large and to the localities more directly eon- 
oemed, and at the same time to work as little hardship and cause as little offense 
aa possible. Leprosy is the only domestic contagious disease in Hawaii that 
need be specially considered. The native Hawaiians are the people to whom 
this disease is almost exclusively confined. They have little or no fear of this 
disease and are peculiarly devoted to their friends and relatives. It therefore 
requires a great deal of tact and good judgment to enforce segregation without 
giving undue offense or working undue hardship. In the past, attempts to enforce 
segregation have more than once led to bloodshed. But at the present time it 
is believed that such experience has been had by the officers and agents of the 
Hawaiian board of health that strict segregation may be enforced with compara- 
tively littie friction. Officers who have not had such experience and who do not 
understand Hawaiian ways and character would encounter great difficulties and 
cause great discontent The Federal Government could not do better, either 
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in point of economy or in point of effectiyeneM, at least so long as praeent eondi- 
tions continue, than to permit tliia disease to be controlled tIiron|^ the looal 
oflScers and the existing machineiy. Bnt it wonld seem to be only jnst that tlia 
Federal OoTemment should share in the eqpenae. . 



REPOBT OP COMMITTEE ON AGBICULTUBB. 



Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, 

Chairman of the Hawaiian Commisdon: 

I have the honor to submit the following report on agricnltmre: 

Lands under the control of the Hawaiian Goyemment previous to annexatioii 
are divided into two general classes, one of which includes town lots, sites of 
public buildings, land devoted to public uses, such as roads, landings^ nurseries^ 
forest reservations, reservations for conservation of water supply, and puUie parka * 
— ^generally designated as Government lands, which remain under the mansige- 
ment of the minister of the interior; all other lands are placed under the control 
of the commissioners of public lands, under the designation of public landa. 

These are classified as agricultural, pastoral, pastoral agricultural, forest^ and 
waste land« 

Agricultural land is divided into three classes: 

First class. Land suitable for the cultivation of fruit, coffee, sugar, or oQicr 
similar crops, with or without irrigation. 

Second class. Land suitable for the cultivation of annual crops only. 

Third class. Wet land* 

Pastoral land is divided into two classes: 

First class. Land not within the description of agricultural land, but capable 
of carrying live stock the year through. 

Second class. Land capable of canying live stock only a part of the year, 
and otherwise inferior to the first cliiss. 

These divisions of the public lands are necessarily somewhat arbitrary and 
only approximate definiteness in description. For instance, some first-class pastoral 
land is fair second-class agricultural land, and much of the pastoral land of both. 
the first and second classes becomes first-class agricultural land upon the applica- 
tion of irrigation. 

Wet land is used as such for the cultivation of only taro and rice, bat it is 
sometimes dried off or drained and used for the cultivation of sugar. 

First-class agricultural land may be loosely divided into sugar land and 
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fruit and coffee land, the former generally lying at low elevationa and the latter 
beginning where the former leaves off and reaching near to the frost line, though 
all sugar lands are more or less suitable for the cultivation of some kinds of 
fruit 

The staple agricultural products, leaving out for the present the subject of 
live stock, are taro, sugar, rice, coffee, and bananas. 

Tare is the staff of life to the aboriginal Hawaiians, and is entirely consumed 
at home, except a small amount of taro flour, which is exported. It is generally 
raised in wet land, but it grows well and is cultivated to a considerable extent 
in diy land. The crop is a profitable one, but has suffered in recent years from 
the attacks of various insect pests. 

There are no statistics from which information can be obtained as to the 
aggregate annual yield and average profits of this crop. 

Sugar was first grown in the Hawaiian Islands on lands enjoying a suffident 
rainfall the year through for its successful cultivation, and it is still extensively 
produced on such lands. Irrigation by gravity from running streams was intro- 
duced at an early period, and the results were so beneficial that its development 
was rapid, and extensive arid areas in different parts of the islands were thus 
reclaimed. Irrigation by water artificially raised was a later enterprise, and has 
become especially successful in recent years through radical improvements in 
pumping machineiy. Fertilizers are almost universally used by sugar growers 
with satisfactoiy results. Steam plows are generally used where the character of 
the land permits, with marked improvement in the productive quality of the soiL 

It is probable that sugar production depending upoa a water supply from 
rainfall or from streams by gravity flow has nearly reached its limit, and that all 
future increase in the sugar production of the Hawaiian Islands will be through 
aid of pumping machinery. 

As substantially all of the sugar produced in these islands is exported, the 
eustom-house statistics fairly give the extent of the production. This for 1897 
was 520,158,232 pounds, worth $16,390,422.13. 

is always grown in wet land and is almost entirely cultivated bj the 
!, many of whom have improved machineiy moved by water power for 
preparing the crop for the market Two crops are raised each year from the 
same land. Fertilizers are much used. The product is of the best quality. While 
there is a large consumption of rice at home, the export for 1897 amounted to 
6^499,499 pounds, worth $226,576.62. 

The cultivation of coffee is a comparatively new enterprise only a few of the 
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plmtatioDs being •• jet in f nU bearing. CtMtt was tried on s caBiideraMe anb 
in the fiftiea, but was a failure thnraj^ inaeet peeta. At thmt time it waa genenl^ 
cultiTated on low lands; now it ia agreed that in thia oonntiy coffee ahonld be 
cnliiTated at derationB between 800 or 400 and 2^500 feet mboTe the aea. Tba 
beat soil for it is loose alluTinm over a sabsoil of aa (broken Tolcanic xock). Tim 
elevation required for its cultivation placea it well within the forest bd:^ a di^ 
cumstance which often calla for m considerable outlay for clearing. Ifngation 
is sddom used in cofEee culture. Four or five yeara from transplanting are requirsd 
by a coffee tree for reaching a full bearing capaeity. ' 

Coffee raising can be favorably carried on upon a small scale, although im 
the pulping and deaning processes co-operation among nei^boring phnten is 
desirable. 

On account of the increasing demand for coffee landa, and the faet that tUs 
enterprise can be profitably carried on in small holdings^ the Government haa da- 
voted its energies, under the settlement provisions of its land legishtiony mainlf 
to the opening of coffee lands to settlement in small farms within 100 acrea im 
extent, except in the Olaa coffee region, where pioneer holders of original crown 
leases were allowed to acquire, upon the baria of such leases^ a larger area. Thess 
lands have been eagerly taken up by actual aettlen^ and are generally p ro ap erou a . 
In the last biennial period 422 holdings^ not induding the Olaa lots^ were taken 
up, including an aggregate area of 20yB34 acres and worth, at the modenis 
Government appAisement, $118,853, unimproved value. The agreementa under 
which these lots were taken require performance of conditiona of reddenoe and 
cultivation in some cases, and of cultivation and other improvement in othen^ and 
in no case confer immediate title in fee. 

The area of good coffee land as yet unoccupied is comparativdy large. A 
large part, however, of the public landa of thia dass ia hdd under leaaea to private 
parties. The expiration of the terma of these leases will, from time to time^ 
augment materially the area under the eontrd of the Government auitaUe foe 
settlement purposes. 

As land suitable for coffee culture corresponds generally with foreat land, the 
policy of land settlement is confronted with the condderation Of the eubjeet e( 
forestry. A wholesde substitution of coffee plantations for foreat growtii mig^ 
seriously affect local climatic conditiona to the extent of producing permaneniS 
injuiy to surrounding agricultural interests. This subject diould be fully inTestf- 
gated before any settlement enterprises involving extendve forest destmctien era 
dedded 
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There is a considerable local consumption of Hawaiian coffee. The export 
for 1897 amounted to 337^58 pounds, estimated to be worth $99,696.62. 

The banana is a hardy plant without insect enemies and is cultivated largely 
with irrigation. It requires a fertile soil and thorough cultivation, and can be 
raised from the seashore nearly up to the frost line. The yield is large and the 
crop, as raised for export, a profitable one. In 1897 there were exported 75,835 
bunches, valued at $75,412.50. There is also a considerable home consumption of 
this fmit 

Under free trade with the main land the cultivation of pineapples, avocado 
pears, and tobacco, and the manufacture of taro flour and jams and jellies and the 
canning of fruit will undoubtedly become profitable. Other fruits and some y^e- 
tables will be profitably raised for the Pacific coast markets. 

Indian com, Irish and sweet potatoes, and garden vegetables are successfully 
and profitably raised for the home demand. 

The raising of live stock has, as a rule, been carried on in a haphazard 
way, relying upon the natural growth of native grasses for pasturage, without 
other feeding. While considerable attention has been paid to the improvement 
of all kinds of stock by the introduction of good blood, the condition and quality 
of live stock at the islands on the whole is not veiy creditable to the countiy; yet 
the business is generally profitable. 

With increased communication with other countries, numerous insect pests 
have been introduced, some of which have very seriously threatened certain crops. 
To meet this invasion, the Government, acting jointly with the Sugar Planters' 
Association, has for several years kept an able entomologist in its employ, whose 
efforts Have been directed to the introduction of enemies of the insect pests and 
have been attended with marked success. 

Under a new form of government it will be important to the countiy that it 
should have full authority to protect itself against the chance importation of 
injurious insects, even from the rest of the United States. 

SANFOED B. DOLE. 

Honolulu, August 30, 1898. 

THE IMPORTATION OP LABOR. 

In 1865, December 18, Captain James Makee, of the Island of Mauai, master 
of the Hawaiian schooner Pfeil, brought 20 men, 3 women, and 2 children from 
the Caroline Islands under contracts to labor on his plantation. 
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In June, 1866, about 16 ICarqaesani were bronght to the idandi^ P^urUy 
under tbe auspices of the Bureau of Immigration and partly under the Board of 
Foreign Missions. These, with the Caroline Island immigrants, gaTe good satiafac- 
tion, and their labor contracts were approved by the Bureau. In 1866 the qiiaa- 
tion of the importation of Chinese ^coolies^ was further considered, and under 
certain regulations the introduction of this class of labor from China became e 
part of the policy of the Hawaiian Islands. From this time on cargoes of Chinese 
laborers under contracts for sendee were frequently and r^ularly made. The 
matter of the medical inspection of immigrants became important as a meene 
of protecting the health of the inhabitants against contagious or infectious die- 
eases, and the yarious steps taken in this direction have finally resulted in quaran- 
tine and health protective measures, which at this time are quite eflBdenL 

Various changes in the regulations and statutes controlling the immigration 
and introduction of foreign laborers were made from time to time by legislative 
and royal authority. A few inhabitants of the South Sea Islands were brought 
to Hawaii, and many Portuguese from other island colonies became residents end 
laborers in the kingdom. Special efforts were from time to time made to induce 
the importation of females of the several islands and countries from which sndi 
importation was desirable. 

As time passed, in 1867 and 1868, the matter of providing for the introduc- 
tion of Japanese laborers became an- important question. The Japanese Govern- 
ment interposed its offices, and has since looked after the interests of those of 
its subjects who have become laborers in Hawaii. So it may be said that aa a 
commercial or business proposition, the matter of the employment of cheap lajbor^ 
imported from various islands and countries became the important subject of 
Hawaiian consideration. The large profits resulting from the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, where inexpensive Asiatic labor was to be obtained, pro- 
duced the legitimate result of aggregating capital in large amounts for the purcheae 
or leasing of sugar lands, where this class of laborers could be employed moat 
profitably. The facilities which existed under the Hawaiian monardiy for obtain- 
ing grants, concessions, and leases of government lands were avaUed of by specu- 
lative favorites and others, and large plantations by wealthy planters, instead of 
small holdings by industrious heads of families, became the rule upon the islanda. 
The cost of irrigation in sugar-producing districts is also an obstacle not easily to 
be overcome by the small landholder, who could seldom command the funda to 
erect the dams, sluices, flumes, and expensive works required to convey the water. 
So that many thousands of acres of the most fertile lands in the world have^ by 
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the combined influences above referred to, and others qnite b8 potent^ become 
unattainable by ordinary citizens. The large holdings have become larger and 
the small ones have been driven out or absorbed. Thus the prime object of 
American citizenship, the making of homes and the complete development of the 
family as the unit of our social system, seems, in a degree, to have been lost aight 
of in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The great corporations with special facilities for control of the soil have 
been often promoted by corrupt royal favoritism or other unjust means, and 
the individual citizen has been, per force, driven from the occupation in which 
he might have become a useful member of the community. Theoretically, Hawaii 
is now endowed with the attributes of a republican government, but to become 
truly and practically a part of our republic the laws of the United States pro- 
hibiting the creation or continuance of long leases of valuable lands and directing 
the survey and subdivision of all of the public lands of the islands as a part of the 
heritage of the people should be put in force. These lands should be. disposed 
of in such wise and beneficent manner as wiH i^^ke these mountains and valleys 

• • • 

the home of a million good American citizens. In the legislation necessary 
to produce this most desirable future for these insular additions to our system, two 

« 

imperative agencies must be thoroughly ^nd exhaustively considered. It seems 
:o be admitted that the government of the! country should be held responsible, 
first of all, for a complete system of public roads.. The individual landowner ought 
not to be charged with the expense of building, in this mountainous country, the 
roads necessary either for the public use or for giving access to his lands or to 
those of his neighbors. With good public roads the first great hindrance to the 
building up of homes, of neighborhoods, and communities, and schools will dis- 
appear. Wherever in this fertile land we make pl^^P^ for homea^ we shall have 
hoBMa. 




THE OFFICE-HOLDEBS ON THE ISLANDS AND THEEB SALABIES. 

BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES. 

Hon. Shelby M. CuUom, 

Chairman of the Hawaiian Commission: 
The committee on local executive offices respectfully submits the accom- 
panying report 

S. B. DOLE, 
W. P. PREAB, 
Committee on Local Executive Offices. 
Honolulu^ September 12^ 1898. 
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The local officers authorized by law in the Bepublic of Hawaii were the 
following: 

Salaij 
Officer. Appointed bf— Confirmed b/— Tennre of office. per 

anniia. 

Executive counciL 

President Legislature • yean UXOOO 

Cabinet: 

Minister of foreign aftairs President Senate Indefinite 1,060 

Minister of the interior do do do 0,000 

Minister of finauM do do do 0,000 

Attorney-general .T do do •••• do 0,000 

Department of foreign albdra. 

Minister of foreign attain 

Secretary Minister President ......Indefinite ...... X400 

Clerk Secretary Minister do 1.100 

Do do do do 1,000 

C1erk« executive council President do - UOO 

Department of the interior. 

Minister of the interior •• 

Chief clerk Minister President Indefinite XTOO 

First assistant clerk.» do do X400 

Second assistant clerk do do V800 

Third assisUnt clerk do .' do * 1,S00 

Fourth assistant clerk and. ...do do V800 

copyist 

Two messengers, each do do 

Clerk of land records and;. ..do do 

copying patents. 

Electoral registrar do do 

Veterinary surgeon do ..do 

Commission of public lands. 

Land agent Minister President Indefinite 1^000 

SecreUry and subagent fifth Land Agent Minister do SJLOi 

land district 

Clerk do do do 

Assistant clerk do do do 

Subagent firet district do do do UOS 

Clerk firet district do ..do do 

Subagent second district do do ..do 

Subagent third district do do do 

Subagent fourth district do ..do do 

Subagent sixth district do do do 

Ranger, first district do do do 

Ranger, second district do do do 

Ranger, third district do do do 

Ranger, fourth district do... do do 

Ranger, fifth district do do .do 

Ranger, sixth district.. do do..... 



do 
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UlnlMw PfMitent ladeOaita IS.OM 

, Sorvejor • (SB- UlDlatar d» X700 

do do do MM 

Second uslatant do do do S,1M 

Tblnl ualstut do do do 1.360 

do do do 1.0M 



B«clati7 ot conToyasMi. 

Aocittnr lllnlitar.. 

DtpntT rogMiKr and eopyiitl^^st'*' • 
Copyitt to 



BnnMi o( ImmlcnUoB. 



2,«M 
1,B« 



Btmoa at waterworks. 

Superlatandeot of HonoIaluUlalatcr PrMldsat.. 

watarworka and clerk ot , 



Clark Superlntandent Hlnlatar do 1.800 

AaaUtant clerk do do do 600 

Reaarvoir kMpars <S) do do do 1.3M 

Plumber aed aaalBtant do do do 1.U0 

Tap Inapector do .....do do l.Ml 

Sbipplns leaders do do do 600 

Market keeper do do do UO 

AsaUtant keeper do do do WO 

Supertotendent Hlh) wator-....do do do tOO 

worka. 

Buperinteadent Laupaboeboa ... .do do do 10 

waterworks. 

Superlntendeot Koloa water-. ...do do do K 

work& 

BncinMrs (t) do do do 1,000 

Bnrean ot public works. 

-SuiierlntendeDt Ulnlatar Prealdent tndeflnlte, 3,000 

Road enslneer SapeilDteadent lUnlstv do 2,400 

Bookkeeper do do do 1.800 

Craltsmaa aod aaalataat sii-....de do do, l^H 

perlntendent 
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Ctork Snperintendent IClalster Ind«lliilttt.... |Mt 

Harbor maflter do do do |,0M 

Road lapenriBor, Honolulu do do do |,|m 

Roads and bridges, Honolulu, ....do do do I tJ Iti 

p9j rolL 

Steam tug, payroll do do do %j^ 

Electric-light inspector do do do um 

Djmamoman do do do 

Do do do do 

Uneman do do do J th 

Station keeper do do do tm 

Trimmer do do do 711 

Do do do ...do 711 

Light-house keepers ^.do do do 4^4$! 

Keeper of wharf and buo]rs»....do do do ui 



Gunpowder keeper, Hilo. •••'«.... do dd do s 

Board of healtlt 

Secretary Minister Indefinite XiM 

Government physicians Board of health do icm 

General expenses, pay roll do f ,4)1 

Nonleprous children, pay roll Indefinite i^iot 

Removing garbage, pay roll do...'. g^ioi 

Keeper quarantine station do 



Maintenance of hospitals, pay do gjM 

rolL 

Act to mitigate pay roll • do 1.S7S 

I Segregation of lepers, pay roll do IMM 

J Superintendent insane asylum do l^M 

Assistants, insane asylum do UJSSS 

Food commissioner do XM 

Forests and nurseries bureau. 

Conmiissioner Minister President Indefinite ...;. . tM^ 

Entomologist Commissioner.. Minister do 2;0M 

Gardener, nursery .do do do 1.011 

Forester do do do 1.011 

Laborers, Makiki and Nuuanu..«. do do do I^TOO 

Laborers, nurseries.. do do :.do MO 

Chief forester do do do 2;i09 

Expert forester ...do do ..do 



Public grounds bureau. 
Pay roll. Government buildingMinister Indefinite Xm 

Pay roU, Biakiki and River. ...do do IMO 

parks. ^"^ 

^7 roll, Thomas and Bmma....do do UOM 

squares. ^ 

Keeper mausoleum and... .do • do. • 

grounds. 

Janitor and keeper, executive.... do do. 

and Judiciary building. 
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Flr« deputmenta, ' 
Honolnln in depaitment, par Indeflnite . 

rolL 
Steward, watclimaii, and engl- do • • . • 

n«er, Hllo tin departmcnL 

Deputmant of Snanca. 

Hlnlftar of flnasca 

Registrar ot public acconataUln liter Prealdent IndeOnlta., 

Clerh, finance office Redatrar Mlnistar do 

Second clerk and meiaenger do do do 



Tax faureao. 

Tax aaaeaaor, Oabn Mlniater President IndeBnlto 2,700 

Tax aawMor, HawaU do do do s,BOO 

Tax aaseiaor. Haul do do do > joo 

TaxaiKisor, Kauai do do do ^000 

Deputy tax aaaeaaor* and col-Tax aaaenora Ulnlater do 1,000 

lectors, aalarles and com- 



Postal linraaa. 

FoitmaBter-geaeral HInletar Prealdent Indeflnlta iMt 

Seput; poBtm aster- ge sera IFoatmaBter-seti'UiDlater do XMO 

and secretarr. eraL 

SuperlntcDdent poatal aar- do do do 2,000 

iiiEB tiank. 

Superintendent mooer-order . . . .do 4o do );000 

dlTlalon. 

General delivery clark do d» 4o 1^00 

Registry delivery clerk do do do 1,500 

Parcel-post clerk do do do 1^00 

Mail diEpatcher do do do 1,800 

Postal saTlDga bank clerk do do do 1,000 

Uoney-order clerk do do do IJOO 

Do do do do ,.. 000 

General delivery clwk do do do MO 

PoTtnsneaa dellvary clerk do do do ut 

Ja^aneao dellvary ele A do do do $u 

CUnaao delivery clerk. . . .*. do do do gM 

Clerk do do do...! OOO 

Do do do to 000 

Do do do do ana 



LadlW Window clerk 




Clerk 




Do 




Do 


«o 



AsBiitant clerk, poatal aav-. 

losi bank. 
Clerk, poatal aaTtnia bank 



I 
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Bnraaii of toitoiniL 

Conector-genend Mlnitter PrMldent Indeiliiito IS.OM 

Deputj collector. Honolulu. .CoUector-genona Minister do X7M 

Bntrj clerks (S) do do do tjm 

SUtUtlcal clerks (8) do do do..- OM 

Port surveyor, Honolulu do do do XOM 

Storekeeper do do do l,SOt 

Appraiser do do do 24M 

Atsistsnt appraiser do do do 1,S0I 

Customs Sanger and tester do do do 1,5M 

Examiners (2) do do do. X40i 

Appraiser's storekeeper do do do Ijm 

Chinese and Japanese iuTOloe 

Inspectors do .....do do VSM 

Pilots. Honolulu (3). each do do do... X40i 

Assistants, customs waro- 

bouses do do .....do l;00t 

Customs Inspectors, Honolulu.. ..do do do 10,OM 

Customs guards, Honolulu do do do 1|,7M 

pilot's watchman. Diamond . 

Head do do do., Ml 

Pilot's watchman, pilot's of* 

flee • do do....« do Til 

PUots' boats, paj roU do do do tJBm 

Assistant guards, aU ports do do do 4^ 

CoUector. Kahului do do do Ufm 

Port sunreyor, Kahului do do do. 1.0M 

Customs guards and inspee- 

tors,liaui do do do UM 

Collector, Hllo do do do XU% 

Port sunreyor, Hllo do do do l^tM 

Customs guards and inspee- 

tors, Hawaii do do do 4,lii 

CoUector, Mahukona and 

Honolpu do do do • 

Collector, Walmea and Koloa....io do do 

Collector, Kallua and Kealar* 
kekua do do do 



Department of tho At- 
tomey-QeneraL 

Attorney-general ^ *••••...•. 

Deputy attorney-general Attomey-gen- Indefinite |S»08t 

eraL 

Assistant to attorney-general.... do do 1«8M 

Clerk to department do do \Mf 

Marshal ....do :Presldent do tj09% 

Clerk to marshal Marshal Attorney •gen- ....do l^oe 

eraL 

Deputy marshal «do ..do do.. *. Uii 

^•flor, Oahn prison.* ••do* .do do 
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SlwrUt td HftmU Uftnlwl....Attonwr-g«a-... Jndcflnlto 91,500 

snL 

Sheriff of Uanl to d» d» I;7n 

Sb«riff ol Kanal do do do XOW 

Sheriff't derk. Haw&U do do do 9W 

Shariri clerk, Hani do do do 9W 

BherUTs clerk, KmumI do do do 4H 

Depat7 iberlfl, Hawaii do do do l,m 

Deput7 aberlff. North Kohala....do do do l|nt 

Deputy sheriff. Booth Kohata....do do do....' HO 

De»nt7 sheriff, Hamakoa do do do IJOO 

Depntjr sheriff. North Hlle do do do 7M 

Depotr sheriff, North Eona do do do UM 

Depnt7 sheriff. South Kona do do do 9W 

Deputy sheriff, Kan do do do Vttt 

Deputr sheriff. Puna do do.; do nt 

Police, Hawaii do do do t7,BM 

Deputr shsriff. Maul do do do l,SM 

Deputr sheriff, Hakawao do do do ijo^ 

Deputy sheriff, Lahaisa...,'. ,,..do do do., mo 

Deputy shsriff, Hana do do do mo 

Deputy sheriff, Holokal do do do SOO 

PoUcsi Haul do do do....' 1S,0M 

Deputy sheriff, Kauai do do do l,SM 

Deputy sheriff, Kawalhan do do do m 

Deputy sheriff, Hanalel do do do fw 

Deputy sheriff, Koloa do do do no 

Deputy shsriff, Walmea do do do 1,100 

Pollest Kauai do do do l^MO 

Deputy ■horiff, Kooianpoko do d». do mo 

Deputy sheriff, Kooiaaloa....'...de do do 100 

Deputy sheriff, Waialna do do do OIO 

Deputy sheriff, Walanas do do do 000 

Deputy shsriff, Bwa do do do SOO 

FoUco, Oahu do do do 07,800 

Cisrks, recelTlag station (1) do do do 1,«0 

Supreme court ofllcer do do do 1,0M 

Hack inspector do do do 1,100 

Fhyslclans' recelTini atatlos do do do IJOO 

and prison. 

Jailors, cuards, aod Inaas of.... do do do tIJM 

prisoners. 

Keeper keroseno warehouse do do do MO 

Ke^er powder macaxina do do do #00 

Stenographer to department. AttMnay-gOB- ,...d» do UOO 

•nL 
Audit departmaat 

Audltor-seneral Prssldont Senate.. do MOO 

Deputy auditor-general do GaMnot do X400 

Qerka (etghtean months).... Aadltor<tOBBnl do MOO 
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Department of public lattroe- 

tlon. 
Inspector-general of achools.Mlnlater and 



Indefinite. 



of pnttUe in- 
etmetlOQ. 
Deputy Inspector and •c]io61....do do. 

agent; Honolnln. 

Traveling normal Instructor do ..do 

Secretary of department do.*, '.....do 

Anistant secretary and scbool.... do do 

agent, Honolnln. 

Messenger and book clerk do do 

Public schools pay roll do do 

School agents do do 

Superintendent industrial •••. do do 

sehooL 

ICatron of industrial scho61 do , do 

Guards industrial school do do 



In addition to the foregoing salaried officers are the following boards and 
commissions^ the members of which serve without pay: 

Board of Immigration. — Comprising the minister of the interior^ ex officio^ 
chairman, and five commissioners appointed by the President^ with the appvo?al 
of the cabinet; term of office, indefinite. 

Board of Health. — Comprising the attorney-general, ex officio^ and six men- 
bers, three of whom are laymen and three physicians, appointed by the Presideni^ 
with the approval of the cabinet; term of office, two years. 

Commissioners of Public Instruction. — Comprising the minister of ioieigA 
affairs, ex officio, minister of public instruction, and six eommisdoners, appointed 
by the President, with the approval of the cabinet; term of office, three years. 

Board of Prison Inspectors. — Comprising three inspectors, appointed by tho 
minister of the interior, with the approval of the cabinet; term of office, two 71 

Board of Equalization. — Comprising the minister of finance and the 
assessors. 

Board of Inspectors of Elections. — Comprising three inspectors of decUoa 
for each precinct, appointed by the minister of the interior; term of office^ in* 
definite. 

Board of Registration. — Comprising three members in five districts, appointed 
by the President, with the approval of the senate. 

Council of State. — Comprising fifteen members, five elected by senate^ ft^e 
elected by the house of representatives, and five appointed by President, witli 1^ 
proval of cabinet Members of executive council sit and take part in meetingi^ Imt 
cannot Tola. 



CHAFTEB m. 

EABLY HISTOBY OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Captain James Cook's Great Discoveries and His Martyrdom — Character and Tra- 
ditions of the Hawaiian Islands — Charges Against the Famous Navigator, and 
effort to Arrav the Christian World Against Him — ^The True Story of Hit 
Life and Death — How Charjges Against Cook Came to Be Made — ^Testimony 
of Vancouver, King and Dixon, and Last Words of Cook's Journal— Light 
Turned on History That Has Become Obscure— Savaseiy of the Natives-:- 
Their Written Language Took Up Their High Colored Traditions^ and Ptch 
served Phantoms — Scenes in Aboriginal Theatrical^— Problem of Govern-: 
ment in an Archipelago Where Bace Questions Are Predominant— Now^ 
Americans Should Bemember Captain Cook as an Illustrious Pioneer. 

Begarding the islands in the Pacific that we have for a long time largely occn-^ 
pied and recently wholly possessed, the Hawaiian cluster that are the stepping; 
btone^ the resting place and the coal station for the golden group more than a thoi^ 
sand leagues beyond^ we should remember Captain Cook as one of our own Western 
pioneers^ rejoice to read his true story, and in doing so to form a correct estimatA 
of the people who have drifted into the area of our Protection, or territory that js 
inalienably our own, to be thoroughly Americanized, that they may some day^be 
worthy to become our fellow-citizens. 

Sunday, January 18th, 1778, Captain Cook, after seeing birds every day, mjoS 
turtles, saw two islands, and the next day a third one, and canoes put off from the 
shore of the second island, the people speaking the language of Otaheite. As the 
. EDglishmen proceeded, other canoes appeared, bringing with them roasted pigs and 
I very fine potatoes. The Captain says: '^Several small pigs were purchased for 
a six-penny nail, so that we again found ourselves in a land of plenty. The natives 
were gentle and polite, asking whether they might sit down, whether they might 
spit on the deck, and the like. An order restricting the men going ashore was 
issued that I might do everything in my power to prevent the importation of a 
fatal disease into the island, which I knew some of our men now labored under.** 
Female visitors were ordered to be excluded from the ships. Captain Cook's journal 
I is vcr}* explicit, and he states the particulars of the failure of his precautions. This 
is a subject that has been much discussed, and there is still animosity in the con- 
troversy. The discovery of the islands that he called the Sandwich, after his patron 
the Earl of Sandwich, happened in the midst of 'our Revolutionary war. After 
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Cook'8 exploraiioiiB for the time, he sailed in search of the supposed Northwest pass- 
age, and that enterprise appearing hopeless, returned to the summer islands, and 
met his fate in the following December. Captain George YancouTer, a friend and 
follower of Cook, says, in his 'Voyage of DiscoTcry and Around the World." from 
1790 to 1795: 

'^t should seem that the reign of George the Third had been reserved by the 
Great Disposer of all things for the glorious task of establishing the grand k^- 
stone to that expansive arch over which the arts and sciences should pass to the 
furthermost comers of the earth, for the instruction and happiness of the most lowly 
children of nature. Advantages so highly beneficial to the untutored parts of the 
human race, and so extremely important to that large proportion of the subjects of 
this empire who are brought up to the sea service deserve to be justly appreciated; 
and it becomes of very little importance to the bulk of our society, whose enlightened 
humanity teaches them to entertain a lively regard for the welfare and interest 
of those who engage in such adventurous undertakings for the advancement of 
science, or for the extension of commerce, what may be the animadversions or sar- 
casms of those few unenlightened minds that may peevishly demand, ''what bene- 
ficial consequences, if any, have followed, or are likely to follow to the discoverers, 
or to the discovered, to the common interests of humanity, or to the increase of 
useful knowledge, from all our boasted attempts to explore the distant recesses of the 
globe?" The learned editor (Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury) who has so 
justly anticipated this injudicious remark, has, in his very comprehensive introduc- 
tion to Captain Cook's last voyage, from whence the above quotation is extracted, 
given to the public not only a complete and satisfactory answer to that question, but 
has treated every other part of the subject of discovery so ably as to render any further 
observations on former voyages of this description wholly unnecessary, for the 
purpose of bringing the reader acquainted with what had been accomplished, pre- 
viously to my being honored with His Majesty's commands to follow up the labon 
of that illustrious navigator Captain James Cook; to whose steady, uniform, inde- 
fatigable and undiverted attention to the several objects on which the success of his 
enterprises ultimately depended, the world is indebted for such eminent and im- 
portant benefits.* 

Captain George Vancouver pays» in the introduction of his reports, a remark- 
able tribute to Captain Cook, that should become familiar to the American people, 
for it is one of the features of prevalent Hawaiian literature that the great navigator 
is much disparaged, and denounced. One of the favorite theories of the miadonaries 
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has been that Cook's death at the hands of the savages was substantiaUj the pna- 
ishment inflicted by God, because the Captain allowed himself to be celebrated and 
worshipped as a god by the heathen, consenting to their idolatry when he shoold 
have preached to them, as was done with so mnch efficiency nearly half a century 
later. The fact is the natives had a great deal of ''reli^on" of thdr own, and 
defended their superstitions with skill and persistence before yielding to fhe great 
simplicities of the Christian faith. Captain Cook, it must be admitted, did not 
attempt to preach the gospel. The gentleness of fhe natives turned out to ecm- 
tain a great deal that was most horrible. 

The closing years of the last century were those of rapid progress in the art of 
navigation, and Captain Vancouver gives this striking summary of testimony: 

'^y the introduction of nautical astronomy into marine education, we are taught 
to sail on the hypothenuse, instead of traversing two sides of a triangle, which was 
the usage in earlier times; by this means the circuitous course of all voyages from 
place to place is considerably shortened; and it is now become evident that sea 
officers of the most common rate abilities who will take the trouble of making 
themselves acquainted with the principles of this science, will, on all suitable occa- 
sionSy with proper and correct instruments, be enabled to acquire a knowledge of 
their situation in the Atlantic, Indian or Pacific Oceans, with a degree of aecnra^ 
sufficient to steer on a meridianal or diagonal line, to any known qM>t, provided it 
be sufficiently conspicuous to be visible at any distance from five to ten leagues. • 

''This great improvement, by which the most remote parts of the terrestrial 
globe are brought so easily within our rcsch, would nevertheless have been of com- 
paratively little utility had not those happy means been discovered for preserving the 
lives and health of the officers and seamen engaged in such distant and perilous 
undertakings; which were so peacefully practiced by Captain Cook, the first great 
' discoverer of this salutary system, in all his latter voyages around the globe. But 
in none have the effect of his wise regulations, regimen and discipline been more 
manifest than in the course of the expedition of which the following pages are 
designed to treat. To an unn^mitting attention, not only to food, cleanlineo^ ven* 
tilation, and an early administration of antiseptic provisions and medidnei^ but 
also to prevent as much as possible the chance of indisposition, by prohibiting indi- 
viduals from carelessly exposing themselves to the infiuence of climate, or unhealthj 
indulgences in times of relaxation, and by relieving them from fatigue and the 
inclemency of. the weather the moment the nature of their duty would permit them 
to retire, is to be ascribed the preservation of the health and lives of sea-bring peo- 
ple on long voyages.** 
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'Those benefits did not long remain unnoticed by the commercial part of the 
British nation* Bemote and distant Toyages being now no longer objects of terror, 
enterprises were projected and carried into execution, for the purpose of establishing 
new and lucrative branches of commerce between Northwest America and China; 
and parts of the coast of the former that had not been minutely examined by Cap- 
tain Cook became now the general resort of the persons thus engaged*'' 

The special zeal and consistency with which Cook is defended by the English 
navigators who knew him and were competent to judge of the scope of his achieve- 
ments is due in part to the venom of his assailants. The historian of the Sandwich 
Islands, Sheldon Dibble, says: ''An impression of wonder and dread having been 
made. Captain Cook and his men found little difficulty in having such intercourse 
with the people as they chose. In regard to that intercourse, it was marked, as the 
world would say, with kindness and humanity. But it cannot be concealed that here 
and there at this time, in the form of loathsome disease, was dug the grave of the 
Hawaiian nation; and from so deep an odium it is to be regretted that faithful his- 
tor}' cannot exempt even the fair name of Captain Cook himself, since it was evident 
that he gave countenance to the eviL The native female first presented to him was 
a person of some rank; her name was Lclemahoalani. Sin and death were the 
first commodities imported to the Sandwich Idanda." 

We have already quoted Captain Cook's first words on this subject. He had much 
more to say giving in detail difficulties rather too searching to be fully stated. As for 
the charge that Cook personally engaged in debauchery, it rests upon the tradition 
of savages, who had no more idea than wild animals of the restraint of human pas- 
sion. It was debated among the islanders whether the white men should be as- 
sailed by the warriors, and it was on the advice of a native queen that the women 
were sent to make friends with the strangers; and this was the policy pursued. As 
for the decline of the natives in numbers, and the "digging the grave of the na- 
tion," the horror of the islands was the destruction of female infants, and also the 
habit of putting aged and helpless men and women to death. The general indict- 
ment against Captain Cook is that this amiable race was just about prepared for 
Christianity when he thrust himself forward as a god, and with his despotic licen- 
tiousness destroyed immediate possibilities of progress. In Sandwich' Island notes 
by "a Haole'' (that is to say, a white person) we see what may be said on the other 
side of the picture: ''It becomes an interesting duty to examine their social, po- 
litical and religious condition. The first feature that calls the attention to the 
past is their social condition, and a darker picture can hardly be presented to the 
contemplation of man. They had their frequent boxing matches on a public arena, 
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«]id it was nothing uncommon to see thirtj or foitj left dead on the field of con- 
test 

^As gamblers they were inveterate. The game was indulged in bj etery per- 
son, from the king of each island to the meanest of his subjects. The wager ac- 
companied eveiy scene of public amusement They gambled away their property to 
the last vestige of all they possessed. They staked every article of food, their grow- 
ing crops, the dolhes they wore, their lands^ wives, daughteia, and even the ve^ 
bones of their arms and l^gs — ^to be made into fishhooks after they were dead. 
These steps led to the most absolute and cmshing poverty. . 

They had their dances, which were of such a character as not to be conceived 
by a civilized mind, and were accompanied bx scenes which would have diqpraced 
even Nero's revels. Nearly every night, with the gathering darldiess, crowda would 
retire to some favorite spot, where, amid every species of sensual indulgence they 
would revel until the morning twilight. At such times the chieb would lay aside 
their authority, and mingle with the lowest courtesan in every dq;ree of debauchaiy. 

Thefts, robberies, murders, infanticide, licentiousness of the most debased and 
debasing character, burying their infirm and aged parents alive, desertion of the 
ack, revolting cruelties to the unfortunate maniac, cannibalism and drunkenneai^ 
form a list of some of the traits in social life among the Hawaiians in past days. 

'Their drunkenness was intense. They could prepare a drink, deadly intoxicat- 
ing in its nature, from a mountain plant called the awa (Piper methysticom). A 
bowl of this disgusting liquid was always prepared and served out just as a party of 
chiefs were sitting down to their meals. It would sometimes send the victim into 
a slumber from which he never awoke. The confirmed awa drinker could be imme- 
diately recognized by his leprous appearance. 

^3y far the darkest feature in their social condition was seen in the familj rela- 
tion. Society, however, is only a word of mere accommodation, designed to 
domestic relations as they then existed. 'Society* was, indeed, such a sea of 
as cannot be well described. Marriage was unknown, and all the sacred fedinga 
which are suggested to our minds on mention of the various social relational such 
as husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, were to them, indeed, 
as though they had no existence. There was, indeed, in this respect, a dreaxj Uank 
—a dark chasm from which the soul instinctively recoils. There were, perhaps^ 
some customs which imposed some little restraint upon the intercourse of the aexei^ 
but those customs were easily dispensed with, and had nothing of the force of eatab- 
lished rules. It was common for a husband to have'many wives, and for a wife also 
to have many husbanda. The nearest ties of consanguinity were but little legarded. 
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dined trading with him, and loaded his ship ireely with the best productions of. 
the isUnd. The priests approached him in a crouching attitude, uttering prajerF 
and exhibiting all the formalities of worship. After approaching him with prostrs 
tion the priests cast their red kapas over his shoulders and then receding a little, the\ 
presented hogs and a variety of other offerings, with long addresses rapidly enun 
dated, which were a repetition of their prayers and religious homage. 

''When he went on shore most of the people fled for fear of him, and othen^ 
bowed down before him, with solemn reyerence. He was conducted to the houK 
of the gods, and into the sacred enclosure, and recdved there the highest homage. 
In yiew of this fact, and of the death of Captain Cook, which speedily ensued, who 
can fail being admonished to give to Gk>d at all tunes, and even among barbarous 
tribes, the glory which is his due? Captain Cook might haTe directed the rude and 
ignorant natives to the great Jehovah, instead of recdving divine homage himselL 

''Kalaniopuu, the king, arrived from Maui on the 24th of January, and imme- 
diately laid a tabu on the canoes, which prevented the women from visiting the 
ship, and consequently the men came on shore in great numbers, gratifying thdr 
infsmous purposes in exchange for pieces of iron and small looking-glasses. Some 
of the women washed the coating from the back of the glasses much to their r^ret, 
when they found that the reflecting property was thus destroyed* 

'The long, on his arrival, as well as the people, treated Captain Cook with much 
kindness, gave him feather doaks and fly brushes and paid him divine honors. 
' This adoration, it is painful to relate, was recdved without remonstrance. I ahall 
speak here somewhat minutely of the death of Captain Cook, as it devdopt some 
traits of the heathen character, and the influence under which the heathen suffer 
from foreign intercourse.'' 

After sefting forth the horrible character of the natives. Captain Cook «s con- 
j demned and denounced because he did not refuse the homage of the ferodous savages^ 
paid him as a superior creature. One of Cook's troubles was the frantic pa8n<m 
the islanders had to steal iron. The common people were the property of the diieb^ 
and they had no other sense of possession. They gave away what they had, but took 
what th^ wanted. 

Mr. Dibble shows his animus when he charges that Cook did not give the natives 
the real value of their hogs and fruit, and also that he had no right to stop pilferers 
ui canoes by declaring and enforcing a blockade. This is a trifling technicality 
much insisted upon. Dibble's account of the death of Cook is This: 

^A canoe came from an adjoining district, bound within the bay. In the ctnoe 
j were two diiefs of some rank, Kekuhaupio and Kalimu. The canoe wu fired upon 
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from one of the boats and Kalimu was killed* Kekohaupio made the greatest ^ 
till he reached the place of the king, where Captain Cook also was, and conunot; 
cated the intelligence of the death of the chief. The attendants of the king v^ 
enraged and showed signs of hostility, but were restrained by the thought tk 
Captain Cook was a god. At that instant a warrior, with a spear in his hsnd,i. 
proached Captain Cook and was heard to say that the boats in the harbor h; 
killed his brother, and he would be revenged. Captain Cook, from his enn^ 
appearance and that of the multitude, was suspicious of him, and fired upon ^ 
with his pistoL Then followed a scene of confusion, and in the midst Captain Coci 
being hit with a stone, and perceiving the man who threw it, shot him dead. lie ik 
struck a certain chief with his sword, whose name was £aIaimanokahoowaha. Tk 
chief instantly seized Captain Cook with a strong hand, designing merely to bo!: 
him and not to take his life; for he supposed him to be a god and that he conUs: 
die. Captain Cook struggled to free himself from the grasp, and as he was ik 
to fall uttered a groan. The people immediately exclaimed, ''He groans — ^he isK 
a god,'' and instantly slew him. Such was the melancholy death of Captain Ok^ 

^Immediately the men in the boat commenced a deliberate fire upon the croii 
They had refrained in a measure before, for fear of killing their Captain. Maojc 
the natives were killed." 

'^Historian Dibble does not notice the evidence that Cook lost his life by tnioii: 
to his men in the boats, ordering them not to fire. It was at that moment he vt 
stabbed in the back. Dibble represents the facts as if to justify the massacre of th 
great navigator, because he allowed the heathen to think he was one of their gaogt: 
gods. But this presumption ought not to have been allowed to excuse preTim 
tion about testimony. The importance of Dibble's history is that it is represeots- 
tive. He concludes with this eloquent passage: 'Trom one heathen nationic 
may learn in a measure the wants of all. And we ought not to restrict our m 
but, look at the wide world. To do then for all nations what I have urged in h- 
half of the Sandwich Islands, how great and extensive a work! How vast the nut 
ber of men and how immense {he amount of means which seem necessary to eleTitt 
all nations, and gain over the whole earth to the permanent dominion of the Loci 
Jesus Christ! Can 300,000,000 of pagan children and youth be trained ando^ 
structed by a few hands? Can the means of instructing them be furnished bj tl: 
mere farthings and pence of the church? Will it not be some time yet before w^ 
ters and church members will need to be idle a moment lor the want of work? 1' 
tlicre any danger of our being cut off from the blessed privilege either of giving r 
uf going? There is a great work yet to be done — a noble work — ^a various vA'" 
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difficult work — ^a work wortlij of God's power^ God's resovioes, and Go^s wisdom. 
What Christendom has. as yet done is scarcely worthy of being called a eommeDoe- 
ment When God shall bring such energies into action as shall be oommensante 
with the greatness of the work — ^when he shall cause CTery redeemed anner, 1^ 
the abundant influence of His Holy Spirit, to lay himself out wholly in the gmt' 
enterprise, then there will be a sight of moral sublimity that shall riyet the gaia of 
angels.** 

We quote this writer as to what became of the remains ol Cook: ^^The body of 
Captain Cook was carried into the interior of the ishind, the bones secured aocoid- 
ing to their custom, and the flesh burned in the fire. The heart, liyer, ete., ol Cap- 
tain Cook, were stolen and eaten by some hungry children, who mistook them in the 
night for the inwards of a dog. The names of the children were Knpa, Mohode and 
Kaiwikokoole. These men are now all dead. The last of the number died two 
years since at the station of Lahaina. Some of the bones of Captain Cook wen 
sent on board his ship, in compliance with the urgent demands of the ofBoen; and 
some were kept by the priests as objects of worship." The ^eart, liver, etc,* wen 
of course given to the children to eati The bones are stiU hidden, and presamabty 
not much worshiped. The first of the remains of Captain Cook .given 19 was a 
mass of his bloody flesh, cut as if from a slaughtered ox. After some time then 
were other fragments, including one of his hands which had a wdl known scar, . 
and perfectly identified it Along with this came the story of burning flesh, and 
denials of cannibalism. Mr. Dibble speaks of Cook's ^consummate foDy and out- 
rageous tyranny of placing a blockade upon a heathen bay, which the. natives could 
not possibly be supposed either to understand or appredate." That blockade, like 
others, was understood if hen enforced. The historian labors to work out a case to 
justify the murder of Cook because he received worship. As to the acknowledgment 
of Cook as the incarnation of Lono, in the Hawaiian Pantheon, Captain King says: 

'^Bef ore I proceed to relate the adoration ihat was paid to Captain Cook, and flie 
peculiar ceremonies with which he was received on this fatd island, it will be nec- 
essary to describe the Morai, situated, as I have already mentioned, at the south 
side of the beach at Eakooa (Kealakeakua). It (was a square solid pQe of stonesi 
about forty yards long, twenty broad, and fourteen in height The top was flat and 
well paved, and surrounded by a wooden rail, on which were flxed the akuDa of the 
captives sacrificed on the death of their chiefs. In the center of the area stood a ruin- 
ous old building of wood, connected with the rail on each side by a stme wall, 
which next divided the whole space into two parts. On the side next the oountiy 
were five poles, upward of twenty feet high, supporting an Irregular kind of a ca ffo M ; 
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on the oppodte side toward the sea, stood two small Eonses with a coyered oommiuii- 
cation. 

'^e were conducted by Koah to the top of this pile hy an easy ascent leading 
from the beach to the northwest comer of the area. At the entrance we saw two 
large wooden images, with features violently distorted, and a long piece of carred 
wood of a conical form inverted, rising from the top of their heads; the rest was 
without form and wrapped round wfth red doth. We were here met by a tall young 
man with a long beard, who presented Captain Cook fo the images, and after chanting 
a kind of hymn, in which he was joined by Koah, they led us to that end of the 
Horai where th6 five i>oles were fixed. At the foot of them were twelve images 
ranged in a semicircular form, and before the middle figure stood a high stand or 
table, exactly resembling the Whatta of Othaheiti, on which lay a putrid hog, and 
under it pieces of sugar cane, cocoanuts, bread fruit, plantains and sweet potatoes. 

• 

Koah having placed the Captain under the stand, took down the hog and held it 
. toward him; and after having a second time addressed him in a long speech, pro- 
nounced with much vehemence and rapidity, he let it fall on the ground and led 
him to the scaffolding, which they began to climb together, not without great risk of 
falling. At this time we saw coming in solemn procession, at the entrance of the top 
of the Moral, ten men carrying a live hog and a large piece of red doth.. Being 
advanced a few paces, they stopped and proslraf ed {hemselves; and Elaireekeea, the 
young man above mentioned, went to them, and receiving the cloth carried it to 
Koah, who wrapped it around the Captain, and afterwards offered him *the hpg^ 
which was brought by Kaireekeea with the same ceremony. 

'nmiilst Captain Cook was aloft in this awkward situation, swathed round with 
red doth, and with difficulty keeping his hold amongst the pieces of rotten scaf- 
foldingy Kaireekeea and KoaH began their office, chanting sometimes in concert and 
sometimes alternately. This lasted a considerable time; at length Koah let the 
hog drop, when he and the Captain descended together. . He then led him to the 
images before mentioned, and, having said something to each in a sneering ton^ 
snapping his fingers at them as he passed, he Brought him to that in the center, 
which, from it's being covered with red cloth, appeared to be in greater estimation 
than the rest Before this figure he prostrated himself and kissed it, dearing Cap- 
tain Cook to do the same, who suffered himself to be directed by Koah throughout 
the whole of this ceremony. 

^^e were now led back to the other division of the Moral, where there was a 
space ten or twelve feel square, sunk about three feet below the levd of the area. 
Into this we descended!, and Captain Cook was seated between two wooden idds^ 
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Kofth supporting one of hiB arms, whflsl I was dedred to support the otlwt. At 
this time amved a second procession of natives, carrying a baked hog and a pndSn^ 
some bread fruit, cocoanuts and other y^getables. /When they approached us Ka- 
reekeea put himself at their head, and presenting the pig to Captain Cook in fb 
usual manner, began the same kind of chant as before, his companions maldqg 
regular responses. We observed that after every response their parts became gni* 
ually shorter, till, toward the dose, Kaireekeea's consisted of only two or fluct 
words, while the rest answered by the word Orono. 

''When this offering was concluded, which lasted a quarter of an hour, ths aa- 
tives sat down fronting us, and began to cut up the baked hog, to peel the v^;^taUtt 

and break the cocoanuts; whilst others employed themsdves in brewing the awi, 

which is done by chewing it in the same manner as at the Friendly Uanj^ Kdree> 

keea then took part of the kernel of a cocoanut, which he diewed, and wraj^ing 

it in a piece of doth, rubbed with it the Captain's face, head, hands, arms and shod* 

ders. The awa was then handed around, and alter we had tasted it Koah aad 

Pareea began to pull the flesh of the hog in pieces and put it into our mouthsL I liad 

no great objection to being fed by Pareea, who was very deanly in his person^ W 

Captain Cook, who was served by Koah, recollecting the putrid hog, could not 

swallow a morsel; and his reluctance, as may be supposed, was not diminished wha 

the old man, according to his own mode of dvility had chewed it for him. 

''When this ceremony was finished, which Captain Cook put an end to aa aooa ss 
he decently could, we quitted the MoraL'' 

Evidently the whole purpose of Captain Cook in permitting this performane^ 
was to flatter and gratify the natives and make himsdf strong to command them. 
The Captain himself was sickened, and got away as quickly as he could wiQioot 
giving offense. This was not the only case in which the native priests presented flis 
navigator as a superior bdng. Perhaps the view the old sailor took of the s^ 
of ceremony was as there were so many gods, one more or less did not matter. Ooek 
never attached importance to the freaks of superstition, except so far as it mig^t bs 
made useful in keeping the bloody and beastly savages in chedc Bearing upoa 
this point we quote W. D. Alexander's ''Brief History of the Hawaiian PeopK* 
pages 33-34: 

'Infanticide was fearfully prevalent, and there were few of the older womes 
at the date of the abolition of idolatry who had not been guilty of it. tt was fiii 
opinion of those best informed that two-thirds of all the children bom were da* 
stroyed in infancy by thdr parents. They were generally buried alive, in many 
in the very houses occupied by their unnatural parenta. On all the idanda the n 
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9r cf males was much greafer than that of females, in consequence of the girls 
Bins more frequently destroyed than the boys. The principal reason given ^.7 it 
as Tfi«tiocfi — unwillingness to take the trouble of rearing children. It was a yeiy 
nmnon practice for parents to give away their children fo any persons ^ho were 
Qliiig to adopt them. 

^^o regular parental discipline was maintained, and the children were too often 
sffc to follow their own inclinations and to become familiar with the lowest vices. 

^^eglect of the helpless. Among the common people old age was despised. The 
tf^L and those who had become helpless from age were sometimes abandoned to die 
r put to death. Insane people were also sometimes stoned to death." • 

Again we quote Alexander's History, page 49: 

'^Several kinds of food were forbidden to the women on pain of death, viz., 

« 

mA, bananas, cocoanuts, turtles, and certain kinds of fish, as the ulua, the humu, 
1m ahark, the hihimanu or sting-ray, etc. The men of the poorer class often formed 
i sort of eating dub apart from their wives. These laws were rigorously enforced. 
^ Honaunau, Hawaii, two young girls of the highest rank, Eapiolani and Eeoua, 
IwTing been detected in the act of eating a banana, their kahu, or tutor, was held re- 
qpcmaible, and put to death by drowning. Shortly before the abolition of the tabua, 
a little child had one of her eyes scooped out for the same offense. About the same 
time a woman was put to death for entering the eating house of her husband, al- 
fhough she was tipsy at the time.*' 

Captain Cook seems to have committed the unpardonable sin in not beginning 
the stated work of preaching the gospel a long generation before the missionaries 
arrived, and the only sound reason for this is found in Dibble's History, in his slate- 
ment that the islanders steadily degenerated until Hie missions were organized. 

Writers of good repute, A. Fornander, chief of them, are severe with Captain 
Cook on account of his alleged greed, not paying enough for the red feathers woven 
into fanciful forms. Perhaps that is a common fault in the transactions of civilized 
men with barbarians. William Penn is the only man wilh a great reputation for 
dealing fairly with American Bed Men, and he was not impoverished by it Cook 
gave nails for hogs, and that is mentioned in phrases that are malicious. Iron was 
to the islanders the precious metal, and they were not cheated. A long drawn out 
eftorthas been made to impress the world thatCook thought himself almost a god,and 
waa a monster. The natives gave to the wonderful people who came to them in ships^ 
liberally of their plenty, and received in return presents that pleased them, articles 
of utility. Beads came along ai a later day. The natives believed Cook one of 
the heroes of the imagination that they called gods. He sought to propittate fhea 
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tnd ][Mdd for fruit and meat in iron and showy tiiflea. 'Hk poliqr of progreaa waa to 
introduce domestie animala. 

Note the temper of Mr. Abraham Fomander, a man who has meant Eontity ol 
itatement, but whose information was perverted: 

^And how did Captain Cook requite this boundless hospitality, that neyer once 
made default during his long stay of seyenteen days in Eealakeakua, these mag- 
nificent presents of immense yalue, this delicate and spontaneous attention to every 
wanty this friendship of the chiefs and priests, this friendliness of the common 
people? By imposing on their good nature to the utmost limit of its ability to re- 
spond to the greedy and constant calls of their new friends; by shooting at one of 
the king's officers for endeavoring to enforce a law of the land, an edict of hia 
sovereign that happened to be unpalatable to the new comers, and caused them 
some temporary inconvenience, after a week's profusion and unbridled license; 
by a liberal exhibition of his force and the meanest display of his bounty; by giving 
the king a linen shirt and a cutlass in return for feather doi&s and helmets, wlucl^ 
irrespective of their value as insignia of the highest nobility in the land, were worth 
nngly at least from five to ten thousand dollars, at present price of the feathen^ 
not counting the cost of manufacturing; by a reckless disregard of the proprieties 
of ordinary intercourse, even between civilized and savage man, and a wanton insuK 
to what he reasonably may have supposed to have been the religjoua sentiments 
of his hosts." This is up to the mark of a criminal lawyer retained to prove by 
native testimony that Captain James Cook was not murdered, but executed for canae. 
Th6 great crime of Cook is up to this point that of playing that he was one of the 
Polynesian gods. Fomander says: '^When the sailors carried off, not only the rail- 
ing of the temple, but also the idols of the gods within it, even the large-hearted 
patience of Eaoo gave up, and he meekly requested that the central idol at least 
might be restored. Captain King failed to perceive that the concession of the 
priests was that of a devotee to his saint The priests would not sell thdr religiooa 
emblems and belongings for ''thirty pieces of silver,** or any remuneration^ but fliey 
were willing to offer up the entire Heiau, and themselves on the top of it^ ai a 
holocaust to Lono, if he had requested it. So long as Cook was regarded aa a god 
m their eyes they could not refuse him. And though they exhibited no resentment 
at the request, the want of delicacy and consideration on the part of Captain Cook 
ii none the less glaring. After his death, and when the illu^on of godship had anbr 
sided, his spoliation of the very Heiau in which he had been deified waa not one 
of the least of the grievances which native annalista laid up against him/^ ' 
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Contrast this flagrai; , 2 ^' ^^ cause of the barbarous natives with 

the hst words Cook wrote in his journaL We quote from ^A Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean,'' by Captain James Cook, F. B. S., (VoL IL, pages 251-252): 

''As it was of the last importance to procure a supply of provisions at these 
islands; and experience having taught me that I could have no chance to succeed 
in this, if a free trade with the natives were to be allowed; that is, if it were left 
to every man's discretion to trade for what he pleased, and in what manner he 
pleased; for this substantial reason, I now published an order prohibiting all per- 
sons from trading, except such as should be appointed by me and Captain Clarke; 
and even these were enjoined to trade only for provisions and refreshments. Women 
were also forobidden to be admitted into the ships, except under certain restric- 
tions. But the evil I intended to prevent, by this regulation, I soon f ouiid had 
already got amongst them. 

'^ stood in again the next morning till within three or four miles of the land, 
where we were met with a number of canoes laden with provisions. We brought 
to, and continued trading with the people in them till four in the afternoon, 
when, having got a pretty good supply, we made sail and stretched off to the 
northward. 

^I had never met with a behavior so free from reserve and suspicion in my 
intercourse with any tribe of savages as we experienced in the people of this island. 
It was Tery common for them to send up into the ship the several articles they 
brought for barter; afterward, they would come in themselves and make their bar- 
gains on the quarter-deck. 

<^e spent the night as usual, standing off and on. It happened that four 
men and ten women who had come on board the preceding day still remained with 
us. As I did not like the company of the latter, I stood in shore toward noon, 
principally with a view to get them out of the ship; and, some canoes coming ofl^ 
I took that opportunity of sending away our guests. 

'^ the evening Mr. Bligh returned and reported that he had found a bay in 
which was good anchorage, and fresh water in a situation tolerably easy to be come 
at. Into this bay I resolved to carry the ships, there to refit and supply ourselves 
with every refreshment that the place could afford. As night approached the 
greater part of our visitors retired to the shore, but numbers of them requested 
our permission to sleep on board. Curiosity was not the only motive, at least with 
some, for the next morning several things were missings which determined me not 
to entertain so many another night. 
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''At deven o'clock in fha forenoon we anchored in the hay, which is criM - 
by the natives Karakaooa, (KeaUkeakna), in thirteen fathoms water, oter a maij 
bottom, and about a quarter of a mfle from the northeast shore. In this ritBrtiiTt 
the south point of the bay bore south by west, and the north point wot hdf 
north. We moored with the stream-anchor and cable, to the northward, udwat 
the sails and struck yards and topmasts. The ships coniinned to be much c wwJ ad 
with natives, and were surrounded by a multitude of canoes. I had uovImr^ In 
the course of my voyages, seen so numerous a body of people assembled m mm 
place. For, besides those who had come off to us in canoes, all the dion of fhs 
bay was covered with spectators, and many hundreds were swimming aiovid fltt 
ships like shoals of fish. We could not but be struck with the singolaiity of iUs 
scene, and perhaps there were few on board who lamented our having Isiled in oar 
endeavors to find a northern passage homeward last summer. To this disappoints 
ment we owed our having it in our power to revisit the Sandwich Talandi^ and te 
enrich our voyage with a discovery which, though the last, seemed in 
spects to be the most important that had hitherto been made by European^ 
out the extent of the Pacific Ocean.*^ 

This is the end of Cook's writing. His murder followed immediate* His fdl 
by the hands of people for whom his good will was shown in his last wnds. The 
concluding pages of the journal answer all the scandals his enemies havt so VnsOj 
circulated. 

There is a gleam of humor that shows like a thread of gold in the midst of 

■ 

the somber tragedies of the Sandwich Islands, and we must not omit to ezliaet 
it from '^The Voyage of Discovery Around the World" by Captain Ckoig^ Van* 
couver, when he spent some time in Hawaii, and gives two bright y ctur e o one 
of a theatrical performance, and the other the happy settlement of the disordered 
domestic relations of a monarch. 



A GIFTED NATIVE ACTRESS AND SOME EGYAL DBAMATI8T& 



'There was a performance by a single young woman of the name of Pndcoo^ 
whose person and manners were both very agreeable. Her dress, notwithstanding 
the heat of the weather, consisted of an immense quantity of doth, whidi 
wreaths of black, red and yellow feathers; but, excepting these, she wore no 
a manner as to give a pretty effect to the variegated pattern of the doth; and was 
other ways disposed with great taste. Her head and neck were decorated with 
wreaths of black, jed and yellow feathers; but, excepting these, she wore no 
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^'om the vaist upwards. Her ankles, and nearly half way np her legs, were deco- 
cted with several folds of cloth, widening upwards, so that the upper parts ex- 
^^uded from the 1^ at least four inches all round; this was encompassed hy a 
piece of net work, wrought yery close, from the meshes of which were hung the 
^Uudl teeth of dogs, giving this part of her dress the appearance of an ornamented 
t^nneL On her wrists she wore hracelets made. of the tusks of the largest hogs. 
These were highly polished and fixed close together in a ring, the concave sides 
of the tusks being outwards; and their ends reduced to a uniform length, curving 
naturally away from the center, were by no means destitute of ornamental effect. 
Thus equipped, her appearance on the stage, before she uttered a single word, ex- 
cited considerable applause. 

These amusements had hitherto been confined to such limited performances;'" 
but this afternoon was to be dedicated to one of a more splendid nature, in which 
some ladies of consequence, attendants on the court of Tamaahmaah, were to per- 
form the principal parts. Great pains had been taken, and they had gone through 
many private rehearsals, in order that the exhibition this evening might be worthy 
of the public attention; on the conclusion of Which, I purposed by a display of * 
£reworks, to make a return for the entertainment they had afforded us. 

^About four o'clock we were informed it was time to attend the royal dames; 
their theatre, or rather place of exhibition, was about a mile to the southward of 
our tents, in a smaU square, surrounded by houses, and sheltered by trees, a situa- 
tion as well chosen for the performance, as for the accommodation of the specta- 
tors; who, on a moderate computation, could not be estimated at less than four 
thousand, of aU ranks and descriptions of persons. 

The dress of the actresses was something like that worn by Puckoo, though 
made of superior materials, and disposed with more taste and elegance. A very con- 
siderable quantity of their finest cloth was prepared for the occasion; of this their 
lower garment was formed, which extended from their waist half down their legs, 
and was so plaited as to appear very much like a hoop petticoat. This seemed the 
most difficult part of their dress to adjust, for Tamaahmaah, who was considered 
to be a profound critic, was frequently appealed to by the women, and his direc- 
tions were implicitly followed in many little alterations. Instead of the ornaments 
of cloth and net-work, decorated with dogs' teeth, these ladies had each a green 
wreath made of a kind of bind weed, twisted together in different parts like a rope, 
which was wound round from the ankle, nearly to the lower part of the pettiooat. 
On their wrists they wore no bracelets nor other ornaments, but across their necks 
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anfl iSiouIders irere green sasbes, Tery nicely made, with the broad leaTQs of ibe 
tce^ a plant that produces a very luscious sweet root, tbe aze of a yam. This part 
of their dress was put on the last by each of the actresses; and the party being now 
fully attired, the king and queen^ who had been present the whole time of their 
dressing, were obliged to withdraw, greatly to the mortification of the latter, who 
would gladly have taken her part as a performer, in which she waa reputed to 
excel very highly. But the royal pair were compelled to retire, even from the ex- 
hibition as they are prohibited by law from attending such amusements^ except- 
ing on the festival of the new year. Indeed, the performance of this day was con- 
trary to the established rules of the island, but being intended as a compliment to 
us, the innovation was permitted. 

^As their majesties withdrew, the ladies of rank and the principal chiefs b^aa 
to make their appearance. The reception of the former by the multitude was 
marked by a degree of respect that I had not before seen amongst any inhabitants 
of the countries in the Pacific Ocean. The audience assembled at this time were 
standing in rows, from fifteen to twenty feet deep, so dose as to touch each other; 
but these ladies no sooner approached in their rear, in any accidental direction, than 
a passage was instantly made for them and their attendants to pass through in 
the most commodious manner to their respective stations, where they seated them- 
selves on the ground, which was covered with mats, in the most advantageous ai- 
uation for seeing and hearing the performers. Most of these ladies were of a coi^ 
pulent form, which, assisted by their stately gait, the dignity with which they 
moved, and the number of their pages, who followed with fans to court the Refresh- 
ing breeze, or with fly-flaps to disperse the offending insects, announced thdr con- 
sequence as the wives, daughters, sisters, or other near relations of the principal 
chiefs, who, however, experienced no such marks of respect or attention themselves; 
being obliged to make their way through the spectators in the best manner they 
were able. 

'The time devoted to the decoration of the actresses extended beyond the limita 
of the quiet patience of the audience, who exclaimed two or three times, from all 
quarters, ''Hoorah, hoorah, poaliealee," signifying that it would be dark and black 
night before the performance would begin. But the audience here, like similar 
ones in other countries, attending with a pre-disposition to be pleased, was in good 
humor, and was easily appeased, by the address of our faithful and devoted friend 
Trywhookee, who was the conductor of the ceremonies, and sole manager on this 
occasion. He cfame forward and apologized by a speech that produced a general 
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laugb, and, causing the music to begin, we beard no furtber murmun. 

'Tbe band consisted of five men, all standing up, eacb witb a bigbly polished 
wooden spear in the left, and a small piece of the same material, equally well fin- 
ished, in the right hand; with this they beat on the spear, as an accompaniment 
to their own voices in songs, that varied both as to time and measure, especially 
the latter; yet their voices, and the sounds produced from the rude instruments, 
which differed according to the place on which the tapering spear was struck, ap- 
peared to accord very well. Having engaged us a short time in this vocal perform- 
ance, the court ladies made their appearance, and were received with shouts of the 
greatest applause. The musicians retired a few paces, and the actresses took their 
station before them. 

The heroine of the piece, which consisted of four or five acts, had once shared 
the affections and embraces of Tamaabmaab, but was now married to an inferior 
chief, whose occupation in the household was that of the charge of the king's ap- 
parel This lady was distinguished by a green wreath round the crown of the head; 
next to her was the captive daughter of Titeeree; the third a younger sister to the 
queen, the wife of Crjonamaboo, who, being of the most exalted rank, stood in 
the middle. On each side of these were two of inferior quality, making in 'all seven 
actresses. They drew themselves up in a line fronting that side of the square that 
was occupied by ladies of quality and the chiefs. These were completely detached 
from the populace, not by any partition, but, as it were, by the respectful consent 
of the lower orders of the assembly; not one of which trespassed or produced the 
least inaccommodation. 

'This representation, like that before attempted to be described, was a compound 
of speaking and singing; the subject of which was enforced by gestures and actions. 
The piece was in honor of a captive princess, whose name was CrycowcuUeneaow; 
and on her name being pronounced, every one present, men as well as women, who 
wore any ornaments above their waists, were obliged to take them off, though the 
captive lady was at least sixty miles distant. This mark of respect was unobserved 
by the actresses whilst engaged in the performance; but the instant any one sat 
down, or at the close of the act, they were also obliged to comply with this mys- 
terious ceremony. 

'The variety of attitudes into which these women threw themselves, with the 
rapidity of their action, resembled no amusement in any other part of the world 
within my knowledge, by a comparison with which I might be enabled to convqr 
some idea of the stage effect thus produced, particularly in the first three part^ 
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in which there appeared much correspondence and harmony between the tone of 
their yoices and the dispky of their limbe. One or two of the performen being 
not qnite 80 perfect as the rest, afforded ns an opportunity of exercising onr judg- 
ment by comparison; and it must be confessed, that the kdies who most excePady 
exhibited a degree of graceful action, for the attainment of which it is difficult to 
account 

'^, each of these first parts the songs, attitudes and actions appeared to me of 
greater variety than I had before noticed amongst the people of the great South 
Sea nation on any former occasion. The whole, though I am unequal to its de- 
scription, was supported with a wonderful degree of spirit and Tiyacity; so much 
indeed that some of their exertions were made with such a degree of agitating yio* 
lence as seemed to carry the performers beyond what their strength was aUe to 
sustain; and had the performance finished with the third act, we should lunre xo- 
tired from their theatre with a much higher idea of the moral tendenqf of their 
drama, than was conveyed by the offensive, libidinous scene, exhibited by tSe la* • 
dies in the concluding part The language of the song, no doubt, conieepondod 
with the obscenity of their actions; which were carried to a dq;ree of extravaganeo 
that were calculated to produce nothing but disgust, even to the most licentioua.'^ 

From "A Voyage of Discovery,** by Captain George Vancouver: 

THE EECONCILIATION BY STRATEGY OF A KING WITH ONB OP JUS 

QUEENa 

'Tahowmotoo was amongst the most constant of our guests; but his daughtet^ 
the disgraced queen, seldom visited our side of the bay. I was not, however, ig^ 
norant of her anxious desire for a reconciliation with Tamaahmaah; nor was the 
same wish to be misunderstood in the conduct and behavior of the king, in whoee 
good 'opinion and confidence I had now acquired such a predominancy that I b^ 
came acquainted with his most secret inclinations and apprehenaona. 

'His unshaken attachment and unaltered affection for Tahowmannoo was oob- 
fessed with a sort of internal self conviction of her innocence. He acknowledged 
with great candor that his own conduct had not beeii exacUy such as warranted 
his having insisted upon a separation from his queen; that although it could not 
authorize, it in some measure pleaded in excuse for her infidelity; and for his own, 
he alleged, that his high rank and supreme authority was a sort of licence for suoli 
indulgences. 

''An accommodation which I considered to be mutually wished by both partiea 
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was urged in the strongest terms by the queen's relations. To effect this dedn-* 
ble purpose, my interference was frequently solicited by them; and as it concurred 
with my own inclination, I resolved on embracing the first favorable opportunity 
to use my best endeavors for bringing a reconciliation about. For although, on 
our former visit, Tahowmannoo had been regarded with the most favorable im- 
pressions, yet, whether from her distresses, or because she had really improved in 
her personal accomplishments, I will not take upon me to determine, but certain 
it is that one or both of these circumstances imited had so far prepossessed us all 
in her favor, and no one more so than myself, that it had long been the general 
wish to see her exalted again to her former dignities. This desire was probably 
not a little heightened by the regard we entertained for the happiness and repose 
of our noble and generous friend Tamaahmaah, who was likely to be materially 
affected not only in his domestic comforts, but in his political atuation, by receiv- 
ing again and reinstating his consort in her former rank and consequence. 

'^ was convinced beyond all doubt tiiat there were two or three of the moat 
considerable chiefs of the island whose ambitious views were inimical to the in- 
terests and authority of Tamaahmaah; and it was much to b6 apprehended that 
if the earnest solicitations of the queen's father (whose condition and importance 
was next in consequence to that of the king) should continue to be rejected, that 
there could be little doubt of his adding great strength and influence to the dis- 
contented and turbulent chiefs, which would operate highly to the prejudice, if 
not totally to the destruction, of Tamaahmaah's regal power; especially as the ad- 
verse party seemed to form a constant opposition, consisting of a minority by no 
means to be despised by the executive power, and which appeared -to be a prindpd 
constituent part of the Owhyean politics. 

'Tor these substantial reasons, whenever he was disposed to listen to such dis- 
course, I did not cease to urge the importance and necessity of his adopting measures 
so highly essential to his happiness as a man, and to his power, interest and authority 
as the supreme chief of the island. All this he candidly acknowledged, lut his 
pride threw impediments in the way of a reconciliation, which were hard to be re> 
moved. He would not himself become the immediate agent; and although he con- 
sidered it important that the negotiation should be conducted by some one of the 
principal chiefs in his fullest confidence, yet, to solicit their good offices after 
having rejected their former overtures with disdain, was equaUy hard to recon- 
cile to his feelings. I stood nearly in the same situation with his &vorite friends; 
but being thoroughly convinced of the sincerity of his wishes, I spared him tlii 
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moitiflcation of M^dtiiig the office* lie had rejected, hf «, 
To thii he mstantlj consented, ind obeerred that no pi 
mind eo completel;; noce, by effecting * recondliatia 
no nmbnge could be taken at his baring declined the ac 
men b; an; of the indiTidnals; whereu, had this object 
one of the chiefi, it would probably have occamoned , 
the minda of the othon. 

"All, howerer, was not yet complete; the apprehei 
might he anggested, or expected, on his part, prepond 
coniideratioD; and he would on no account cooBent, i 
he had bees loivy to the bomness, or that it had been b 
tion had been undertaken for this happy puipoee, but t 
the appearance of bong pnrdy Jhe resolt of accident. 

'^0 this «nd it was determined that I shonld iutii 
of her relations and friends, on hoard the DiscoTery, for 
them with some trivial matters, as tokens of my friendi 
whilst thus employed, our courersation should be directi 
accommodatiou wu still an object to be desired. Thai 
the general wish, Tamaahmaah would instantly repair < 
ner, as if he bad something extraordinary to conunnnk 
to rejoice at this accidental meeting, and by instantly i 
the reconciliation to pan without the least disensaon or i 
But from his extreme solicitude lest he should in any Ae^ 
concerned in this prenons arrasgement, a difficult ar< 
quainted with the result of the proposed conTersation o 
be permitted by a verbal message; at length, after some 
pieces of paper, and of his own accord nude certain mark 
them, and then delivered them to me. The difference 
well recollect; the one was to indicate that the result of ] 
to his wishes, and the other that it was contrary. In th< 
of the former, he proposed that it should not be sent oi 
open end declared manner, and by way of a joke, aa a 
roajes^. The natural gaiety of disposition which genei 
islanders, would render this supposed disappointment c 
mirth, would in some degree prepare the company for 
do away with eveiy idea of its being the effect of a pre 
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This plan was accordingly carried into execution on the following Monday. 
Whilst the qneen and her party, totally ignorant of the contrivance, were receiving 
the compliments I had intended them, their good humor and pleasantry were in- 
finitely heightened hy the jest I proposed to pass upon the king, in sending him a 
piece of paper only, carefully wrapped up in some cloth pf their own manufacture, 
accompanied by a message; importing, that as I was then in the act of distributing 
favors to my Owhyhean friends, I had not been unmindful of his majesty. 

'^amaahmaah no sooner received the summons, than he hastened on board, and, 
with his usual vivacity, exclaimed before he made his appearance that he was 
come to thank me for the present I had sent him, and for my goodness in not 
having forgotten him on this occasion. This was heard by everyone in the cabin 
before he entered; and all seemed to enjoy the joke except the poor queen, who 
appeared to be much agitated at the idea of being again in his presence. The in- 
stant that he saw her his countenance expressed great surprise, he became imme- 
diately silent, and attempted to retire; but, having posted myself for the especial 
purpose of preventing his departure, I caught his hand and, joining it with the 
queen's, their reconciliation was instantly completed. This was fully demonstrated, 
not only by the tears that involuntarily stole down the cheeks of both as they 
embraced each other and mutually expressed the satisfaction they experienced; but 
by the behavior of every individual present, whose feelings on the occasion were not 
to be repressed; whilst their sensibility testified the happiness which this appar* 
ently fortuitous event had produced. 

''A short pause, produced by an event so unexpected, was succeeded by the sort 
of good humor that such a happy circumstance would naturally inspire; the con- 
versation soon became general, cheerful and lively, in which the artifice imagined 
to have been imposed upon the king bore no small share. A little refreshment from 
a few glasses of wine concluded the scene of this successful meeting. 

''After the queen had acknowledged in the most grateful terms the weighty ob- 
ligations which she felt for my services on this occasion, I was surprised by her 
Eajing, as we were all preparing to go on shore, that she had still a very great 
favor to request; which was, that I should obtain from Tamahmaah a solemn prom- 
ise that on her return to his habitation he would not beat her.' The great cor- 
diality with which the reconciliation had taken place, and the happiness that each 
of them had continued to express in consequence of it, led me at first to consider 
this entreaty of the queen as a jest only; but in this I was mistaken, for, notwith- 
standing that Tamaahmaah readily complied with my solicitation, and assured me 
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nothing of the kind shonld take place^ yet Tahowmannoo would not be attiEfied 
without my accompanying them home to the royal residence, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing her restored to all her former honors and priyilegea, highly to 
the satisfaction of all the king's friends, but to the utter mortification of those who 
by their scandalous reports and misrepresentations had been the cause of the un* 
fortunate separtion. 

'The domestic affairs of Tamaahmaah having ^thus taken so happy a turn, his 
mind was more at liberty for political considerations; and the cession of Owhyhee 
to his' Britannic Majesty now became an object of his serious concern/* 



Captain Cook makes a strong plea in his journal that he was the Tcry original 
discoyerer of the Sandwich Islands. Beferring to the wonderful extqnt of the sur- 
face of the earth in which the land is occupied by the Polynesial race, he exclaims: 

'^ow shall we account for this nation's having spread itadf, in so many de- 
tached islands, so widely disjoined from each other, in every quarter of the Pacific 
Ocean! We find it, from New Zealand in the South, as far as the Sandwich Islands, 
to the NorthI And, in another direction, from Easter Islands to the Hebrides! 
That is, over an extent of sixty degrees of latitude, or twelve hundred leagues. 
North and South! And eighty-three degrees of longitude, or dxteen hundred and 
sixty leagues, East and West! How much farther, in either direction, its colonics 
reach, is not known; but what we know already, in consequence of this and our 
former voyage, warrants our pronouncing it to be, though perhaps not the most 
numerous, certainly, by far, the most extensive, nation upon earth. 

''Had the Sandwich Islands been discovered at an early period by the Span* 
iards, there is little doubt that they would have taken advantage of so excellent a 
situation, and have made use of Atooi, or some other of the islands, as a refredi- 
ing place to the ships, that sail annually from Acapulco for Manflla. They lie al- 
most midway between the first place *and Guam, one of the Ladrones, which is at 
present their only port in traversing this vast ocean; and it would not havje been a 
week's sail out of their common route to have touched at them; which could have 
been- done without running the least hazard of losing the passage, as they are luf- 
ficiently within the verge of the easterly trade wind. An acquaintance vrith the 
Sandwich Islands would have been equally favorable to our Buccaneerai, who used 
sometimes to pass from the coast of America to the Ladrones, with a stock of food 
and water scarcely sufficient to preserve life. Here they might always have found 
\ plenty, and have been within a month's sure sail of the very part of California 
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whicli the Manilla ship is obliged to make^ or dee have returned to the coast of 
America, thoroughly refitted, after an absence of two months. How happy would 
Lord Anson have been, and what hardships he would have avoided, if he had 
known that there was a group of islands half way between America and Tinian, 
where all his wants could have been effectually supplied; and in describing which 
the elegant historian of that voyage would have presented his reader with a more 
agreeable picture than I have been able to draw in this chapter.'' 

And yet there seems to be reason for believing that there was a Spanish ship 
cast away on one of the Hawaiian group, and that their descendants are distinctly 
marked men yet: There was also a white man and woman saved from the sea at 
some unknown period, of course since Noah, and they multiplied and replenished, 
and the islanders picked up somewhere a knack for doing things |n construction 
of boats and the weaving of mats that hint at a crude civilization surviving in a 
yn^ffi of barbaiianism. 

Captain Gteorge Dixon names the islands discovered by Captain Cook on his 
last voyage: 

''Owhyhee (Hawaii), the principal, is tiie first to the southward and eastward, 
the rest run in a direction nearly northwest The names of the principals are 
Mowee (Maui), Morotoy (Molokai), Banai (Lanai), Whahoo (Oahu), Attooi (Kauai), 
and Oneehow (Niihan).^ 

This account Dixon gives of two curious and rather valuable words: *Thp 
moment a chief concludes a bargain, he repeats the word Coocoo thrice, with quick- 
ness, and is immediately answered by all the people in his canoe with the word 
Whoah, pronounced in a tone of exclamation, but with greater or less energy, in 
proportion as the bargain he has made is approved.** 

The great and celebrated Eamehameha, who consolidated the government of 
the islands, did it by an act of treachery and murder, thus told in Alexander's 
histoq^ \ 

• - • 

<<The Assassination of Keoua. — ^Toward the end of the year 1791 two of Kame- 
hameha's chief counsellors, Kamanawa and Keaweaheulu, were sent on an embasiy 
to Keoua at Eahuku in Eau. Keoua's chief warrior urged him to put them to 
death, which he indignantly refused to do. 

^y smooth speeches and fair promises they persuaded him to go to Kawaihaei 
and have an interview with Kamehameha, in order to put an end to the war, which 
had lasted nine years. Accordingly he set out with his most intimate friends and 
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twenty-f onr rowen in his own donUe canoe^ accompanied by EeaweaheBla in an- 
other canoe, and followed bj friends and retainers in other canoeib 

''As they approached the landing at Eawaihae, Keeaumoka snnofiiiided Ke- 
oua's canoe with a number of armed men. As Eamakan relates: 'Seeiog Kame- 
hameha on the beach, Keona called out to him, ''Here I am,*' to whidi lie icpfied, 
"Bise up and come here, that we may know each other/* ' 

"As Keoua was in the act of leaping ashore, Keeaumohn killed liim wiEh a 
spear. All the men in Keona's canoe and in the canoes of his immediate eompany 
were slaughtered but one. Bnt when the second diyision approached, Kamehamdia 
gave orders to stop the massacre. The bodies of the slain were then laid 19011 the 
altar of Pnukohola as an offering !o the blood-thirsty divinity Kulniilimnlni, That 
of Keoua had been previously baked in an oven at the foot of the lull as a lait 
indignity. This treacherous murder made Kamehameha master of the whole island 
of Hawaii, and was the first stqp toward the consolidation of the gxoap under one 
govemmenl'^ 

This is one of those gentle proceedings of an amiable race, whose massacre of 
Captain Cook has been so elaborately vindicated by alleged eiponenta of civilitttiiHL 

There is found the keynote of the grevious native government in an inddent 
of the date of 1841 by which "the foreign relations of the government became 
involved with the schemes of a private firm. The firm of Ladd ft Co. had taken 
the lead in developing the agricultural resources of the islands by their sugar plan> 
tation at Koloa and in other ways, and had gained the entire confidence of the 
king and chiefs. On the 24th of November, 1841, a contract was seoeQj drawn 
up at Lahaina by Mr. Brinsmade, a member of the firm, and Mr. Bichaid^ and 
duly signed by the king and premier, which had serious .after^conseqiienoea. B 
granted to Ladd & Co. the privil^e of "leasing any now unoccupied and unim- 
proved localities^ in the islands for one hundred years, at a low rental, each mill- 
site to include fifteen acres, and the adjoining land for cultivation in eadh locality 
not to exceed two hundred acres, with privileges of wood, pasture^ etc. These 
sites were to be selected within one year, which term was afterwards extended to 
four years from date.^ 

Of course there are many safeguards, particularly in this cassi, bnt the points 
of the possession of land conceded,, the time for the people to recover their rights 
never comes. 

One of the di£Bculties in the clearing up of the foggy chapters of Cho Ustoij 
of the Hawaiian islands is that within the lifetime of men who were joung at the 
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dose of the last century^ the Hawaiian tongne became a written language, and 
made the traditions of savages highly colored stories, in variona degrees accord- 
ing to ignorance, prejudice and sympathy, accepted as historical. The marvels 
accomplished by the missionaries influenced them to deal gently with^ those whose 
conversion was a recognized triumph of Christendom, and there was an effort to 
condemn Captain Cook, who had affected to nod as a God, as a warning to blas- 
phemers. Still, the truth of history is precions as the foundations of faith to men 
of all races and traditions, and the Englishman who surpassed the French, Span- 
iards and Portuguese in discoveries of islands in the vast spaces of the Padfie 
Ocean, should have justice at the hands of Americans who have organized states 
and built dties by that sea, and possess the islands that have been named its para- 
dise because endowed surpassingly with the ample treasures of volcanic soil and 
tropical climate. There the trade winds bestow the freshness of the calm and mighty 
waters, and there is added to the bounty of boundless wealth the charms of luzuriapt 
beauty. All Americans should find it timely to be just to Captain Cook, and daim 
him as one of the pioneers of our conquering dvilisatioB. 
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